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MINOR  GEMS. 

Translation. 

1.  Ruchaica,  Pdrivadra  (Aquamarine),  Swar- 
ndngi  (Chrysoprase),  TJt^ala,  PdlanJca  (Onyx), 
Gandhasashya^  Pinda^  Jyotirasha  (Blood-stone). 

2.  Pilu  (Jade),  Sisha^  Oanja  (Mocha-stone), 

Gandharva  (Tourmaline),  (Cinnamon-stone), 

and  Nildnga  (Violet-ruby)  are  known  as  Upa-ratnas 
(Minor  Gems). 

3.  A  Ruchaka  is  yellow,  green,  red,  or  tawny. 
It  is  found  on  the  borders  of  Kashmere.  Pdrivadra 
(aquamarine )  is  remarkably  spotless  like  clear 
water,  green,  very  lustrous,  and  fine. 
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Translation. 

4  The  Swarndngi  (Chrysoprase)}  (say  the  autho¬ 
rities),  is  blue,  green,  or  red,  is  splendid  like  unal¬ 
loyed  gold,  and  beautifully  freckled. 

5.  The  Utpala  is  like  the  blue  lotus,  is  beautiful, 
transparent,  and  very  hard.  The  Pdlanha  (Onyx) 
is  black,  green,  streaked  red  or  white,  and  brittle. 

6.  A  Gandhasashya  is  red  dashed  with  white, 
perfectly  red,  or  white  dashed  with  red.  It  does  not 
admit  of  a  good  polish.  The  Pinda^  is  reddish, 
pale-red  or  green,  and  is  remarkably  hard. 

1 

1 8 1 

^5^  'S  '0(fys  ■^^51  I  ^ 

5itC5l 

I  <t  I 

CWtf^  '6 
<i|^  I 
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*  The  rich  of  India  make  pestles  and  mortars  out  of  this  stone,  for 
pulverizing  medicinal  pills. 
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Translation. 

7.  A  black,  red-spotted,  hard  and  beautiful 
gem  goes  by  the  name  of  JyoUrasha,  (Blood-stone.) 
A  Filu*  (Jade )  is  smoke-colored,  white,  or  green 
shaded  with  white,  and  hard,  non-transparent,  and 
slightly  lustrous. 

8.  A  particular  metal,  or  a  gem  colored  like  the 
mouse,  is  called  a  iSJsAa.t  A  gem  colored  like  moss 
or  onion,  and  freckled  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is 
called  a  Ganja  (Mocha-stone). 


^Rc<p^  ^rt?i  d^c<p 
wl  I  ^ 

^  I  V  I 

*  Pestles  and  mortars  for  medical  use,  milk-cups  and  pommels  of 
swords,  etc.,  are  sometimes  made  of  this  stone,  for  the  use  of  the  rich 
of  India, 

f  Pommels  of  swords  and  several  kinds  of  vessels  are  also  made  of 
this  stone. 
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Translation. 

9.  A  OandJiarva  (Tourmaline)  is  white,  green,  or 
blue,  and  bright  like  lightning.  A  reddish  or  pale- 
red  gem  goes  by  the  name  of  Sikhari  (Cinnamon- 
stone)  ;  and  a  deep  blue  gem,  dashed  with  red,  by 
the  name  of  NUdnga  (Yiolet-ruby.) 
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THE  AQUAMARINE. 


Its  F  roper  ties. 

IPHE  Aquamarine  is  a  variety  of  the  Beryl ; 

the  green  and  blue  specimens  being  called 
by  the  former  designation ;  the  yellow  ones,  by  the 
latter.  The  former  again  has  three  sub-divi¬ 
sions  :  (1)  Aquamarine, — pure,  light,  sky-blue  ;  (2) 
Siberian  Aquamarine, — light  greenish-blue,  bright 
lustre  and  faintly  colored  ;  (3)  Aquamarine  Chryso¬ 
lite, — greenish-yellow,  sometimes  yellowish-green, 
with  bright  lustre,  A  pale-greenish  variety,  called 
the  Oriental  Aquamarine,  is  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  kind  by  its  superior  brilliancy,  hardness, 
and  specific  gravity. 


Where  Found, 

This  stone  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  China ;  but  now  it  comes  mostly  from 
Brazil,  ready  cut,  as  also  from  certain  places  in 
Siberia,  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains. 


FngravingSy  8fc, 

The  Aqamarine  has  found  favor  with  the  English 
on  account  of  its  virtue  of  retaining  its  brilliance 
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in  artificial  light.  It  is  now  used  in  a  variety  of 
ornaments.  An  Aquamarine,  having  the  figure 
of  Hercules  engraved  on  it,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Emperor  Commodus.  One,  representing  Neptune, 
drawn  by  sea-horses,  was  found  in  the  treasures  of 
Odeschalchi.  Pliny  mentioned  Beryl  as  the  gem 
green  as  the  sea,”  and  hence,  perhaps,  its  other 
name  Aquamarine.”  Beads  of  Aquamarine  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Egyptian  mummy-pits. 
More  than  2,000  years  ago,  this  stone  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  for  Intaglios.  In  the  National  Library 
of  Paris  is  to  be  seen  an  Aquamarine  upon  which 
is  engraved  the  head  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Titus.  The  tiara  of  Pope  Julius  II  contained  an 
Aquamarine  2^^  inches  in  length  and  2f  in  thick¬ 
ness. 


THE  CHRYSOPRASE. 


Its  Properties, 

^PHE  Chrysoprase  is  a  variety  of  the  Quartz 
and  is  composed  of  Silica  96*16,  Oxide  of 
Nickel  1*00,  and  lime  0*83.  It  loses  its  color  by 
the  action  of  heat  and  light,  and  also  of  time. 
The  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Nickel  is  said  to  have 
the  power  of  restoring  its  original  color.  It  has  a 
flat  conchoidal  fracture. 
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Where  Found, 

The  Chrysoprase  is  found  in  Silesia,  near  Kose- 
mufcz,  Glasendorf,  and  Baumgarten,  near  Frankens¬ 
tein.  It  is  also  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
in  St.  Lawrence,  United  States. 


Cuttmg  and  Engraving, 

This  stone  is  generally  cut,  en  cahodion^  at  the 
bottom,  and  with  small  facets  round  the  edge  of  the 
upper  side.  The  lapidaries  of  Warmbrun  are  the 
principal  cutters  and  polishers.  Fine  specimens  of 
Cameos  and  Intaglios  of  the  early  Greek  period  are 
still  to  be  found. 


Its  Price  and  Uses, 

Though  the  Chrysoprase  is  not  so  much  liked  now 
as  in  former  days,  it  fetches  a  better  value  than  any 
other  Chalcedonic  variety  of  the  Quartz.  Good 
specimens  have  been  known  to  realize  from  <£5  to 
£20.  The  name  Chrysoprase  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  golden  leek,”  owing  to  its 
color.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Homans  for 
rings.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  gem  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  that  they  were  made  vessels  of, 
and  that  they  were  obtained  from  India  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  for  signet-rings, 
buckles,  &c.  In  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is 
sometimes  made  into  snuff-boxes,  stick-tops,  and 
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even  brooches  and  pins.  The  Mosaic  walls  of 
St.  Wenzel’s  Chapel  at  Prague,  ( built  in  the  14th 
century,)  contain  good  specimens  of  Chrysoprase. 
Frederic  the  Great  used  this  stone  profusely  in 
adorning  Sans  Souci.  In  the  Potsdam  Palace  are 
two  tables  made  of  this  gem,  3  feet  long,  2  broad, 
and  2  inches  in  thickness. 


THE  ONYX. 


Its  Properties. 

Onyx  is  a  Chalcedonic  variety  of  the 
Quartz,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Agate 
by  the  position  of  the  stripes  or  layers.  It  is 
generally  of  a  blackish  or  brownish  color  with 
white  stripes,  and  sometimes  with  a  greenish 
layer. 


Where  Found. 

The  Oriental  Onyx,  which  is  better  than  the 
ordinary  one,  is  obtained  from  India,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Armenia  and  Babylon.  The  other  kind  is  found 
in  Saxony,  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  in  several  parts  of 
Bussia  and  Ireland. 


Cutting,  Staining  and  Engraving. 

The  cutting,  slitting,  drilling  and  staining  of 
Onyxes,  are  conducted,  on  a  large  scale,  at 
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Oberstein  and  Idar.  The  mills  being  driven  by  the 
water-power  of  the  Kiver  Aar,  and  labor  being 
very  cheap,  the  operation  is  performed  at  a  very 
small  cost.  The  Onyx  can  very  easily  be  stained 
to  any  artificial  color.  If  it  is  intended  to  color  it 
black,  the  stone  should  be  first  boiled  in  honey,  oil 
or  sugared  water,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  S  ulphu- 
ric  Acid,  which  carbonizes  the  oil  or  sugar  which 
the  stone  has  taken  into  itself.  If  red.  Proto¬ 
sulphate  of  Iron  is  added  to  it.  If  deep  blue,  yellow 
Prussiate  of  Potash  is  added  to  this  again.  Sard¬ 
onyx  is  a  variety  of  the  Onyx  and  is  formed  out  of 
the  Sard  and  Onyx.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color 
and  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  Chalcedony  and 
Carnelion.  The  nicolo  or  onicolo,  which  has  a  deep 
brown  ground  overlaid  by  a  layer  of  bluish- white, 
is  also  a  variety  of  the  Onyx.  The  Onyx  has  been 
used  for  Cameos  from  the  earliest  times.  One  of 
the  ancient  specimens  is  the  Mantuan  vase,  on 
which  are  represented  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  in 
quest  of  Proserpine.  A  Cameo  representing  Octa¬ 
vius  Augustus,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
Pome.  Amongst  the  many  specimens  seen  in  the 
Museo  Nationale,  Naples,  may  be  mentioned,  one 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  ano¬ 
ther  having  the  head  of  Medusa  on  the  obverse, 
and  the  apotheosis  of  Ptolemy  on  the  reverse.  In 
the  National  Library  of  Paris  are  to  be  seen  one, 
having  upon  it  Tiberius  with  an  ox ;  another, 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina  ;  a  third,  Aggripina, 
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with  her  two  children  ;  and  a  fourth,  Jove  armed 
with  the  lightning.  A  bust  of  Faustina,  cut  on  a 
Sardonyx,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Dree,  was  sold 
for  7,171  francs.  The  art  had,  for  a  long  time, 
degenerated,  but  seems  to  have  revived,  as  the 
beautiful  specimens  produced  at  Paris  and  Dome 
unquestionably  prove. 


The  Onyx  as  known  to  the  Ancients, 

The  Onyx  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  Greek  and  old 
Hebrew  works.  The  name  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  which  means  “  a  nail,’*  the  stone  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  the  color  of  the  human  finger-nail. 
The  Greeks  attach  to  it  the  following  mythological 
story  Cupid,  with  the  sharp  point  of  his  arrow, 
cut  the  nails  of  the  sleeping  Venus,  which  fell  into 
the  Indus  ;  but  as  they  were  of  heavenly  origin 
they  sank  and  became  metamorphosed  into  Onyx.” 
The  Onyx  was,  according  to  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  eleventh  stone  on  the  breast-plate 
of  Aaron.  The  valuable  ring,  thrown  into  the  Sea 
by  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Sardonyx. 


Its  Price  and  Uses, 

The  Onyx  and  Sardonyx  are  extensively  used 
for  jewelry  purposes,  particularly  for  signet-rings. 
They  are  also  used  for  being  made  into  cups,  vases, 
knife  and  sword-handles,  and  in  beads  for  necklaces 
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and  rosaries.  ‘‘Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  had/’ 
according  to  Appianus,  2,000  cups  of  this  gem.” 
The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  Rome,  has  6  small 
pillars  made  of  Onyx.  In  the  Temple  of  the 
Three  Magi,  Oologne,  is  one  pillar,  which  is  broader 
than  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  Oriental  Onyx 
fetches  far  higher  value  than  the  German  one. 
But  the  latter  can,  by  staining,  be  so  perfectly  made 
to  imitate  the  former,  that  it  can  very  easily  pass 
off  for  it,  even  with  the  most  experienced.  The, 
German  beads  sell  from  6c?  to  6s,  according  to  size 
and  quality.  Large  stones  of  good  color  have  been 
known  to  fetch  so  much  as  £200  each.  A  necklace 
of  well  selected  stones  may  be  sold  for  100  to  500 
guineas. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Froperties. 

In  the  ancient  times,  the  Onyx  was  supposed  to 
cause  strife  and  melancholy  and  to  be  a  remedy  for 
epilepsy. 


THE  BLOOD-STONE. 


Its  Froperties. 


Blood-stone  or  Heliotrope  is  a  Jasper 
variety  of  Quartz,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
dark-green  color,  and  has  minute  blood-red 
specks  spread  over  it.  It  is  opaque  and  its  cleavage 
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is  imperfect;  its  fracture,  sub-conchoidal  and 
uneven;  its  hardness,  4*5.  It  is  infusible  and 
changes  its  color,  if  melted  with  borax  and  sub-i 
jected  to  intense  heat. 


Where  Found, 

The  Blood-stone  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
India,  Bokhara,  Siberia  and  Tartary,  and  also  in 
the  Isle  of  Rum,  (in  the  Hebrides ).  It  is  also 
found  in  Bohemia,  France,  Spain  and  parts  of 
Germany. 

Engravings  and  its  Uses, 

f 

It  is  said  that  the  art  of  engraving  was  first 
tried  on  the  Blood-stone.  The  largest  numbers  of 
the  old  Babylonish  and  Egyptian  Intaglios  are  on 
the  Blood-stone.  The  Bloodrstone  is  now  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  Agate  and  Onyx. 


The  Bloodstone  as  hnoim  to  the  Ancients, 

The  word  Heliotrope  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  the  sun”  and  a  turning” — 
from  a  notion  that  when  steeped  into  water,  it  had 
the  power  of  changing  the  image  of  the  sun  into 
blood-red.  Pliny  says,  that  the  sun  and  the  solar 
eclipses  could  be  viewed  in  it,  as  in  a  mirror. 
According  to  a  tradition,  the  Blood-stone  had  its 
origin  in  a  dark-green  Jasper,  over  which  fell 
the  blood  of  Christ  (at  the  Crucifixion),  and  which 
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happened  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  The  red 
specks  in  this  stone  were,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
supposed  to  represent  the  blood  of  Christ.  The 
Blood-stone  was  thought  to  strengthen  the  stomach, 
if  hung  about  the  neck. 


THE  JADE. 


Its  Properties, 

ipHE  Jade  is  a  very  hard  and  tough  stone.  Its 
color  varies  from  a  creamy  white  to  a  dark 
green.  Its  hardness  is  6  to  7  in  the  scale ;  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  from  2*9  to  3*1.  It  fuses  before  the 
blow-pipe  at  the  thinnest  edges  only,  with  great 
difficulty.  It  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  things, 
m.,  silica,  magnesia,  lime,  alumina,  peroxide  of 
iron  and  of  manganese,  oxide  of  chrome,  water 
and  potash. 


Where  Found, 

The  Jade,  also  called  the  Nephrite,  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Corsica,  North  America,  New  Zealand  and 
China. 


Its  Price  and  Uses, 

In  India,  China  and  Turkey,  the  Jade  is  carved 
into  dagger  and  sword-handles,  ornamental  vases, 
cups,  &c.,  and  generally  studded  with  precious 
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stones.  The  color  best  liked  is  the  pale,  greenish- 
grey,  good  specimens  of  which  often  fetch  a  high 
price.  Japan  sends  out  to  Europe  a  large  quantity 
of  ornamental  things  made  of  this  stone  and  the 
New  Zealanders  carve  it  into  spear  and  axe-heads. 
The  soft  Jade,  which  is  a  kind  of  stearite  or  soap¬ 
stone  is  sometimes  sold  for  the  real  Jade,  but  even 
the  uninitiated  can  make  out  the  difference  by  its 
inferior  hardness. 


Medicinal  Properties* 

The  word  Nephrite  (another  name  for  the  Jade) 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  means  a 
kidney,  from  the  supposition  that  the  stone  had  the 
virtue  of  healing  all  diseases  of  that  organ. 


THE  MOCHA-STONE, 

PHE  Mocha-stone,  otherwise  called  the  Mocha- 
stone,  is  a  variety  of  Quartz  containing 
“  infiltrated  dendritic  oxides  of  manganese  and 
iron,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  containing 
vegetable  remains.” 

It  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  found  in 
Mocha,  in  Arabia.  Some  people  say  that  the  name 
is  only  a  corruption  of  moschas,  or  moss-stone. 


s 
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THE  TOURMALINE, 

Its  Froperties, 

) 

IPHE  Tourmaline  belongs  to  the  hexagonal 
system  of  crystallization.  Its  cleavage  is 
imperfect ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  hardness,  7  to  7*5  ; 
and  its  specific  gravity,  from  2*9  to  3*3.  Its  lustre 
is  vitreous.  It  is  found  to  be  of  all  shades  of  trans¬ 
parency  and  opacity.  It  possesses  double  refrac¬ 
tion  and  becomes  electric  by  friction.  It  has  also 
the  power  of  polarizing  light  so  perfectly  that,  cut 
into  slices,  it  is  used  in  the  polariscope  to  examine 
the  optical  properties  of  other  minerals.  Its 
pecularity  consists  in  the  fact  of  its  extremities 
frequently  ending  in  a  different  manner ;  so  that 
when  heated  or  rubbed,  each  extremity  acquires  a 
different  degree  of  electricity.  If  broken  under 
that  operation,  the  bits  present  opposite  poles,'  like 
artificial  magnets.  The  color  of  the  Tourmaline 
is  of  all  shades  of  grey,  yellow,  green,  brown,  black, 
red  and  pink,  ( when  it  is  termed  Rubelite ) ;  and 
blue,  ( when  it  is  called  Indicolite ) . 


TFhere  Found. 

The  Siberian  Tourmaline  (commercially  known 
as  the  Brazilian  Ruby,  for  which  stone  it  is  some¬ 
times  sold  by  mistake)  is  of  a  carmine,  hyacinth, 
purple,  rose-red,  and  sometimes  bordering  on  the 
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violet-blue,  and  is  obtained  at  Ceylon,  Ava,  Siberia, 
the  Ural  Mountains,  Saxony,  the  Isle  of  Elba  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  specimens 
found  in  Peru  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  very  much 
like  that  of  the  Euby.  The  green  and  blue  ones 
are  found  in  Brazil,  and  go  by  the  name  of  Brazi¬ 
lian  Emeralds  and  Brazilian  Sapphires  respectively. 
The  black  ones  are  found  in  Bavaria,  the  United 
States,  Greenland,  and  in  parts  of  England.  The 
yellowish  green  specimens  ( also  called  the  Ceylon 
Chrysolite),  are  obtained  at  Ceylon  and  Brazil.  The 
white  ones,  a  rare  variety,  are  found  in  the  Island 
of  Elba  and  in  the  Dolomite  mountains.  The 
brown  Tourmaline  comes  from  Ceylon  and 
Switzerland.  i 


Mode  of  Cutting, 

This  stone  is  cut  u|)on  a  leaden  or  zinc  wheel, 
with  emery  and  polished  with  tripoli.  The  trans¬ 
parent  ones  are  usually  trap-cut;  the  opaque  ones 
are  facetted  both  above  and  below  the  girdle. 


h 


Its  Price  and  Uses, 

The  Tourmaline  is  more  generally  used  for  opti¬ 
cal  than  for  jewelry  purposes.  A  perfect  stone, 
weighing  5  carats,  would  fairly  fetch  £20.  The 
name  of  the  stone  is  thought  to  be  of  Cingalese 
origin.  This  stone  is,  in  Saxony,  called  by  the 
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name  of  Schorl,”  from  a  village  where  it  is  found 
in  large  quantities.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
from  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch,  The  earliest  record  on 
this  stone  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  in 
Leipzig  in  1707,  called  Curious  Speculations  of 
Sleepless  Nights.”  Formerly,  the  German  Jews 
were  the  only  persons  who  could  be  found  to 
purchase  the  stone.  The  Tourmaline  is  now  sold 
under  a  variety  of  names,  owing  to  the  advantage 
it  has  of  possessing  a  diversity  of  colors.  But  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  other  stones  by  its  acquiring 
magnetic  properties  when  subjected  to  heat. 


THE  CINNAMON-STONE. 

• 

This  stone  has  been  spoken  of  under  the  heading 
of  Garnet (page  473). 


THE  YIOLET-RUBY. 

(See  page  231.) 
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The  Genesis  of  Gems  according  to  Purdnas^ 

Translation. 

Suta  saith. 

10.  I  am  going  to  describe  the  way  of  test¬ 
ing  gems.  There  was  an  asuraf^  in  days  of  yore, 
named  Vala,  He  is  said  to  have  routed  Indra 
and  the  other  gods,  and  to  have  proved  invincible 
by  them. 

11.  The  wily  gods  begged  of  their  antagonist 
the  boon  that  he  metamorphosed  himself  into 
their  sacrificial  beast.  The  puissant  asura  granted 
their  prayer,  and  thus  met  his  end. 

12.  Having  been  entangled  in  his  own  promise, 
he  became  a  beast  and  entered  into  a  pillar,  purely 
actuated  by  motives  of  benevolence  to  the  gods. 

I 

«tt^ art'll  I 

^  ^  'St^- 

^  I 


*  Compounded  of  a  (not — non)  and  sura  (god).  It  signifies  an 
adversary  of  the  gods.  Divested  of  figure,  and  read  in  the  light  of 
Sanskrit  Philology,  the  epithet  would  mean  an  aboriginal  person,  as 
distinguished  from  an  Aryan. 
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Translation. 

13.  By  virtue  of  his  merit,  all  the  members  of 
the  body  of  this  miracle  of  virtue  became  the  germs 
of  gems. 

14  It  is  believed  by  the  authorities  that  he  was 
the  source  of  all  the  gems  that  embellish  gods, 
Jakshas,  siddhas  and  pannagas,^ 

15 — 16.  Whirled  through  the  air,  wherever  the 
parts  of  his  body  fell,  in  oceans,  rivers,  mountains 
and  forests,  the  places  were  converted  into  mines 
of  precious  stones. 

17.  Some  of  these  are  destructive  to  demons 
and  snakes,  are  antidotes  to  poison  and  disease, 
cleanse  men  from  sin,  and  are  pure.  The  rest  are 
evil  and  defective. 
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Translation. 


18.  Wherever  the  hones  of  this  conqueror  of 
Indra  fell,  they  were  changed  into  diamonds  of 
various  shapes. 

19 — 20.  The  glorious  Sun^  was  watchfully  jour¬ 
neying  through  the  firmament,  so  deliciously  blue 
like  the  sword,  with  the  blood  of  this  mighty 
asura  ( which  contained  the  germs  of  precious 
stones),^  when  that  vanquisher  of  the  gods,  the 
ruler  of  Lanka,  t  elated  by  power,  obstructed 
the  god’s  course,  while  half-way,  like  E/ahu.  $ 


I 
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*  In  Hindu  Mythology,  the  Sun  is  conceived  as  a  god. 

t  Rd,vana.  Ceylon. 

X  R^hu  is  the  enemy  of  the  Sun.  The  eclipse  is  considered  by  the 
Hindus  as  effected  by  Edhu,  who  devours  the  Sun. 
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Translation. 


21.  Being  thus  obstructed  by  Eavana,  into  a 
beautiful,  large  and  deep  stream,  whose  waters  were 

V 

swayed  by  the  well-rounded  buttocks  of  the  fair 
ones  of  Ceylon,  and  whose  banks  were  lined  with 
goodly  betel-niit  trees,  the  Sun  let'  fall  the  blood 
which  he  had  been  carrying. 

f' 

22.  Since  that  time  the  river  has  become  sacred 

like  the  Ganges,  and  has  been  called  the  Eavana 
Ganga.  ^ 

23.  Since  then  the  "banks  of  the  river  have  been 
shining  at  night  like  a  well-polished  golden  bow, 
thickly  studded  with  gems  of  various  and  rare  hues. 
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Translation. 

V-  ' 

24.  The  shores  of  the  Rdvana  Gangd  pro¬ 
duce  Saugandhika^  Kuruvinda^  and  crystal-begotten 
sparkling,  beautifully  red  and  highly  valuable  rubies. 

25.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Valdsur, 
exquisitely  splendid,  and  many  tinted  beautiful 
Cat’s-eyes  were  produced  to  sounds  loud  and  sub¬ 
lime  as  the  swell  and  heaving  of  the  ocean. 

-v.  '  ,  - .  •  >  ‘ 

26.  Beautiful  Cat’s-eyes  of  many  colors,  ^  and 
darting  fiery  scintillations,  were  produced  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  deep  and  awful  growl  of  the 
heavens  seems  like  the  cries  of  the  king  of  ddnavas. 
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Translation. 

27.  The  rows  of  the  asura^s  teeth — so  white — 
fell  into  the  translucent  waters  of  the  father  of 
streams,  like  a  star-inwrought  chain  flung  from  the 
bosom  of  the  blue  deep. 

28.  The  teeth,  beautiful  in  their  splendour  like 
the  full  moon,  the  germs  of  all  precious  stones, 
entered  into  oysters,  conch-shells,  &c. 

29.  Wherever  they  fell,  the  waters  were,  cease¬ 
lessly  hidden  by  clouds.  The  germs  entering  into 
oysters  shot  up  into  pearls. 
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Translation. 

30.  Sesha  the  snake  took  the  entrails  of 
Valdsur  ^Lud&xng  them  into  the  country  of 
kana^  &c.,  and  hence  it  is  that  these  countries 
bring  forth  rare  Vidrumas^ 

31.  The  monarch  of  snakes  was  hastily  cutting 
his  aerial  way/  with  the  bile  of  the  lord  of  ddnavas. 

32.  The  trail  which  the  gem  which  graced  the 
hood  of  Vdsuhi  painted  on  the  azure  deep,  looked 
like  a  spacious  fragment  of  a  silver  bridge. 

33.  Then  Garma^  the  king  of  birds,  shook  the 
spheres  by  spreading  his  wings,  and  was  going  to 

attack  the  monarch  of  snakes. 
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Translation. 

34.  Terrified  at  this,  he  immediately  dropped 
the  bile  upon  a  valley  of  the  celebrated  Mdnikya 
mountain,  hot  with  the,  odour  of  malUJcd  flowers, 
and  containing  in  its  wood  of  various  trees,  gan^ 
dhatrina^  and  sildrdmA 

35.  No  sooner  Garura  came  up  than  the  bile 
suddenly  escaped  the  mouth  of  Ydsuki  and  fell  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Ever  since  that  place  has 
been  a  mine  of  emeralds. 

36.  At  this  time,  Garura,  on  taking  a  little  of 
the  bile  that  fell,  became  insensible,  and  anon 
came  out  all  the  quantity  of  the  bile  through  his 
nostrils. 
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Translation. 

37.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  hard  and 
auspicious  emeralds  resembling  the  parrot's  throat, 
sirisa  flower,  the  glow-worm’s  hack,  the  fresh 
green  sward,  moss,  the  Jcalhara  leaf,  tender  grass, 
and,  finally,  the  end  of  the  peacock’s  tail. 

38.  Wherever  the  bile,  thus  let  fall  by  Gamra^ 
dropped,  emeralds  are  found.  Consequently  such 
countries  are  valuable  and  rare. 
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Translation.  , 

39 — 40.  The  graceful  eyes  of  Valdsur^  fine 
as  the  blue  lotus,  fell  into  those  woods  where  the 
Cingalese  fair  ones  hold  their  mirth  and  revelry, 
which  are  encircled  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and 
which  abound  in  groves  of  the  cheerful  hetaka. 
This  place  produces  sapphires. 

41.  That  spot  in  the  Himalaya  on  which  the 
skin  of  Valdsum  fell,  produces  excellent  topazes. 
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Translation 


42.  T?amna^  took  the  nails  of  the  daityaJs 
hands,  and  with  alacrity  threw  them  into  a  forest. 
These  give  hirth  to  clean  cymophanes. 

43.  The  seed  of  the  ddnava  fell  on  the  north  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  to  it  excellent  vismas  owe  their 
origin. 

44 — 45.  After  having  worshipped  the  lord  of 
ddnavas,  as  the  snakes  were  journeying  in  the 
north,  they  planted  the  nails  of  his  feet  in  sacred 
mountains,  rivers  and  celebrated  places ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  Dwaraka,  Bagdad,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Nerbudda  produce  garnets  resembling  the 
black  spot  of  gunjd^  honey,  the  lotus-stalk,  the 
musk  deer,  fire,  and  the  plantain  tree. 
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1 _ _ 

I  Translation. 

46 — 47.  ( jS.re )  taking  the  loveliness  and 

grace  of  the  lord  of  ddnavas,  dropped  it  into  the 
Nerbudda  and  on  a  low  tract,  and  this  has  since  been 

f 

producing  rudhirdkhyas  spotted  like  the  insect 
cochineal,  red  like  the  upper  beak  of  the  parrot, 
and  shaped  like  the  full-blown  flower. 

48.  The  king  of  snakes  threw  the  sweat  of  the 
lord  of  the  ddnavas  upon  the  shores  of  the  Cavery, 
the  Vindya  hills,  the  country  of  the  Jamnas,  China, 
and  Nepaul ;  and  it  produces  a  bright  sky-colored 
crystal  named  taildkhya. 
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Division  of  Diamonds  into  Castes. 

*  -  I 

Translation, 

49.  The  W9rd  Mr  aha  (diamond)  is  always  mas¬ 
culine  ;  vajra^  both  masculine  and  feminine,  and  it 
is  another  name  for  chandra-mani  (moon-stone). 
A  white  is  a  Brahmin,  a  red  one  is  a  Ksha- 
triya,  a  yellow  one  is  a  Vaishya,  and  a  black  one 
is  a  Sudra. 

60.  The  Brahmin  diamond  {vajra)  is  very  use¬ 
ful  in  chemical  operations,  and  brings  about  the 
acquisition  of  lordship,  friends,  courtiers,  wealth, 
kingdom,  forts,  armies,  and  good  luck  to  one’s 
family.  A  Kshatriya  diamond  wards  off  old  age 
and  premature  death ;  a  Vaisya  one  crowns  every 
endeavour  after  acquisition  with  success;  while  a 
Sudra  one  is  a  panacea. 
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Distinction  of  Gender, 

Translation. 

51.  Diamonds  are  divided  into  masculine,  femi¬ 
nine,  and  neuter  gender,  according  to  character. 
Each  class  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks.  A 

I  finely  circular  diamond,  possessing  happy  signs, 

I  highly  lustrous,  large,  and  free  from  rehlid^  vindu, 
&c.,  is  masculine. 

52.  A  six-cornered  diamond  marked  with  rehhd, 
vii'idu^  &c.,  is  feminine  ;  and  a  very  large  triangular 
diamond  is  neuter. 

53.  Of  these,  the  masculine  kind  is  the  best, 
and  very  useful  in  chemical  operations.  A  femi¬ 
nine  diamond  brings  grace,  and  is  very  auspicious 
to  women,  but  a  neuter  diamond  is  destructive  of 

j  energy,  and  brings  weakness  and  disappointment. 
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Translation. 

54.  A  feminine  diamond  is  auspicious  to  women, 
a  neuter  diamond,  to  impotent  people,  while  a 
masculine  diamond  is  useful  to  all. 


2%^  Process  of  Mefining  Gems. 

f 

55.  Acid  water  refines  rubies ;  the  juice  of  the 
jay  anti  leaf,  pearls ;  ashes,  vidrumas  and  the  milk 
of  cows,  emeralds. 

56.  The  gruel  of  kulatJiya  kaldya  refines  the 
ruby ;  the  juice  of  the  little  natiyd  thorn,  the  dia¬ 
mond  ;  blue  water,  the  sapphire;  the  urine  of 
cows,  the  gomeda  (agate) ;  and  the  water  of  trifald^ 
the  vaidurjya. 
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;  r  Translation. 

57.  After  mixing  up  (according  to  some)  the 
i  juice  of  the  ^Mdddra^  Manahsild^  sulpher,  and 
!;  haritdli  one  should  boil  them  in  putpdh  eight 
I  times :  every  other  gem  except  the  diamond  is 
\  thus  refined.  |  ; 

I  68.  According  to  others,  rubies,  pearls,  corals 
I  and  other  gems  are  refined  by  boiling  them  for  a 
jpmAam  in  a  vessel  containing  the  juice  of  jayantl^ 
\  hung  up  over  a  fire. 

^  69 — 60.  According  to  others,  all  gems  are 

[  refined  by  steeping  and  Jboiling  them  thrice  seven 
J  times  respectively  in  the  juice  of  ghritakumdrl,  little 
J  natiyd  thorn,  and  the  milk  from  human  teats. 
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Teanslation. 

General  Froperties  of  Gems,  according  to 
Sanskrit  Medical  Science, 

61.  Pearl,  coral,  diamond,  sapphire,  the  cat's- 
eye,  crystal  and  other  gems  are  laxative,  astringent 
in  taste,  palateable  and  cool. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  Puhy. 

62.  The  Science  of  Gems  has  it  that  ruby  is 
sweet,  cool,  specific  for  imperfect  oxidation  and 
biliousness,  and  very  valuable  in  chemical  opera¬ 
tions. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  Pearl. 

63.  The  Pearl  is  sweet  in  taste,  very  cool,  and 
specific  for  eye-diseases,  cures  poisoning  and  atro¬ 
phy,  and  brings  strength  and  vigor  to  weak  limbs. 
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Translation. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  Zircon. 

64.  The  Zircon  is  sour,  heating,  and  curative  of 
unhealthy  oxidation,  sharpens  the  appetite,  helps 
digestion,  and  takes  away  sin. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  Topaz. 

65.  The  Topaz  is  sour,  cool,  and  curative  of 
abnormal  Oxidation,  causes  appetite,  and  brings 
fame,  wealth  and  wisdom. 

^  'V 

Particular  Properties  of  th&  Coral. 

66.  The  Coral  is  sour,  sweet,  specific  for  cold 
and  biliousness,  nutritious,  and  grace-imparting; 
and  the  wearing  of  it  is  very  beneficial  to  women. 
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I _ 

Translation. 

\  Particular  Properties  of  the  Diamond. 

67.  The  Diamond  combines  all  the  six  tastes, 

I  cures  every  kind  of  disease,  is  good  in  indigestion,  is 

a  blessing,  brings  robustness,  and  is  very  useful  in 
chemical  operations. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  Sapphire. 

68.  The  Sapphire  is  bitter,  warm  and  good  in 
cold  and  biliousness,  and  alleviates  the  rage  of  sani^ 
when  worn. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  Lapis  lazuli. 

69.  The  Lapis  lazuli  is  tender,  deliciously  cool, 
and  curative  of  biliousness,  and  is  auspicious. 
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1  I 

!  *  One  of  the  stars  influencing  men’s  destinies.  The  astral  influence 

5  is  still  undoubtingly  believed  in  by  the  Hindus. 
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Translation. 

JP articular  Frojperties  of  the  Emerald, 

70.  The  Emerald  is  cool,  good  in  poisoning, 

I* 

sweet  and  purgative,  helps  digestion,  cures  bilious¬ 
ness,  removes  disrelish,  is  nutritious,  and  wards  off' 
spectral  influence. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  CaPs-eye, 

71.  The  Cat’s-eye  is  warm,  sour  and  curative  of 
cold,  imperfect  oxidation,  chronic  derangements 
of  the  spleen  and  colic,  and  is  generally  auspicious 
when  worn. 

Particular  Properties  of  the  Sun-stone. 

72.  The  Sun-stone  is  warm,  flawless,  good  in 
cold  and  in  defective  oxidation,  and  sacred ;  it  is  an 
elixir  vitce^  and  is  the  delight  of  the  Sun. 
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Translation. 

Farticular  Froperties  of  the  Cliandrahdnta, 

73.  The  Chandrahdnta  is  cool  and  cooling,  and 
cures  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  is 
transparent,  very  much  liked  by  Mahddeva,  and, 
when  worn,  removes  chill  poverty’  and  baneful 
astral  influences. 

Farticular  Properties  of  Crystal, 

74  The  Crystal  gives  strength  and  cures  bi¬ 
liousness,  morbid  heat  and  fistula.  Its  rosary  is 
infinitely  more  efficacious  than  any  other. 

Farticular  Properties  of  VaiJcrdnta, 

75.  The  Vaikrdnta  is  specific  for  consump¬ 
tion,  leprosy  and  poisoning.  It  may  enter  into 
medicines  as  a  substitute  for  diamond,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  latter  in  producing 
energy. 
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Translation. 

76.  A  blue,  a  white  or  a  red  Vaikrdnta  is  refined 
like  a  diamond ;  and  when  refined,  may  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter. 


THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  SANSKRIT  ASTROLOGERS 

ON  GEMS. 

The  Seats  of  the  Grahas  determined. 

77-78.  The  seat  of  the  Sun  is  the  ruby ;  that  of 
the  Moon,  the  ChandraJcdnta ;  that  of  Hahu,  the 
emerald ;  that  of  Sani,  the  sapphire ;  that  of  Budha, 
the  zircon ;  that  of  Vrihaspati,  the  crystal ;  that  of 
Sukra,  the  cat's-eye ;  and  finally  that  of  Mangala, 
the  coral ; — so  says  the  Sastra. 
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Translation. 

Ill  Stars  and  how  to  jpropitiate  them  hy  bestowal 

of  Gems, 

79.  When  the  Sun  is  hostile,  a  pure  ruby  ;  when 
the  Moon,  a  good  pearl ;  when  Mangal,  a  coral ; 
when  Budha,  the  emerald ;  when  Vrihaspati,  the 
topaz  ;  when  Sukra,  the  diamond ;  when  Sani,  the 
sapphire ;  when  Eahu,  the  zircon ;  and  when  Ketu, 
the  cat’s-eye,  should  be  given. 

What  Gems  should  he  worn  to  ward  off  evil 

Astral  Influences, 

80 — 81.  If  the  Sun  is  adverse,  the  cat’s-eye  ;  if 
the  Moon,  the  sapphire ;  if  Mangala,  the  ru% ;  if 
Budha,  the  ruby  too ;  if  Vrihaspati,  the  pearl ;  if 
Sukra^  the  diamond ;  if  Sani,  the  mahdnila ;  if 
Bdhu,  the  zircon ;  and  if  Ketu,  the  emerald,  should 
be  worn. 
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Translation. 

What  jewelled  Ornaments  should  he  worn  for  the 

above  purpose. 

82.  When  the  Sun  is  evil,  the  ruby;  when  the 
Moon,  the  diamond ;  when  Man  gala,  the  coral ; 
when  Budha,  the  zircon ;  when  Vrihaspati,  the 
pearl ;  when  Sukra,  the  cat’s-eye  ;  when  Sani,  the 
sapphire  ;  and  when  Eahu,  the  emerald,  should  be 
used  with  ornaments. 

The  Seats  of  Kings  determined, 

83.  The  seat  of  the  graha  under  whose  influ¬ 
ence  a  king  is  born,  is  also  his  seat ;  and  a  crystal 
seat  is  good  for  all. 
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I  Translation.  | 

84.  In  coronation,  in  setting  out  on  a  journey, 
in  victory,  and  in  war,  a  seat  of  loadstone  should 
be  used. 

85.  In  the  rainy  season,  kings  should  use  seats 
of  emeralds  ;  and  when  the  clouds  begin  to  roar,  \ 
they  should  sit  on  seats  of  pure  gems. 

The  Thrones  of  Kings  determined.  | 

86.  The  magnificent  seat  on  which  a  king  sits, 
is  called  ihQ  Srisinhdsana.  There  are  eight  kinds  of 
it: — viz.i  Tadma-sinhdsana  (Lotus-throne),  Sanhha-^ 
sinhdsana  (Conch-throne),  Gaja-sinhdsana  (Ele¬ 
phant-throne),  ILmisa-sinhdsana  (Swan-throne), 
Sinhasinlidsana  ( Lion-throne ),  Vringa-sinhdsaua  ! 

( Beetle-throne),  Mriga-sinhdsana  (Deer- throne), 
and  Sccyasinlidsana  (Horse- throne).  | 
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Translation. 

87.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  these 
eight  kinds  of  thrones  are  respectively  auspicious 
to  kings  horn  under  the  eight  astral  influences  ; — 
that  is,  if  a  king  is  born  under  the  influence  of  the 
Sun,  the  Lotus ;  if  of  the  Moon,  the  Conch  ;  if  of 
Mangala^  the  Elephant ;  if  of  Budha  the  Swan ;  if 
of  Vriliaspati^  the  Lion  ;  if  of  Sukra,  the  Bee ;  if 
of  San%  the  Deer ;  if  of  RdhUj  the  Horse  throne, 
should  be  used. 

The  Lotus  Throne, 

88.  The  throne  which  is  made  of  gdmhhdri 
wood,  which  is  mounted  with  pure  gold,  which  is 
decorated  with  lotus  garlands  and  rubies  : 
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Translation. 

89-90-91.  At  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a 
padmaJcosha  ornamented  with  rubies,  at  the 
eight  sides  of  which  there  are  as  many  figures, 
each  measuring  the  king’s  twelve  fingers,  which,  has 
four  figures  in  it,  which  is  exquisitely  embossed 
with  the  nine  gems,  and  which  is  covered  with 
a  scarlet  cloth,  is  called  a  Lotus-throne.  Kings, 
sitting  on  it,  attain  great  power. 

The  Conch  Throne. 

92-93.  That  throne  which  is  composed  of  vadren^ 
dra  wood,  which  is  decorated  with  chains  of 
conch,  which  is  inlaid  with  pure  crystal  and  silver, 
the  fore-parts  of  whose  feet  are  partly  made  of  conch 
and  embellished  with  pure  crystal,  which  contains 
twenty -seven  figures,  and  which  is  covered  with  a 
white  silken  cloth,  is  called  a  Conch-throne. 
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Translation. 

The  Mejphant  Throne, 


94 — 95.  That  tlirone  which  is  made  of  panasa^ 
wood,  which  contains  figures  of  the  elephant, 
which  is  decked  out  in  cat’s-eyes,  vidrumas,  and 
gold,  whose  feet  rest  upon  heads  of  elephants, 
which  has  a  figure  on  each  limb  of  the  elephants,  and 
which  is  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth,  is  called  an 
Elephant  Throne.  It  leads  to  empire. 


The  Swan- Throne, 


96.  That  throne  which  is  made  of  sal  wood,which 
is  embellished  with  figures  of  the  swan,  which  is 
decorated  with  topazes,  gold  and  humvindas'. 
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Translation. 

97.  The  foreparts  of  whose  feet  have  figures 
of  swans,  which  is  decked  out  with  tvrenty-one 
figures  composed  of  zircons,  and  which  is  covered 
with  yellow  cloth,  is  called  the  Swan-throne. 
This  removes  every  evil. 

The  Lion  Throne. 

98 — 99.  The  throne  which  is  made  of  sandal 
wood,  which  is  embellished  with  figures  of  the 
lion,  which  is  ornamented  with  pure  diamonds  and 
gold,  whose  feet  contain  figures  of  lions  and 
twenty-one  other  figures,  which  is  decorated  with 
good  oyster-begotten  and  other  pearls  : 
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Translation. 

100.  And  which  is  covered  with  white  cloth, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Lion-throne.  The  use  of 
this  throne  leads  to  universal  dominion. 

The  Beetle  Throne, 

101-102.  The  throne  which  is  composed  of  pure 
champaka-vf oodii  which  is  decorated  with  figures  of 
the  beetle  and  with  pure  rubies,  whose  feet  rest 
upon  poAmakoshas  and  twenty-two  figures,  and 
which  is  covered  with  blue  cloth,  is  the  Beetle- 
throne.  It  brings  about  destruction  of  foes  and 
victory. 

The  Beer  Throne, 

103.  Tnie  throne  is  made  of  nimba  wood, 
decorated  with  figures  of  deer  and  ornamented  with 
sapphires,  mahdnilas^^  and  gold. 

1 

^no  (^0^1 

I  I 


*  Vide  ante. 
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Teanslation. 

104.  Its  legs  rest  upon  heads  of  deer ;  it  contains 
forty  figures;  and  is  decked  out  in  blue  cloth. 
This  seat  confers  wealth,  victory,  prosperity  and 
healthiness. 

The  Horse  Throne, 

105-106.  That  throne  which  is  made  of  ndg-lcesara 
wood,  which  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  horses, 
whose  legs  rest  upon  seventy-five  figures  and 
heads  of  horses  studded  with  all  the  gems,  and 
which  is  decked  out  in  colored  cloths,  is  called  the 
Horse-throne,  It  confers  wealth  and  victory. 
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Translation. 

The  Regal  Chowries,^ 

107.  A  TWO-HANDED  wliito  diamond-studded 
cliowriej  with  a  gold  handle,  is  pleasant  to  kings. 

108.  The  handles  of  chowries  of  Brahmin, 
Kshatriya,  Vaisya  and  Sudra  sovereigns  should 
respectively  he  ornamented  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
cat’s-eyes  and  sapphires. 

The  Regal  Umbrellas. 

109.  The  regal  umbrellas  should  be  fringed 
with  thirty-two  chains  of  thirty -two  pearls  each  ; 
and  their  tops  should  be  crested  with  a  pure 
diamond  of  the  Brahmin  species. 


1 

Ft^fjT'Tir  I 

'S  Ft1% 

cit^  wl  1 

lui  W?\ 

trtfi  fi^ii  ftw  itfm  I  >=S)  I 

*  The  bushy  tail  of  Bos  Grunniens,  used  as  a  fly-flap  and  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty. 
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Translation. 

110.  The  pommels  of  the  handles  of  the  umbrel¬ 
las  should  be  set  with  huruvindas  and  rubies.  These 
are  called  the  regal  navadanda  umbrellas. 

The  JEffect  of  setting  jpnre  Diamonds  on  the  Fronts 

of  the  Folaces  of  Kings, 

111.  The  fronts  of  regal  palaces  should  burn 
with  pure  diamonds.  This  wards  off  every  kind 
of  evil. 

The  Vringdra  ascertained, 

112.  The  vessel  which  is  used  in  pouring  out 
water  in  coronating  monarchs  is  entitled  vringdra. 
The  gems  which  should  respectively  be  placed  on 
the  vringdra,  having  regard  to  the  various  astral  in¬ 
fluences  swaying  the  intended  kings,  are  as  follows; — 

J 
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Translation. 

113-114.  For  those  respectively  influenced  by 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Budha,  Vrihaspati^  Sukra^  Sani 
and  RdhUy  the  ruby,  diamond,  cat’s-eye,  pearl, 
sapphire,  emerald  and  pearl  should  he  placed  on 
the  coronation  vessel.  None  need  be  placed  for 
those  kings  influenced  by  Mangala  ;  hut  the  pure 
golden  or  the  clay  vringdra  is  auspicious  for  all. 

116.  In  the  vessels  used  in  the  coronations  of 
Brahmin,  Kshetrya,  Yaisya,  and  Sudra  sovereigns, 
diamonds,  rubies,  cat’s -eyes  and  sapphires  should 
respectively  be  placed. 

116.  Those  sovereigns  who  are  invested  in 
compliance  with  this  ordinance,  attain  long  lives 
and  prosperity  ;  otherwise  bad  results  ensue. 
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Translation. 

The  'putting  of  Gems  on  the  Ground  interdicted, 

117, 118, 119.  BhagabIna  said  Whoever,  O 
Earth,  should  foolishly  place  on  thee  the  sword, 
the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  crystal,  topaz, 
the  sapphire,  the  sun-stone,  the  rudrdJeshaf^ 
kusamula^  the  nirm&lya,^  the  edibles  offered  to 
a  god,  the  emerald,  gorochand^X  the  pearl,  the 
oyster,  the  ruby,  silver,  gold,  and  the  coral,  shall 
verily  live  for  ten- thousand  years  in  the  hell 
called  hdlsutrar 


I 

bRiW, 

WT  ^ 

I  I 


*  The  berry  of  the  tree  JSlceocarpus  Ganitrus. 
t  Flowers  offered  to  a  deity. 

X  A  yellow  substance  found  in  the  brain  of  kine. 
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Translation. 

The  Fortune  attending  bestowal  of 
Gems  for  Merit, 

120.  He  who  bestows  on  Brahmins  diamonds^ 
pearls,  corals  and  rubies,  goes  to  Indra’s  heaven. 

The  Fortune  attending  the  Wearing  of  Gemmed 

Ornaments, 

121.  The  wearing  of  gemmed  ornaments  brings 
respect,  fame,  longevity,  wealth,  happiness,  strength 
and  fruition. 

122.  Over  and  above  this,  it  wards  off  evil 
astral  influence,  makes  the  body  healthy,  removes 
misery  and  ill-fortune,  and  washes  away  sin. 
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Tkanslation. 

123.  Elegant  dresses,  garlands,  fragrant  objects 
and  jewelled  ornaments  are  the  objects  of  desire: 
they  remove  the  disturbances  of  Hdkshasas^  restore 
health  and  bring  wealth  and  good  fortune. 

The,  'Fortunes  implied  hy  dreams  of  Gems. 

124.  The  man  who  dreams  a  fish,  flesh,  a  pearl, 
a  conch,  sandal  or  a  diamond,  comes  by  immense 
wealth  on  awaking. 

125.  If  one  sees  a  sacred  spot,  a  palace,  or  a 
gem-house,  attains  success  and  strength,  and  reaps 
the  merit  of  having  actually  visited  a  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage. 

126.  0  Vraja,  the  man  who  in  a  dream  bestows 
on  a  Brahmin  a  pearl-chain,  a  garland  or  fragrant 
sandal-paste,  gains  riches  and  happiness. 
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Translation. 

127.  The  man  on  whom  a  virgin  of  eight, 
glistening  with  gems,  smiles  in  a  dream,  becomes 
the  favorite  of  BhagabatiJ^ 

128.  He  who  dreams  of  a  girl,  the  rain-bow  or 
a  white  cloud,  or  who  in  a  dream  obtains  a  crystal 
chain,  receives  respect  everywhere. 

The  Effect  of  seeing  Gems  on  the  eve  of  a  Journey. 

129.  On  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  a  fight, 
Eamchandrat  counted  upon  victory  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  auspicious  signs  and  hear  auspicious 
sounds. 


'Stt^  ^  ^  I 
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*  The  spouse  of  Mahadeva  an4  personification  of  the  cosmic  force. 

t  The  redoubted  solar  hero. 
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Translation. 

130 — 131.  He  saw  on  his  right  rubies,  silver, 
pearls,  gems,  curds,  khai^^  white  grain,  white 
flowers,  saffron,  copper,  crystal,  mercury,  vermilion, 
the  red  and  the  white  sandal-paste  and  diamonds. 

The  Rosary  determined, 

132.  The  rosary  should  he  composed  of  pearls, 
coral,  rudrakshya,  or  crystal ;  or  the  names  should  be 
counted  on  certain  finger-joints.  A  rosary  of  gold  or 
gems  is  a  hundred  times  as  auspicious  as  any  other. 

The  Effect  of  wearing  Rudrdkshas  with  Gems, 

133.  The  man  who  wears  rudrdkshas^  together 
with  pearls,  corals,  crystals,  silver,  cat’s-eyes  and 
gold,  propitiates  Mahddeva, 
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Translation. 

How  to  purify  Water  hy  Gems. 

134.  By  first  straining  water  through  a  piece 
of  clean  and  thick  silk,  it  is  freed  from  animalculse ; 
next  by  putting  under  it  gold,  pearls,  &c.,  it  is 
rendered  perfectly  pure  and  good. 

The  Flacing  of  cooJced  Food  in  suitable  Vessels. 

135.  Rdgashdraha^^  sattaJcay\  always 

be  placed  in  vessels  of  glass  or  crystal,  or  in  those 
studded  with  cat’s-eyes,  &c.;  otherwise  the  qualities 
of  the  things  may  change. 
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*  A  dish  composed  of  a  kind  of  kidney  bean  called  mudga,  mixed 
with  the  pomegranate  and  the  grape  juice. 

t  It  is  composed  of  flour  mixed  with  ghee. 
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»ftf?r,  ^f^w^^’sjfqqT,  in"» 

■^Tqq  qiw  I  ^  I 

’SRfzqt,  qtTf^^ 

sfl^TT  wqq 

qiTWT  K  I 

i' 

K«iqiT  ^%qiT  qqnqiT  q:^  qi'?^  %‘  ( 

%  fq^rraifw!  'sst  *i%»fT’i  "^tqiTf  ^t» 
?iTfwq«,  5fi-qrT»  qr^fqqr,  qiiftqi  qr^T  TWif^ 
^'Vi;  qr^rai  qq5F  qrf^T  ^ 

fq^qt  'qq)  qq»  ?nr,  qriq  qi^  n  ii  ii 
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Translation. 

The  Setting  of  Gems  in  Temples, 

136-137.  O  dwija,  on  the  east  of  an  image  should  \ 
be  set  the  diamond ;  on  the  south-east,  the  pearl ;  on 
the  south,  the  cat’s-eye;  on  the  south-west,  the 
conch ;  on  the  west,  the  crystal ;  on  the  north-west, 
the  topaz  ;  on  the  north,  the  moon-stone  ;  on  the 
north-east,  the  sapphire  ;  and  near  the  middle,  the 
ruby,  I 

The  Effect  of  Worshipping  SaJcti  with  a  [ 

Gemmed  Vessel 

138-139.  0  dear,  large-eyed  girl,  he  who  reveren- 

tially  worships  Sakti  with  a  vessel  set  with 
vidrumas^  rubies,  sapphires,  cat’s-eyes,  crystals,  and 
emeralds,  indubitably  obtains  wealth,  sons,  wives 
and  fame. 

I 

I 

^  n'S'^  I 


6ia  I 

I 

'g  'ft^5  '^11  ?  8  ®  # 

'vr  'J 

tfW  ’jp^T  II  ^8?  II 

mn^K ^51  II  ^8^  ii 

\j  >  ^  v3 

^'VsT^rt  ^T  I 

g^nM  f%  ^’rf^q’JT  11  ?  8^  ii 


<1T5TflT  I 

Tsii  fgf^  ^'WW%  I 

Cv 

TTf%%  STKT^W  f  f  ^nfn^,  »rtf?T,  ^^T» 

»lfw,  '■^r,  fV,  '^s?5T,  51^ 

^Tt  I  \8®  I  ?8?  I 

^5»T^T  imT^T  W  qB’fTT^  | 

<\ 

HKT^^’sf^  %€l-^  *rf^  ir^x 

Ov, 

m7I  I  ?  8  I 

^^'ST  W«TT5I  IT^T 

®\  C\ 

f^%»  ^ gw  ^r^w^t^icRT  I  ?  8  ^  I 
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Translation. 

The  Worship  of  Lakshmi  with  Gems. 

140-141.  Primarily,  Narayana  worshipped  Lah- 
shmi  in  Baikiintha^  with  rubies,  pearls,  garlands, 
good  gems,  diamonds,  milk,  sandal-paste,  beautiful 
twigs,  new  clouds,  etc. 

The  Fortune  obtained  by  Worshipping  Gemmed 

Images  of  Goddesses, 

142.  By  worshipping  the  image  of  a  goddess 
studded  with  sapphires,  Narayana  has  obtained  his 
wonderful  spiritual  power  for  ever  and  a  day. 

143.  By  constantly  worshipping  a  goddess  made 
of  crystal,  Varuna\  has  become  the  master  of  all 
the  waters. 

I 

<• 

lew  1 

I  ^8°  I  ^8^  I 

's  w  >2tt'9  I  :>8^  I 

Crftw 

I  :>8s  I 


*  The  heaven  of  this  god, 
t  The  god  of  water. 
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JTfiUfTmT  I 


i 

5  ov  '' 

wsT  ’rl^sf^r  ^!n?r:  ^?j<ihr^^‘  ||  ?  8  8  B 

’T^jflTT’rT:  i 

H5T  511^'>f  »ft?n^i:  U-^JTSrt^W  ^X  xi  B  ^sl  il 

I  ^T  I 

WTBi  ffi:  iratf^  TT^#  B  ?  8  ^  B 

?r^T  <^»TfT  TO  5Tf?f  I 

I  ftr^TT  ^'SJT  »i5r%f^ff  B  IB'S  B 
I  cT^nri 

’^I^T  ^srr  f%i^, 

I  ?88  I 

i 

WTTT^B^  f%t> 

^tT^T  qRK  W  I  ^  8^1  I 

^TisqiRnr  'gkiqiT  ’ifff  q^TR  qix:%  ^4^ 

TOTfqi^,  ^rat^qj^  qiq^ 

I  I 

%  ^ q^Tsi !  g^THt  qfwqii  I5T  ^rr, 

^qi^T  q^sf»J^Tq  q’CT  '?\5?I  ^rffRT 

/  ^ 

I  qmir  1  ?8^  I 
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Translation. 

144.  The  Moon  constantly  worshipped  a  goddess 
made  of  pearls,  and  hence  his  divine  effulgence. 

145.  The  Pannagas^^  paid  their  adorations  to  a 
goddess  composed  of  coral,  and  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  come  by  high  stations. 

146.  Women  can  always  escape  the  curse  of  steri¬ 
lity  by  adoring  a  goddess  decked  with  diamonds. 

147.  Therefore,  0  God  of  gods,  do  thou  too 
pay  thy  devotions  to  a  gemmed  goddess,  that  thou 
mayst  see  thy  dearest  desires  crowned  with  fulfil¬ 
ment,  and  that  thy  life  may  be  one  perpetual 
growth  of  heavenward  enterprise.’^ 

7r#fl  (Trfti  wt 

'5lf%  I  ^88  I 

(Hf%  ^  3l1^ 

■stt'Q’  ^%rt  ^  I  i8'jj  I 

OtCW!  C5t% 

I  'i8<^  I 


*  Semi-divine  serpents. 
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6^  ^ 


Bcf  ^^=9  1 

<!\ 


f^Tf^  ^f^T  g  ^Tf^^UItTg^qJT:  I 

5f^wt  Juft:  II  ?  8®=  II 
f%w  ’Tf3r?f  ^  I 

qir^m*r?i  tir  ll  ?«£.  n 

ff ^T^’S:  I 

^^€|[  ?:t^i  lU  yi®  B 


?IT3HT  1 


»j^^T  ^'5r  %  I 

^Tcl^t  €}W  I 

<\ 

StWf^ 

’^q^  qjf^qiTc^  ftrqftiqir 

f^^<!I  qiT^  I  I 

Tsf^^qiT,  »Tf«iqiT,  f f^q- 
qqrr  qn:q  "#  i  ^8«.  i 

'q^qr  qtfnqiTj  qffjrr  qqw  ^flrqj  qfwqsTj 


<TTqqiT  qqri  qncw  i  ^yt®  i 
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Translation 


The  Fortune  acquired  hy  Worshipping  Gemmed 


Images  of  Siva 


Suta  said  : — 

148.  HAViNa  been  desired  by  Brabma — the 
Creator —  ViswaTcarmd^  made  for  and  gave  to  each 
a  linga  of  Siva,  suited  to  his  possessions. 

149-150.  Vishnu  always  worships  a  Sivadinga 
of  sapphires ;  Indra,  one  of  rubies ;  Kuvera^ 
one  of  gold ;  the  sensible  Moon,  one  of  pearls ; 
Agn%  an  image  of  diamonds;  Varuna,  an 
image  of  crystal ;  the  twelve  A'dityas,  an  image 
of  copper. 


I 


j 

I  1>8S)  I 

5nf, 

I  I 


*  The  Hindu  Vulcan,  without  the  opprobrium  of  rebellion  against  the 
Omnip&tmt. 
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JTfiifnw  r 


WTT^TTTrr:  i 

fnH^IT  '^H  I 

^  sr’STTsJTi^  q^  n  II 

^fq^l 

^isq^Tra^  qif^  ^?rWT^  i 

Trf?niTwfq^^  qq^iftr  n  ?  ii,s?  II 

twT%  qirf% w  ^rr^qf  ^  f 

fq^T?i;  ^q'w  tt  II  n 

»TT^  »TT^t  ^  q  q^?:T^qq  q^'  I 

fqfqq?i;_^^qi^i?f  ^  n  ?<(8  n 

trcswi 

'^RSfr  ^Tf^  qqqw  v»iTqir»  qsrew,  q^r 

qr^  f%qf%^qrr  ^r  qi^  qnr 

I  <{yi?  I 

qi'?w  %’  I 

qtq  qiqqiT  qqqiT  fq^T^r  ?RVf%  ^it, 

^q  fq$q%  -fffqqTqiqiT  ftq^qr  q^iqi^r  qR:i 

n 

T I  ^yi'^  I 

qqqqr  qnfrqiq  qqiqx  fiiqf^^^^q, 

qrif^qi^  qi^qiT  qqiqi  fwqfqrwqqiq,  ^nqi^ 
qif^qiq  qtfqqiT  q^T^ii  ftrqf%i^qiq,  qriqw  wft- 
qrq  q^qriqiT  q^iiqi  fqiqf%^wq  I  I 

VT^T  qnf%qT#  JTTfwqiqT  q^iqi  f^qf^’rqqrq, 
fqj^  ^Tf^qrrt  ^ftq^qqrqT  f^qf%^qiq  i  ?^8i 
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Translation. 

151.  AgdiUjAnanta^  and  the  other  great  ser¬ 
pents  adore  the  linga  of  corals  Nirit%  of  wood, 
Yama,  of  emeralds.  The  worship  of  these  leads  to 
the  highest  power  and  greatness. 

Listen  further. 

152.  We  have  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
Siva-vrata  now  we  shall  come  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  months/in  respect  of  this  subject. 

153-154.  In  April,  the  diamond  ;  in  May,  the 
emerald ;  in  June,  the  pearl ;  in  July,  the  sapphire  ; 
in  August  the  ruby ;  in  September,  the  zircon  : 


f*r#rw 

^  I  I 

^  I  I 

h*rr«t  ^ 

♦|The  great ’serpent'who  kept  the  earth  from  going  down  to 
“  bottomless  perdition”  at  the  reign  of  Chaos. 


nftwm  I 


IT^IT  I 

Ov 

I 

; 

'ftw  ?tT¥  II  II 

tw  I 

^T  II  II 

>'  ■"  .  ■  * 

f  iTW^  TTWfl^T  rTT^^  ?T^T  I .  . 

i%w’  lU'JL'S  B 

<TK5tsrrj 

^Tf%^T^  ^’IT^T  ^siT^TT 
TJ^’f'ur  ^STI^T 

5tTff5IT^ 

^if%5rT^  I  ?yiyL  I 

TTT^^nt 

»T^sr  '^f?r  TiiT^  %  I  w'f  f^«r- 

<N 

n  ^%?ET 

«T^^5i  1 1  I 

^  ^WT  ^  ftri'  ^  ^  51  ^ 

^  riT^T  5r  f?i%  ^  ^  'TW^:  sr 

^  5r5TT5i%  I  ?y[\si , 
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I 

!Tkanslation. 

165-156.  In  October,  the  coral;  in  November, 
the  cat’s-eye ;  in  December,  the  topaz  ;  in  January, 
the  serpent-stone ;  in  February,  the  cJiandraJcdnta ; 
and  in  March,  the  gold  Siva-linga^  should  be 
respectively  worshipped.  For  want  of  others,  the 
image  of  pure  gold  is  good  for  every  month,  and  its 
worship  is  auspicious. 

I  157.  For  want  of  gold,  the  silver ;  for  want  of 
silver,  the  copper  ;  for  want  of  copper,  the  stone 
j  image ;  for  want  of  stone,  the  image  of  fragrant 
I  materials,  may  be  formally  worshipped. 


I  ' 

f^- 
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HftnrraT  i 


I 

f HT?:  I 

f%#  ’5:f%5r:  r 

iTfr'ci^T^  gwi  ^  ^-sf  fi^TT  II  %  yi$  II 

ffPj’TT^W  WWT  »r^?fi?r  I 

f^WlfsT  ^fsrWTfsT  | 

?R5WT  I 

I 

^Pa^  ^  I 

^ig'sr 

®\. 

^Tf%^  I  I 

^^T,  ^»IT ,  ^■^fsTJJT,  '^?:t,  »ITfw^,  Vtfw, 
€tWTs  ?IT?T>  f^frft,  tTT^Tj  TeJ  VTg5R^ 

^^T'5r  f3I^f%'^  ^'S’iT  ^J?r 

■g^K^T  '^5Ur%  I  I  I 
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Tkanslation. 

Listen  further. 

Kumar  said, — 

158.  The  stone  linga  of  the  God  of  gods, — the 
bearer  of  the  trident — should  be  devoutly  wor- 
shipped  by  all  men  as  well  as  by  Brahma  and  the 
other  gods. 

159 — 160.  A  linga  of  sapphires,  corals,  cat’s* 

4  ■ 

eyes,  diamonds,  zircons,  rubies,  pearls,  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  brass,  or  emeralds,  is  very  sacred, — and 
the  worship  of  it  is  attended  with  the  fulfilment  of 
every  desire. 


1 

I 

>2tTr^,  c^rtw, 

'8 

'S  '8 

-sfftl  I  -idii  I 
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Hfjffnm  I 


I 

^15^1  nT  n  ?^?  II 

'wfq'q  I 

%^'  ?i'q  I 

Tf2if%w  ^HiJ^rrq  ^  ii  s?  ii 

q'^qiT^TlW  II  ?  n 

trC5tm  I 

%  I 

qTTiqiT  qir,  q^T  Tf’?4 

^fiT  ■?  I  ^  qjTR  f^fw  q^>  '^tt^' 

?nJ2T  "w  I  ^  q5tT%  qw, 

qiTi^qr  q^ftT  1 1  ^  ^^qiT  q^Tq 

f^qfw  qif,  ffiq^sV  ^q  qt^qi  fq%  'rtfrr  1 1?^?  I 

I 

q^tiTSBT^qiT  T^qiT  ftrqfqt^^  qqiq  qqq 

%  I  ^q%  qsrq  Tt^iqiT  q^T^T  f^qfqti’ 

qqjq^  '31^  5ITO  ftcff  %  I  qKi%  q^T^  ftrqf%i’ 

q^q^  qr^'^qTfq  Tt^  "q  I  qtfqqiT  qqiq  farqfqri’ 

qqrq^  ^5^^  3TT3zr  q\q^  q  I  ?  f  ^  I 

qqiq^qr  qqtrff^qqii  qqiq  fqqf%^  *15^^ 
^'tqt  %  i  ^qqfqqiT  qR^^:  q^qsufi- 
?ifqrqiT  qqiq  farqi^i’  fw€t  q|%  qVffi' 

1 1  I 
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Translation. 

Listen  further. 

161.  Again,  if  a  linga  is  made  of  mercury,  it 
causes  great  wealth  ;  if,  of  pearls,  prosperity ;  if, 
of  chandrakdnta^  immortality ;  and  if,  of  gold, 
fruition^ 

162.  Every  kind  of  gemmed  linga  is  good; 
but  the  worship  of  a  linga  of  diamonds  brings 
about  the  destruction  of  the  enemy ;  of  one  of  mer¬ 
cury,  the  accession  of  vast  wealth  ;  and  finally  of 
one  of  pearls,  general  good  fortune. 

163.  The  worship  of  a  linga  made  of  mahdnilas 
or  blood-stones,  makes  the  body  healthy ;  and  that 
of  one  composed  of  load-stones  and  the  suryahdnta^ 
brings  dignity  to  the  family. 


I 

's  itii 
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■!g;^T’5r»if%^  n  ^  ^  8  ii 

«fi^ 

I 

^!IT9^Tf%  »l^Tf€  Tj^^^ffU^iTfJT  ^  I 

f^^PJITW^TOl  II  f  « 


Jirsim  I 


iTw?T% 

^  ®v  i  ^ 

5TT^  '?^  1 1  q-^5?i 

^^RT^l^rr  f%ff  'ftfti' t  I  151^  (  ^  ^5J  VTKW 
’d’l^T  ^T'sr  ^tfTT  I )  »rfw^T  ^'tfrT^T 

Qi  5^ 

5irar -^rff  ■?  1  1 

'35»nnfF  '^'#5fiTT^T  5Tra  'itm  %■  I 

fjr^f%i’  ^ff  '^fft  %  I 

^f%WiT  ^511^  ’5^ 

•?>rri  1 1  f^yi  I 

T^T%  ftj^tr^T^  ^RW  I 

Ov 

^sfT^T,  ^rnri  x^ 
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Translation. 

164.  The  worship  of  a  S'ibalinga  composed  of 
chandra’kdnta  removes  the  fear  of  death,  that  of 
one  made  of  crystal  causes  fruition,  that  of  one 
made  of  suldlchyas  (a  kind  of  gem,  the  wearing 
of  which  cures  sidai  cholic  pain)  and  pearls,  re¬ 
moves  enemies. 

165.  By  worshipping  a  S'ihalinga  made  of  cat's- 
eyes  on  a  sacred  spot,  a  man  attains  good,  and  hum¬ 
bles  the  pride  of  his  enemy; — by  worshipping  a 
S'ibalinga  made  of  sapphires,  he  reaps  prosperity  ; 
and  by  the  worship  of  one  made  of  chandra^Jcdnta^ 
he  realises  his  best  wishes. 

The  effect  of  worshipping  Siva  with  Gems. 

166.  A  throne  made  of  ivory,  decorated  with 

gold  and  gems  and  covered  with  a  many-colored 
cloth ;  _ 

^ 

irM,  ^>2t^ 

'«  csrtt^^  ^ 

^  I 

^ 

^  I  ^'5j(t  I 
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5r^^5irf%rf  f^*  »r5TW^  II  ?  ^'Q  * 

^  f%^  I 

A 

n  5:  II 

^w^Tfr  ^f%3«r*  f^sjiiis^gitrsT  | 

^  Tol’^nfNiTif^fi:  II  ?\s®  H 

^T'f  ^tPi  ^^rrftF  *IT^l5IT^^TTfw  ( 

^l^f^^T^WfTTOr  '^11  <'S?  H 


?R^nT  I 

^fTI^T  . 

liRT  ’9R?:%  ^tfiifr,^ 

WTm  K  I 

'^ffl  ^m,  ^T  TepRT 

©\ 

1  Tff,  TflJ  Slf^fl>  iiw- 

^  ♦ 

^f^ft  ^^Tsr  I  ?^4.  I 

^’TTJT 

^51  f^f%«T  I  ?\3«>  I 

/ 

^’^T,T»IW^?r,5TT5TTlf^K  ^  €|w^t  ^rai 

^fHff  5TT»T  ^T?l  ^P?r  I  f'a?  I 
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Translation. 

167.  An  umbrella,  bright  as  the  full-moon, 
decked  with  pearl-chains,  and  the  nine  gems  and 
having  a  stick  of  gold ; 

168.  Two  white  cJiowries^  with  handles  made  of 
gold  and  jewels  and  wearing  the  form  of  the  swan ; 

169.  A  cool  mirror  fragrant  with  perfumes, 
studded  with  gems,  and  decorated  with  fresh  leaves. 

170.  A  deep-breathing  conch,  white  as  the 
swan,  the  hunda  flower  or  the  moon,  and  having  its 
back  studded  with  gold  and  gems  ; 

171.  A  beautiful  Mhala^  (a  kind  of  musical 
instrument)  possessing  a  variety  of  sounds,  made  of 
gold,  and  decorated  with  pearls  ; 


I 

'Q 

^  i  I 

WtFl  Tf<«|  I  I 

|l  ^  wiw^,  c?f^ 

I  's  Tf^j  I  I 
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0\  N 

<I^I5ina^re»r5f  T^^IWSmT^?!'  II  ?'3S?  Il 

fsrf^JT  II  II 

Tifti5iifZfTfei?r5^ac»T^Ti  | 

5!  ?i^  JrJ^rai^iVsfw  iT^:  II  ^'ss  II 

^f^sr:  fjT^sr^  | 

f%W  ?I^^5TI«l%^?l?T  I 

fsTxrJrl^*  II  ^\Q<J[  R 

51?^  ^TTHTl^it  ^Ifsis^fsr  '^5lf[  R  ?'«f  II 


5T^5WT  I 

siRIW^  ’Cel  PIT 

giir,  ’tCwt  Tei 

^5II^T  ^  WT  I  I 

*ftfH^T  ^T^T  ^"Vf^Ifr  ’’RT^sfl'  ^T^T- 
f^<T,  ^3TT^I  ^STT^T  ’im’C  ’’5^’C  t'z^T 

^STT^TT  ^tT^  ^tr  I  ?'Q^  I 

^T  ^fT  I  fjr^  I  ?^8  I 

^'?mT  ^f^isa’C  ^fl  'C^T^fl 
■STTW^'^T  t,  ^f»rw^  vtfrl,  sft^T, 

^lf%?R  ^I’f  gSTrT  f^ST 

^TK»ra  I  ^'ayi  I 


Translation. 

172—173.  A  goodly  brick  or  stone  palace, 
burning  with  gems,  having  golden  threshholds  and 
doors,  and  a  hundred  pillars  of  gold  and  jewels, 
— the  gates  made  of  coral  and  hung  with  a  canopy, 
having  fringes  of  rows  of  pearls ; 

174.  By  worshipping  Siva  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  objects,  obtained  justly,  one  propitiates  Ma- 
hadeva,  inasmuch  as  he  loves  pleasure. 

The  worship  of  Sim  hy  NandL 

175 — 176.  The  great  Nandi^  after  formally  puri¬ 
fying  the  S'ibalinga  in  panchdmritayi  for  a  great 
length  of  time  worshipped  Mahadeva  with  pearls, 
sapphires,  zircons,  cat’s-eyes,  diamonds  and  rubies. 


I 

'S I  I 

<2tw^  <2tl 

I  ^<18  I 

51^  I 

qsft  «t5(3tw  ^ 

^1,  cntOTf,  'Q 

*  A  follower  of  Mahadeva. 

t  A  purifying  mixture  composed  of  Jive  substances ;  m,  dadhi 
(curd),  milk,  clarified  butter,  honey  and  sugar. 
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^  ^  ®\ 

»nfw^  trsiT 

C  “v  ^ 
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TI^T  ^RTWSrT^T  ^f%51 
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^  dl 
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'ftrTT  •#  ;  ^  >1^1  ^r,  fan'll 

0\ 

%  I  ^'S^  I 
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Translation. 

The  religious  merit  obtained  by  worshipping 

Krishna  with  gems. 

177.  By  worshipping  Krishna  with  coral,  a 
man  can  subdue  the  three  worlds ;  and  by  wor¬ 
shipping  him  with  rubies,  he  attains  the  position  of 
S&rvabhauma,^ 

178.  He  who  worships  Krishna  with  topazes, 
surely  obtains  Hhe  golden  round  and  top  of  so¬ 
vereignty  and  if  tha  worshipper  is  a  Kshatriya^  he 
can  lord  it  over  the  whole  world. 

179.  He  who  worships  Krishna  with  emeralds, 
attains  wisdom ;  and  he  who  worships  the  god  with 
diamonds, — what  can  he  not  achieve  ? 


I 

1w5i  ^ 

^ 

ftw  wtn  ^  ^ 

?  I  I 


*  The  Lord  of  the  whole  world. 
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ft’c^K^^rfTT  JTuzr  f«r^^  »ft^  i 
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^^TS!T  I 

t«f  51X^1  ’TTfxX’B^^^xtiW  B  H 

Tmrnn  ^  I 

•x  6^k 

n^  5ilf’ff^TX|:q%?R  B  ?«:^  I 


gXPT'K^T’rt 


I 


^«f  xft^siTWTxx  vfiifq3t«ir  B 


qtsjjn  I 


^  xrg'BX  ^qiT  W5r  xi5iTxr?R^i 
xxTO  vft  XBT,  ^  xTxj'Bi  r?  ^xtpx  xjsft 

^'Vf  ^  xTc^r  ^x:  ^xi^  I  ««<>  i 

T  I 

srrftxxRT  %g  TSRrr  '?t^x:  ^qnr 

XfTKTXl’lI^T  txxi  I  I 

3XT?R*iiT  %g  xsi  ?ix:i  f 
«xr^  ^15^'^.T  t:5rT  ^Tf%^  I  I 

%  !  ^T?I^T  ^tf?T 

3it^'Vq5«ITWiT  t’lT  I  • 
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Translation. 

180.  By  worshipping  Krishna  with  golden 
flowers,  a  man  can  become  as  rich  as  Kmera^  and 
in  after-life,  can  attain  nirvana,^ 

Further : — 

181.  If  a  person  worships  Nardyana  with  a 
thousand  mirrors,  studded  with  jewels,  he  attains  a 
beautiful  navel. 

182.  For  attaining  a  good  nose,  one  should 
worship  Gopindth  with  a  thousand  lotuses  decorat¬ 
ed  with  gems. 

183.  0  Daughter  of  the  Mountain,  for  good 
teeth,  a  man  should  offer  Golakandth  one  hundred 
thousand  pearls, 

I 

>21^  ^  I  :>Vo  I 

wr  I  iV5, 1 

^  W^-  ^11  I  ^ V'S  I 

\  *  A  philosophical  word  ;  hard  to  render  intelligible  to  European 

I  readers.  It  signifies  something  like  annihilation. 
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•S  •S 
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%  ^^5lf%f5I !  ^^5^^  7%  %g 
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%  ’n^i% !  ^g"  TSiiT 

^5;i?fT  TTHIT  -^iftr!!^*  ^Xf?^  I  I 

^^5^$  %g  xm  ’^^TPiT 
^Tf%%  I  ?c:f  I 

I  ^5^4%  ig  ^5RT  ^^iT^iT  f  TWIT  *rg^ 

^5IT  '^Tf%^  I  ( 

I  0 

j  %  %g  ^fSTRT  '^T^T’i: 

I  ■^l!^^?t*  ^591  ^Tf%€'  I 
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I  Translation. 

I  184  0  Girijd,  for  fine  cheeks,  one  should  offer 
^  Krishna  one  hundred  thousand  small  halls  made 

of  gems. 

<  185.  Mistress  of  my  heart !  for  attaining  a  good 

j  nether  lip,  the  devotee  should  offer  N dray  ana  one 

hundred  thousand  dice  made  of  gems. 

186.  For  a  pair  of  good  ears,  a  man  should  offer 
Krishna  one  hundred  thousand  ear-rings  made  of 
jewels. 

187.  For  attaining  a  good  voice,  a  man  should 
offer  Vishweswara  one  hundred  thousand  jars  of 
honey,  studded  with  gems. 

188.  0  Empress  among  the  gods  !  for  attaining 
good  speech,  a  person  should  ofer  Krishna  a  thou¬ 
sand  jars  of  nectar,  made  of  gems. 


^  ( "ifsi )  CVf^Tfl  I  ib-s  I 

VrfiT  Wl  I  ^b-:)  1 

Wl  I  ^Vb-I 
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t4  fqi^T%'3IT2l  11  11 

t;^’  11  ^5.0  II 

1 

fp^qjqmT^i  «fT^#t^lT%ftt  m«-^  ii 
q^r^TTnurT  I 

Tflqn^^qn^si  '?fw  ii  k’?  « 

qrwT^qqjqT'^w  ’caqiKfqfqfwfi  i 

V> 

^1= ^qiw  t:q^qra  ^r  ii  h 


argiHT  I 


if^qiT  ToiqiT  q^T^iT  qri^  %TTqi 

^ftwi^sT  %5  KfljqiT  q^T^T  f 

'^T^JT^t:  qm  iT^qqqjm^  '^Tf%^  i ?<«» 

^qiT^T  KciqiT  q^T^T 

^qi  qrif%^  I  ?<*?  I 

%  qjTTqfq  !  ^g'  qn^r  q^i:iq 

^uqjiqY  ^qi  i  I 

q®l:5^^:ii  %g  qriqr 
qRTqwqfiY  "^qi  'qiRq  i  ^^.^  I 
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Translation. 

189.  Por  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes,  a  man  should 
offer  the  youthful  Krishna  one  hundred  thousand 
lamps,  made  of  jewels. 

190.  Por  a  goodly  neck,  Gopdla  should  be  wor¬ 
shipped  with  a  thousand  flowers,  made  of  gems, 
and  shaped  like  the  Dhustdra, 

191.  For  two  goodly  arms,  Krishna  should  be 
offered  a  thousand  lotus-stalks,  made  of  jewels. 

192.  O  Ndrdyanij  to  attain  a  fine  chest,  the 
god  should  be  propitiated  with  a  hundred  thousand 
rubies. 

193.  Por  handsome  fingers,  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  gemmed  rings  should  be  offered  to  the  god. 


1 

I  I 

W  I  I 

c^'SKi  I  1 

Rffira  (7i\w 
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_ 

I 

<K  ? 

II  \4. 8  II  I 

^r^WRTTTPUT  I 

^  n  \<«  f  II 

f%fT«r^^r%cg^  ir^?r  '^iuqinr^  ii  ?$'*  ll 

^5f  sinrawR  ^  I 

fqf^  TaqKqr  wif s  o  ?<.^  h 


I 

srqrii  ^  qri’?  KsftfT  '^’fr’r 

^oj  I  ?<«8  1 

%g  xsi  ^5iT^T  qiT^ 
TR  »T^5ltft?5I  ^ii%^  I  ?tyL  1 

w  •aK^T'ftY  %a  ^tth  qix;^ 

q^T^T  JTsiV'?^  qri^  jft^iqiK  qi'q  I  ?4.f  i 

f*i?nsi^  Tg  q^rrsrT 

■^TSTK  T^qi  'qqr  'qqjqif^  sriTiranr^Y  "^stt  l  ?  <«'ai 

»fT^T^i  %g  qiT^  q5iT?n  ^si 

qi^^T  fqf%?f  ^TWT  qri^  ^t?it  'qif^^  I  I 
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Translation. 

194.  For  good  nails,  Krishna  should  be  offered 
a  hundred  thousand  beautifully  white  gems. 

195.  For  attaining  a  beautiful  bust,  a  woman 
should  offer  Krishna  a  million  chains,  made  of 
jewels  of  rare  excellency. 

196.  For  the  general  beauty  of  the  person,  a 
person  should  offer  the  Lord  of  Lakshmi  beautiful 
balls  studded  with  gems. 

197.  For  a  pair  of  good  buttocks,  a  woman 
should  worship  the  Holder  of  the  chakra  with  a 
thousand  wheels  made  of  gems. 

198.  For  a  good  head,  one  should  propitiate  Na- 
r^yana  with  a  million  golden  umbrellas,  adorned 
with  gems. 


I 

^  C’fsH  1 

c^V5f% 

«k 

I  I 

«T^  I  iJsV'  I 
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nfiiflm  1 


IT^  I 

<K  '' 

^TTTT^WT^f  ^  I 

©V 

sfrlTict^  II  ?<«t  II 

©S. 

N  ^00  || 

»Tfir^T^^T^3R  I 

?»^R  M?57T  ^  ftr^ITg^RTf^  II  II 

f  ^SJflt  I 

^^5i;  «\fzwnr  il  « 

IS’WTg  ^«(fi:  I 

>?Ji%«T^  II  II 


tncswTi 

K. 

%  ^ol 

^  ®S> 

siTTm^'  ^5TT  I  ^<*<5  I 

^5T«r'  %g  wfw^T 

^firiw  »rfw  "^stt  t  !^®»  i 
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^tTH  ?in!I  ^ilT  I  ^®?  I 

sT’jr 

»ITfw^  ^STT  ^lff%  1  I 

>J5T  ^T’t€'  wt 

»rfw  ^iiT  ^if%^  I  ^®^  I 
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Translation. 

199.  0  Suvrata,  for  a  fair  nature,  one  should  offer 
Narayana  a  hundred  thousand  gems  of  great  value. 

200.  Tor  a  fair  mind,  a  person  should  worship 
Krishna  with  a  hundred  thousand  gems,  white  like 
pure  crystal. 

201.  Tor  securing  the  good  graces^of  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  woman  should  worship  Krishna  with  a 
thousand  gems,  red  like  the  coral. 

202.  Tor  securing  her  husband  for  the  space  of 
ten  millions  of  births,  a  woman  should  offer  Naraya¬ 
na  a  hundred  thousand  rubies  of  matchless  beauty. 

203.  Tor  securing  riches  for  no  end  of  births,  a 
man  should  worship  Krishna  with  a  hundred 
thousand  gems. 


I 

^  I 

(7i\wc^ 

I  I 


V 

^  OT'sH  I  I 

Tft^f  ^I1  I  5,0'S  I 
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\  ^ 
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Translation. 

The  Bestowal  of  the  Kalpa  Tree. 

Suta  said ; — 

204.  O  Suvrata,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  an¬ 
other  kind  of  offering.  The  Kalpa  tree  should  he 
prepared  with  a  hundred  nishasf  with  branches. 

205.  Pearls  should  hang  down  from  its  boughs; 
and  beautiful  emeralds  should  form  its  shoots. 

206.  Corals  should  form  the  new  leaves ;  and 
rubies,  the  fruits. 

207.  Sapphires  should  form  the  root ;  diamonds, 
the  nethermost  part  of  the  trunk ;  cat’s-eyes, 
the  part  immediately  below  the  top ;  and  finally 
topazes,  the  foremost  part. 

I 

k=8  I 

'sm- 

\\°<i  \ 

WtH,  ftW  ^^1,  ^'5f 

'8  WtH  f^T‘1 

I  I 


*  A  niska  is  a  gold  mohar. 
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Translation. 

208.  The  leaves  should  he  of  zircons  ;  and  the 
alter  should  be  of  surya-Mntas^  chandra-kdntas^ 
or  crystals. 

209.  The  height  of  the  tree  should  be  one  vi- 
tasti  ;  and  the  linga  should  be  established  beneath 
it,  along  with  the  other  deities. 

The  Bestowal  of  the  Gemmed  Cow. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Fish  said 

210.  I  am  going  to  relate  matters  pertaining 
to  the  great  bestowal  of  the  gemmed  cow ; — by 
which  a  man  attains  Golaka. 

211.  Like  the  ceremonies  of  tuld  and  purfisa, 
on  an  auspicious  day,  the  presence  of  the  deities 
should  be  solicited,  before  the  gemmed  cow  is  con¬ 
structed. 


I 

1 1 
I 

^  I  I 

Jt^  ^  ^ti 

l^i^l 
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'q^qiT  q'fT’^  ^fwqsi  'qi'^t  i  I 
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Translation. 

212.  The  hide  of  a  Krishnasdra^  should  he 
touched  with  salt  weighing  a  drona,\  and  spread  on 
the  ground;  and  on  it  the  jewelled  cow  should  he 
made  with  due  ceremonies. 

213.  The  sages  should  place  eighty-one 
ruhies  in  its  mouth ;  and  a  hundred  topazes  on  its 
nose. 

214.  On  its  forehead,  a  golden  stripe  should 
he  painted;  a  hundred  pearls  should  be  placed 
near  its  eyes  ;  a  hundred  corals  near  its  brows ; 
and  two  oysters  on  its  ears. 

215.  The  two  horns  of  the  cow  should  he  made 
of  gold  ;  the  head,  with  a  hundred  diamonds ;  and 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  with  zircons. 


I 

CSt*! 

'2t^ 

I  ^:>8 1 

^ 

I  I 


*  A  kind  of  antelope. 


t  32  seers. 
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Translation 


j  216.  The  back  should  be  made  of  a  hundred 
sapphires ;  the  two  sides,  by  a  hundred  cat’s-eyes  ; 
J  the  abdomenal  regions,  with  crystal ;  and  the  breast, 
:  with  a  hundred  saugandhihas. 

i  217.  The  hoofs  should  be  made  of  gold ;  the 
^  tail,  of  pearls ;  and  the  nose,  of  chandra-kdntas  and 
I  surya-kdntas ; — and  fragrant  substances,  such  as  san- 

\  dal  paste  and  camphor,  should  be  employed  in  mak- 
1  ing  it. 

I  218.  The  hairs  should  be  made  of  kunhuma  ;  the 
\  navel  should  be  of  silver ;  and  the  bones,  of  eme- 
S  raids. 

\  219.  Besides  these,  other  gems  should  be  placed 

I  in  the  joints;  and  a  fourth  of  those  gems  that  have 
I  been  enumerated  for  the  cow,  should  go  to  the 
^  construction  of  the  various  members  of  the  calf. 
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Translation. 


The  Bestowal  of  the  Gemmed  Mountain. 

220.  The  Eish  Incarnation  of  the  Deity  said ; — 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  of  the  bestov/al  of  the  Gem¬ 
med  Mountain.  The  best  Mountain  should  be  made 
of  a  thousand  pearls. 


221.  The  next  best,  by  five  hundred;  the  next, 
by  three  hundred  ;  and  the  last,  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pearls. 


222 — 223.  The  eastern  part  should  be  made  of 
gems  resembling  diamonds  and  zircons ;  the 
southern,  by  those  resembling  sapphires ;  the  middle, 
by  ten  thousand  gems  like  topazes  ;  the  west,  by 
gems  resembling  cat’s-eyes  and  coral;  and  the 
north,  by  ruby-like  jewels. 
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Translation. 

The  Bestowal  of  the  Vrihi  Mountain. 

224 — 225.  The  Fish  Incarnation  said 
In  a  pyramidal  pile  of  paddy  should  be  placed 
three  trees  of  gold.  The  east  of  it  should  contain 
pearls  and  diamonds;  the  south,  zircons  and  topazes; 
the  west,  emeralds  and  sapphires  ;  and  the  north, 
beautiful  cat’s-eyes ; — and  coral  trees  and  oysters 
should  bo  placed  all  round. 
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Translation. 

The  Bestowal  of  the  Guradlienu» 

226 — 228.  0  best  of  Dwijas,  the  ears  of  the  Cow 
and  her  Calf  should  be  of  oysters;  the  feet,  of  sugar- 
canes  ;  the  eyes,  of  oysters  ;  the  eye-brows,  of  coral ; 
the  dugs,  of  butter ;  the  tails  of  silk ;  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes,  of  sapphires  ;  the  horns  of  the  Cow  should 
be  of  gold ;  and  the  hoofs,  of  silver.  The  beasts 
should  be  made  of  solidified  treacle  and  covered 
with  a  white  thin  cloth.  The  milking  pail  of  the 
cow  should  be  of  bell-metal. 
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Translation. 

The  Vaijayanti  Rosary, 

229.  The  sapphire,  pearl,  ruby,  cat^s-eye  and 


diamond  go  to  make  up  the  Vaijayanti  rosary. 


Sistory  of  the  Kaustuva 


230 — 231.  Hastily  the  gods  again  fell  to  churn¬ 
ing  the  ocean  of  sweet-milk,  with  impetuosity. 
Now  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  the  ^sun- 
clad’  effulgence  and  splendour  of  that  light  of  the 
world — Kaustuva^  the  best  of  gems. 
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Translation. 

232.  The  gods,  placing  Ndrdyana  before,  began 
to  gaze  at  the  gem; — then  with  one  voice  they  gave 
it  him. 

The  Anecdote  of  Chintdmani, 

233.  Once  on  a  time,  the  king,  Chandrasena, 
worshipped  Mahddeva  reverentially,  and  thereby 
highly  pleased  the  principal  courtier  of  that  god. 

234  The  good  and  respected  Manivadra,  who 
bears  on  his  forehead  a  mark  of  Siva^  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  king. 
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Translation. 

235.  And  lie  presented  him  a  divine  gem,  called 
Chintdmani — that  rival  of  Kaustma.  It  does  one 

good  to  see,  to  praise  or  to  think  of  this  sun-like 
gem. 

236.  Like  the  Fhilosopher's  Stone,  the  touch  of 
it  instantly  converts  hell-metal,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
stone,  &c.,  into  gold. 

237.  Manivadra  presented  it  to  the  king,  who 
wore  the  gem  over  his  throat ;  and  on  his  throne 
shone  like  a  second  sun  over  other  princes. 
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Translation. 

238.  When  the  other  kings  came  to  know  this, 
they  became  sore  sick  for  envy. 

239.  Of  these,  some  had  pity  on  account  of 
their  tender-hearted  nature  ;  while  others  grew 
malicious  ere  they  had  learnt  the  mighty  virtues  of 
the  gem  coveted  by  gods. 

240 — 241,  The  kings  of  Saurdsthra  (Surat),  KeJcaya 
(in  the  Punjab),  Sdlva  (in  the  R/djasthdn),  Kalinga 
(between  Orissa  and  Dravira),  MardraJca  (between 
the  Indus  and  the  Satadru),  Fdnchdla  (N.  W.  of 
Delhi,  in  the  country  of  the  Himalaya  and  Cham- 
bala),  Avanti,  Samira  (  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Sei,tadv\i)^  Magadha  (  Behar  ),  Matsya  (Jey- 
pore),  Srinjaya  (in  Mathura),  and  other  places, 
intending  to  defeat  Chandra  Sena  in  fight,  began 
to  amass  a  quadripartite  force. 
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Tint  I 
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Translation. 

242.  Thereafter  they  came,  breathing  united 

strength,  with  an  innumerable  force  to  Ujjaini; 
and  sat  down  at  its  four  gates.  \ 

243.  At  this  imminent  peril,  and  cooped  up  by  | 
the  proud  princes  in  his  palace,  Chandra  Sena  | 
prayed  to  MahdMla  for  deliverance. 

244.  Firmly,  courageously,  resolutely  and  with  | 

perfect  concentration  of  mind,  the  king  worshipped 
Mahddem  daily  and  nightly. 

r  ^ 

245.  At  this  time,  a  milk-maid  who  had  been 

travelling,  came  voluntarily  to  the  temple  of  | 

Mahdkdla,  S 
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Tuanslation. 

246.  The  widow  came  with,  a  child  of  five ;  and 
after  witnessing  the  devotions  of  the  king,  and 
bowing  down  her  head,  vanished. 

247.  The  child,  having. seen  all  this,  out .  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  <  prepared  for  worshipping  Siva'— which 
works  out  man’s  salvation. 

248.  The  cowherd  boy  brought  a  piece  of  stone 
after  good  selection;  and  in  the  camp  hard  by 
established  it  as  the  image  of  Siva. 

249.  .  Then  from  trees  the  flowers  of  which  he 
could  reach,  he  culled  flowers  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  with  them  began  to  worship  the  image. 
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Translation. 

250.  When  the  mother  of  the  lad  saw  that  the 

time  of  his  noon-tide  meal  had  gone  by,  she  again 
came  %o  the  spot.  ,  ^  ^ 

251.  Seeing  him  with  closed  eyes,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  Siva,  she  grew  wroth  and 
pulled  him  forcibly  by  the  arm. 

252.  When  this,  as  well  as  upbraidings  had 
failed,  the  woman  flung  away  the  image  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  in  order  to  disturb  the  boy’s  devotions. 

253.  Seeing  the  worship  of  the  trident-bearing 
god  of  gods  thus  disturbed  by  his  own  mother,  with 
piteous  cries  he  fell  down  on  the  ground.  > 
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Translation. 

tn, 

Vv  « 

f  -  r.  ■  •  .  -  '  -  V* 

254.  “  After  remaining  insensible  for  a  while,  he 
regained  his  senses ;  and,  opening  his  eyes,  began 

to  weep  unceasingly, 

*  -  •  • 

255.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  tent 

1  ■ 

decorated  with  gemmed  pillars  and  furnished  with 
golden  doors  and  gates ;  and  with  an  altar  decked 
with  sapphires  and  other  gems. 

256.  The  boy  found  in  the  camp  a  brilliant 

palace  of  gold,  with  domes  of  curious  and  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  palace  embosomed  an  image 
of  Siva.  " 
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Translation. 

257.  At  sunset  the  boy  went  home,  and  found 
his  house  turned  into  one  of  gold,  and  flaming  with 
gems  beauteous  and  rare.  It  looked  like  India’s 
palace. 

258 — 259.  Then  he  saw  his  mother,  hearing  on 
her  head  a  crown  adorned  with  gems,  sitting  on 
a  milk-white  hed,  upon  a  couch  richly  embossed  with 
gems,  decked  out  in  jewels,  wearing  a  divine 
raiment,  and  beaming  with  a  divine  radiance,  like 
a  very  goddess. 

260 — 261.  After  finishing  his  devotions,  king 
Chandra  Sena  suddenly  went  at  night  to  the  shin¬ 
ing  palace  of  the  milk-maid,  and  witnessed  the 
might  of  the  cowherd  lad,  raised  up  by  Mahadeva’s 
grace, — and  the  golden  palace  of  Siva  with  his 
image. 


I  i  _  _  .  I 
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•N* 
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> _ i 

Translation. 

I  The  anecdote  of  ChintdsiddhL 

262.  The  handsome  and  intelligent  king,  Dur- 
jaya,  begot  two  beautiful  sons ;  and,  after  some 

I  years,  went  into  the  neighbouring  forest. 

263.  On  coming  there,  he  found  the  holy,  devout 

1  hermit,  Gauramuhha,  | 

264.  He  entered  the  hermitage  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  holy  sages. 

265.  On  seeing  the  king,  Gauramulcha  gladly 
welcomed  him. 


K^'S  I 

^rtf^  c£i^  ^f?[-  I 

(il^  1%^  i 

^twi  Rtsjfw  ff^tm  I 
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nfjDRTWt  I 


qiKfqTEsrrfiT  ^Jfri  ^'?t  Tt^  fsw:  I 
trqg^T  ^  gfii:  ^faTfTWri;  II  II 

KT^ifq  i 

q^’tri'qi^^T  %<n:  ii  II 
fiiqq:  ^  ^i^ffi  ^si^f  f(«r'^  I 


Tf^  f'qiriTqft  ’«:t^t  ^  II 


fjwsgrT  fqqw  ^q  i 


?rrgim  i 

%  '?q'  qq^i  qq 

qiq^  qiqq^  ^gqi^  qiTiq#*  qiqq  qiqq^ 


(  qfqq^  qfqiq  qT,  qqmsql'  qjfq  q”?  qiq  »ftq 


^[qq  qq  1  1 


?f:iq(iq^  qsfqq  '^fqq  qf  qq  qsti: 

wfq^  qTfqqTqT  qjqq  qt,  q"?  qqqq  tt^i^t  qm 
q^T  qq?  i  i 


qq  qT^T'^r  qn^qf^T  qq  qifqw 


I  q^qT>  TT^T^  q'?  q^T^q  qqq  fqqtT  qqi  q^q 

i  -^ri  ._rL  .  • 
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I 

( 

^ — - -  — -  —  - - 

( 

I  Translation. 

I  266.  0  !  king,  to-day  I  shall  feed  you  and  your 

i  retinue  according  to  my  power.  Pray,  do  you 

leave  your  bearers.”  The  devout  man  said  this, 
and  was  silent. 

I  267.  Obliged  by  the  hermit’s  courtesy,  the  king 
!  accepted  his  invitation  with  his  followers.  He  had 
i  with  him  four  akhauhinis  of  soldiers, 
i  268.  Shall  this  poor  hermit  be  able  to  provide 
j  food  to  so  many  men  ?,  ”  the  king  thought  to 
i  himself. 

>  V-  ■  i. 

I  269.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hermit  began  to 
i  think  how  he  could  feed  such  a  number. 

>  V-  ' 

I  I 

csTtP^r 

1  1  ■  . 

?t«(T 

"srrf^^tT  CT  Ftft 

ff ^  I  I 

^i|!  -STff^  '?  '2r¥tl 
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II  II 
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Translation 


270.  When  he  was  thus  laboring  under  anxious 
thought,  the  memory  of  the  god  of  gods,  Ndrd^ 
yana,  arose  in  his  mind. 


271.  Then  that  best  of  hermits  devoutly  con¬ 
templated  Is  dr  ay  ana  ;  and,  descending  into  the 
waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  worshipped  the  god. 


272.  0 !  best  of  Gods,  to-day  king  Dur- 
jaya  having  graced  my  cottage  with  his  royal  pre¬ 
sence,  I  am  anxious  to  entertain  him. 

273.  O  !  sovereign  of  the  Universe,  do  thou 
vouchsafe  to  provide  thy  poor  devotee  with  suffi¬ 
cient  food.” 


I 


(71^ 

1  I 

^  ^‘\ 

U‘=)»  I 

-c^c?i:^! 


I 

C\  " 
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•^fTI^ 

qtqrw  w,  %  wfq?:!^ !  g^  q"^  ’qi’ft,  qV 

qi^  I  i^\Q^  I 

%  qfq !  ^fq  qTqtqq^T  fq^qifq^  | 

qiq^  f^qii  qtqiq  qrq  •  ^'ss  I 

%  %q  ^arof!  ^q^  Mqr%  ^qq  qq^qV)  q\  qqi 
q’q  qq  ^iq  qq,  qt  TT^siT  ‘^wq  ^rqq  qq  qqw 
qqq5q%  '?qiT  qri'qqq  qqiiT%  qi^  qfqq  qi^% 

I  iq^  ^qq  qtqq  qnq^T  -qriq  q^  qiqr  i  i 

^q’qq  qTqrqq  qq  qqrr^q  qqq«i  ■^- 
qix:%  qq^  qt^  qiqrqr  qqiqiqr  fqqrTfq%  qiq  j 
qfq  ^fq^T  %.q  qq  I  'q^f  I  j 
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Translation. 

27  4.  Pleased  with  the  sage’s  prayer,  Keshava 
presented  himself  before  him  in  propria  persona^ 
and  said,  O  best  of  sages,  do  you  ask  of  me  what 
boon  you  like.” 

275 .  O  goddess,  the  holy  man  wondered  exceed¬ 
ingly;  and  bowing  low,  and  with  clasped  hands, 
spake  thus  : — 

276.  ‘^0  Keshava,  if  thou  art  pleased  in  thy 
servant,  do  thou  grant  this  prayer  of  mine,  that  the 
king  Durjaya  with  his  retinue  may  to-day  be  fed  at 
my  cottage,  and  depart  thence  to-morrow  morning.” 

277.  Thus  accosted  by  the  sage,  N^riyana  will- 
ingly  gave  him  a  very  powerful  gem,  called  Chin- 
tdsiddhi,^ 


I  I 

>2tt5f5n 

I  I  I 

I  ^<=>4  I  I 

m  .2(1%  <2t^^  I 

?tsri  1^^  I 

I  I  I 
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*  Lit,j  that  which  fulfills  our  desires  . 
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Translation. 

278.  Having  won  it^  the  Brahmin  came  back 
to  his  cottage,  and  imagined  a  spacious  palace, 
grand  like  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya,  lofty  like  a 
great  cloud,  and  white  like  the  moon-beam. 

<  279.  By  virtue  of  Vishnu’s  blessing,  and  the 
magic  of  the  gem,  he  outright  caused  to  rise  like 
exhalation”  myriads  of  palaces  like  the  one  he  had 
conceived. 


280.  Then  he  made  the  four  kinds  of  food,^  and 
golden  dishes  and  such  gear. 

281.  Having  done  this,  the  sage  spake  to  the 
puissant  king,  0  King !  let  your  soldiers  enter 
my  house.” 


•  ''  I 

i^t*l  ^1%:^  I 

1 I 


,  Mt*!  cwft 

'5(t¥t¥ 


*  Eatables,  drinkables,  &c. 


I 
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Translation. 

282.  When  they  entered  in,  Gaurmukha  took 
the  divine  gem  and  said  to  the  king  : — 

283.  King,  you  may  have  got  very  tired  by 
your  journey ;  and  therefore  I  shall  provide  you  with 
the  attendance  of  an  adequate  number  of  male  and 
female  servants.” 

284.  Having  said  this,  the  Brahmin  placed  on 
a  side  before  the  king,  the  gem  given  to  him  by 
Vishnu. 

285.  No  sooner  had  he  placed  the  sun-like  gem 
on  the  ground,  than  ten  thousand  women  (beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  Graces)  began  to  issue  out  of  it. 
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_ _  i 
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{  Translation. 

j  286.  Having  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  this 

marvel,  he  was  amazed  and  thought  within  him¬ 
self — ^‘This  is  either  the  work  of  this  sage,  or  his 
<  austerities,  or  the  virtue  of  the  gem  itself.” 

I  287.  As  a  forlorn  lover’s  misery  is  only  aggra- 
j  vated  by  the  balmy  light  of  the  full-moon,,  the 
I  wicked,  even  when  living  in  the  company  of  the 
I  good,  can  never  bring  forth  good. 

I  288.  Having  witnessed  the  virtue  of  the  gem, 
Durjaya  became  very  sad ;  and  with  astonishment, 
thought  how  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  jewel. 

I  I 

I  (71^ 

^  >2t^  ^ 

’ttR  1 5.VV  I  I 
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qr^qqw  fkigr  qirq^qi^w  ^x:  ^jq 

qixiq^qn^  ^^q^  qrqx  iq  qq,  %fqiq  gq  kt^t 
%q  qqsiqq^f^i^i  qwTq  f»mT  qfiH  ^  i^<j°i 
gq  qiTqqix;%  ^  ^t:iqii  qi'?t,  wqTq 

qqV  qiqrv  q?  ^xqq  qrqq  ^iq^  qqq  qiq>  fqq^ 
fqq^T  qq  qm  fq^x  qtT  qx  qiq  i  ?  I 
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Translation. 

289.  I  must  take  possession  of  this  gem  by  any 
means/’  thought  Durjaya  for  a  while  ;  and  hastily 
leaving  the  cottage,  he  despatched  his  courtier  to 
the  sage  to  ask  for  Chintdsiddhi, 

290.  Do  you  grant  this  best  of  gems  to  His 
Majesty,”  said  he  to  the  sage ;  when  the  latter  flew 
into  a  wrath  and  said, — 

291.  The  Brahmins  are  to  receive,  the  kings 


are  to  give.  But  how  can  you,  being  a  king,  come 
asking  like  a  poor  man. 

292.  '^Goto  the  wicked  king,  and  tell  him  at 
once  to  quit  this  place, — let  none  know  this  hate¬ 
ful  desire  of  his.” 
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?  Translation.  5 

I  293.  Having  said  this  to  the  courtier,  the  sage 
went  to  provide  husa  and  sacrificial  wood, 
thinking  of  the  virtue  of  the  gem,  in  cutting  off 
enemies. 

I  294.  The  courtier,  on  the  other  hand,  being  ^ 
thus  told  by  the  sage,  went  to  the  king,  and 
related  in  detail  all  that  the  Brahmin  had  said. 

295.  Hearing  the  haughty  words  of  the  Brah- 

i  min,  Durjaya  was  very  wroth  ;  and  said  to  Isila, 

another  courtier  of  his — Go  instantly  to  the 
wicked  Brahmin,  and  anyhow  bring  the  gem  to  1 
me.”  I 

296.  According  to  the  king’s  order,  Nila,  with  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  went  to  the  woodland 
cottage  of  the  Brahmin. 
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j  q’fiq^  q^iqiq^  qllfT  #  qfqSi  q^q;^;%  fqq^ 
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I  q'?  qqq^  qfuq  ^Tq"^  q%  qq  5ft^r  qi^T 
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) _ -  _ _ _ 

i  Translation. 

) 

)  297.  On  coming  to  the  cottage,  he  saw  the  gem 

at  the  spot  where  the  agnihotra  was  being  cele- 
I  bra  ted  ;  and  hastily  descended  to  the  ground. 

j  298.  When  Nila  had  descended  from  his  car, 
with  evil  in  his  heart,  armed  warriors  began  to 
^  come  out  of  the  sage’s  gem. 

>  299.  Some  were  mounted  in  cars,  some  bore 
I  banners,  some  were  horse-soldiers,  some,  bowmen, 

I  some,  with  swords  and  bucklers,  some,  with  quivers 
j  all  were  dreadful  to  behold.  Countless  in- 

>  vincible  warriors  thus  began  issuing  out  of  the 
gem. 

>  300.  The  gem-begotten  warriors,  bearing  vari- 
I  ous  weapons,  saw  before  them  the  strength  of  the 
)  enemy,  and  began  the  fight  with  fixed  courage. 
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Translation. 

I 

301.  0  best  of  sages,  the  eminent  courtier 
with  his  army  were  sent  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  reign” 
in  that  fight. 

302.  When  the  courtier  was  killed,  the  puissant 
king  came  with  his  Chaturanga  army  to  the  field ; 
and  commenced  a  desperate  fight  with  the  gem- 
begotten  forces. 

303-301.  In  the  meantime,  Gauramukha  returned 
with  kusa  and  sacrificial  grass  to  his  cottage  ;  and 
sitting  at  its  door  began  to  think  of  the  fearful 
battle. 
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Translation.  J 

305.  Knowing  that  the  gem  was  the  root  of  the  i 
evil,  he  contemplated  N^rayana. 

306.  Immediately  Nar^yana  presented  himself  \ 
before  the  sage  in  his  yellow  dress  and  mounted  on  | 
Garura ;  and  said,  Sage,  why  have  you  thought 

of  me  ?  ” 

307.  Gauramukha  with  clasped  hands  said  to 
N^rayana,  0  God,  vouchsafe  to  destroy  the  wicked 
king  with  his  army.” 

308.  Thereupon,  he  instantaneously  reduced 

Durjaya  and  his  host  to  ashes.  | 

t 
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Translation 


309,  310.  After  having  annihilated  Durjaya  with 
his  army,  Nar^yana  said  to  Gauramukha,  0  best 
of  sages,  from  the  circumstance  that  has  led  to 


the  instant  annihilation  of  the  Danava  force  in  this 


forest,  in  future  it  shall  he  called  Naimishdranya. 
It  will  be  the  haunt  of  Brahmans.’’ 

311.  Narayana  vanished  with  these  words  ;  and 
the  sage  continued  to  pass  his  days  in  perfect  happi¬ 
ness. 
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Translation. 


Princes  and  rich  men  now-a-days  use  dia¬ 
monds  and  other  gems  in  ornaments  ;  hut  in 
ancient  times,  they  used  them  in  decking  their 
houses,  in  making  idols,  in  worshipping  them,  as 
well  as  in  making  ornaments.  Many  instances  of 
this  are  found  in  the  "Pur anas  and  other  works ; 
of  which  I  cite  the  following  instances  : — 


The  Court  of  Yudhisthira. 


312.  The  Asura  made  a  court  which  stood 
unrivalled  in  the  three  worlds.  It  blazed  with 
gems  and  was  a  marvel. 
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Translation. 

313.  0  King !  The  edifice  was  adorned  with 
golden  trees.  It  measured  five  thousand  yards. 

314.  It  looked  like  the  court  of  Agni,  Suryya, 
or  Chandra. 

315.  It  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  glorious  sun, 
and  burned  in  its  own  dazzling  brilliance. 

316.  The  spacious  and  splendid  palace  con¬ 
tained  a  raised  seat  studded  with  gems  ;  and  stood 
piercing  the  heavens,  like  fresh  clouds. 
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J  Translation. 

( 

^  317.  Visvakarma,  tlie  Architect  of  the  gods,  fur- 

^  nished  it  with  furniture  of  superb  grandeur,  filled 
I  it  with  treasures,  enclosed  it  with  a  gemmed  wall, 

I  and  hung  it  all  round  with  fairy  pictures. 

318.  The  court  of  Yudhisthira,  made  by  the* 
Danava  Maya,  beat  hollow  the  court  of  Krishna 
at  Dwaraka,  the  Amaravati  of  Indra,  or  for  that 
matter^  the  court  of  Brahma  himself. 

319.  Maya  decorated  the  palace  with  lotus- 
l  plants,  having  leaves  of  cat’s  eyes,  and  bearing 

lotuses  composed  of  lustrous  gems. 

I  320.  He  ornamented  it  with  gold  and  saugan- 
dhikas,  with  birds  of  rich  hues,  and  with  full- 
\  blown  lotuses  of  gold,  fishes  and  tortoises. 
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Translation. 

321-322.  Maya  made  a  wonderful  tank,  of  which 
the  steps  were  of  excellent  crystal.  It  contained 
small  pearls;  and  was  furnished  with  a  raised 
platform  of  brilliant  gems.  The  waters  looked 
translucent,  and  seemed  waving  in  the  summer 
breeze.  People  (mistaking  it  for  a  real  tank)  tried 
to  plunge  in. 

The  Court  of  Indradumna, 

323.  Some  parts  of  this  court  were  filled  with 
gems,  some  with  gold,  some  with  crystal,  and  the 
others  with  silver  ; — that  is,  all  these  were  placed 
in  their  proper  places,  in  order  to  effectiveness. 
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Translation. 

324.  The  windows  were  furnished  with  gemmed 
pillars; — they  were  hung  with  rich  tapestries, 
fringed  with  pearls. 

325.  O  Dwijas,  as  the  courts  of  the  gods 
fascinate  the  mind, — so  it  was  with  this  court 
made  by  Maya. 

Description  of  DwdraJcd, 

Bhagah^na  said — 

326.  Make  a  goodly  city,  a  hundred  yojanas  in 
area,  with  rubies,  emeralds,  excellent  sapphires ; 
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!  - ^ ^ - - 

I  Translation. 

I  327.  RuchaJcas  (the  gem  whose  color  is  like  the 
I  tdhd  lemon) — Farivadras,  (whose  color  is  like  the 

<  'pdlitamdddra  flower),  Falankas  (a  kind  of  gem), 

I  Syamantaha,  Gandharvas  (whose  color  is  like  that  | 

<  of  musk  deer),  Ddrimas  (whose  color  resembles  the  | 
pomegranate  flower)  Chundralcantas ; 

328.  SuryaJcantas^  white  crystal,  other  green 
gems  excepting  emeralds,  black  gems,  cat’s -eyes ; 

329.  Gems  yellow  like  Gorochana^  those  re¬ 
sembling  the  pale-red  pomegranate-seeds,  those 

I  resembling  the  lotus-seeds,  those  like  blue  lotuses ; 

1330.  Gems  dark  like  colyrium, — those  which 
resemble  the  champaJca  flower  in  color  and  which 
are  faultless  and  transparent, — those  resembling 
molten  gold ; 
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^  Translation. 

( 

I  331.  Weighty,  pale-red  gems  valued  at  a  price 
I  a  hundred  times  that  of  gold, — and  being  the  best 
I  of  their  kinds. 

\  332.  Put  these  and  other  precious  jewels  in 

I  their  proper  places.  So  long  as  your  work  is  not 
I  finished,  indent  for  gems  at  the  treasury  of  Kmera, 

Further : — 

333.  Gods,  Asuras,  Gandharvas,  Kinnaras  began 
to  pour  into  Dw^raka,  to  see  Krishna  and  Valar^ma. 

334.  Some  descended  from  the  sky,  some  from 
their  cars, — and  alighting  underneath  the  banyan 
tree,  looked  on  Dwarak4  the  matchless. 
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Translation. 


335.  The  city  was  square, — it  measured  a  hun¬ 
dred  yojonasy  and  all  over,  was  decked  in  pearls, 
rubies,  diamonds  and  other  gems. 

336 — 338.  The  city  was  high, — it  was  .orna¬ 
mented  with  gems ;  and  was  furnished  with  cupolas 
of  rubies  and  diamonds, — with  emerald  pillars,  and 
with  cpurt-yards  of  rubies.  It  contained  endless 


temples.  It  had  cross-roads  decked  with  sapphires, 
— and  highways  blazing  with  gems.  It  blazed 
like  the  meridian  sun  in  summer. 
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^  Translation. 

I  Description  of  Ayodhyd, 

I  339.  Ayodhy^  contained  palaces  of  gold  and 
I  jewels,- — its  ground  was  beaten  gold. 

340.  The  city  looked  like  the  celestial  residence 
I  of  the  trident-bearing  God  on  the  Sumeru,  Man- 
I  dara  or  Kailasa. 

341 — 342.  The  Ayodhya  of  the  royal  anchoret, 

IKantideva,  was  studded  with  jewels,— Chandra 
Kantas,  which  exude  dew,  ornamented  its  count¬ 
less  windows  and  roads.  The  city  contained  gems 
in  such  profusion,  that  it  would  have  been  counting 
the  stars  to  enumerate  the  jewels. 
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Translation. 

Description  of  the  city  of  Kansa. 

343.  Krishna  saw  the  city  of  Kansa  made 
of  crystal,  furnished  with  high  gates,  with 
golden  doors,  with  impregnable  brass  and  copper 
battlements,  with  gardens,  and  fairy  wood-lands. 

344.  He  saw  the  city  furnished  with  golden 
cross-ways,  palaces,  gardens,  ranged  courts, 
cornices  and  raised  platforms,  studded  with  cat’s- 
eyes,  diamonds,  pure  sapphires,  coral,  pearls,  eme¬ 
ralds,  &c. 
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I  I  Translation. 

[  \  The  City  of  the  King  Chandra-sehhara, 

345.  Cliandra-sekhara,  king  of  Karavira,  said 
this  and  founded  a  city  adorned  with  high  palaces. 

346.  These  houses  were  seven  hundred  yards 
high  and  fifty  two  and  half  yards  in  length.  The 
court-yards  were  made  of  gold  and  gems. 

347.  The  terraces  were  made  of  white  cat’s-eyes, 
i  the  pillars  were  of  gold  and  gems.  They  were 

constructed  by  Visva-Karm^. 

\  348.  The  stairs  were  of  gems,  the  cornices  were 

of  cat’s-eyes,  the  rest, — of  gold.  The  roofs  might 
become  the  courts  of  the  gods  themselves.  The 
;  i;  King  made  the  palace  to  meet  the  wish  of  his 
i  beloved  spouse,  Taravatl. 
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The  description  of  the  City  of  Ahichchhatra, 
349-350.  After  passing  through  many  cities,  with 
the  horse  of  the  Asvamedha,  Satrughna  came 
to  Ahichchhatra  city,  which  was  filled  with  people 
of  the  four  castes.  It  was  adorned  with  gems  of 
various  kinds,  decked  in  gold  and  crystal,  and 
furnished  with  palaces  and  gates. 

The  City  of  the  Yakshya  Purna-radra,  described 


incidentally 


351.  0  Agastya,  thereupon  the  Yakshya  Purna- 

vadra  called  in  his  principal  wife,  decked  in  golden 
pendants ;  and  said — 
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Translation. 

352.  ‘‘  Love,  this  palace  furnished  with  apart¬ 
ments  hung  with  mirrors,  with  windows  decked 
in  rows  of  pearls,  and  with  yards  adorned  with 
chandrakantas^  fails  to  please  me. 

353.  ‘‘  Look  !  The  court-yard  is  made  of  rubies 
and  sapphires,  the  pillars  are  studded  with  corals. 
It  looks  like  a  floweret  about  to  come  out. 

354.  Around  the  house  shine  gemmed  flags, 
and  it  is  redolent  of  the  odour  of  the  black  aguru. 

355.  Love  !  The  chambers  are  perpetually  sick 
with  the  aroma  breathed  from  lotuses  ;  but  the 
want  of  a  son  fills  all  round  with  vacancy.” 
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Translation. 

Description  of  Vaihuntha, 

356.  Then  Brahma  and  Mah^deva  went  to  the 
residence  of  Dharma,  and  the  three  then  went  to 
Vaikuntha. 

357.  Poets  fail  to  describe  the  beauty  of  its 
high-ways,  decked  with  rubies  and  sapphires. 

358.  The  palaces  were  furnished  with  gemmed 
cupolas,  with  gemmed  staircases,  and  with  ten 
thousand  millions  of  apartments. 

359.  All  round  the  city  stood  pillars  of  Ver¬ 
million -colored  rubies. 
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Translation.  i 

360.  The  middle  of  the  city  was  adorned  with  | 
I  beautiful  sapphires.  The  walls  also  were  adorned 

with  jewels.  | 

361.  Besides  these  gems,  the  city  was  filled  | 

with  every  thing  that  could  please  the  senses.  It  | 

I  contained  five  hundred  millions  of  houses  set  apart  | 

j  for  the  milk-men  and  otlier  devout  people.  j 

j  362.  It  contained  raised  jDlatforms  composed  of  1 
I  sapphires,  rubies,  diamonds  and  ruchakas  (chryso-  | 

phrases).  It  blazed  in  the  light  of  these  gems.  j 

363.  It  contained  a  court  which  excelled  others  \ 
I  in  grandeur  ;  it  was  adorned  with  the  very  best  gems  S 

of  priceless  worth,  and  furnished  with  a  hundred  j 
I  temples.  ; 
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I  Translation. 

v 

I  Descrijption  of  Kaildsa, 

364.  Furnished  with  a  hundred  highways  made 
of  gems  of  excellent  lustre^  with  handsome  raised 
seats  studded  with  gems ; 

365.  Adorned  with  pictures — furnished  with  a 
thousand  millions  of  rooms  and  decked  with  blaz- 

I  ing  cupolas  of  gems 

i  366.  Was  the  residence  of  Mah^deva,  which  he 
saw  in  the  midst  of  Kailasa,  glorious  with  a  sun¬ 
like  lustre. 

367.  The  house  was  surrounded  hy  a  gemmed 
wall.  It  was  beautiful  to  look  at.  It  was  furnished 
with  sixteen  doors,  and  adorned  with  a  hundred 

j  temples. 
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Translation. 

368.  The  temples  were  studded  with  nonpareil 
gems.  They  had  gemmed  staircases, — gemmed  pil¬ 
lars, — gemmed  doors.  It  had  brilliant  cupolas 
decked  with  diamonds  and  chains  of  rubies. 

369.  The  main  gate  of  the  place  was  furnished 
with  doors  of  gems. 

370.  Inside  and  outside  the  house  stood  raised 
seats  of  rubies  and  emeralds. 

371.  Himalaya  saw  within  the  house  a  hundred 
temples  adorned  with  cupolas  of  bright  jewels. 
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I  Translation. 

I  372.  The  temples  were  made  of  priceless  gems. 

I  They  were  furnished  with  doors  of  pearls,  glass  and 
i  diamonds. 

1  373.  The  rooms  were  yellow  like  gorochana ; 

they  contained  a  thousand  gemmed  pillars,  and  had 
staircases  of  gems. 

374.  They  contained  various  kinds  of  pictures. 
They  were  fringed  with  chains  of  pearls  and  rubies. 

i  Description  of  the  City  of  the  Ndgas. 

376.  The  King  Ghandr^ngada  sank  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jumna, — and  as  he  descended,  saw  a  number 
of  ndga  females. 
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Translation. 

376.  The  fair  ones  had  been  sporting ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  king,  they  took  him  to  the  palace  of 
the  Ndgas. 

377.  Thus  led,  the  monarch  entered  the  wonder¬ 
ful  palace  of  Takshaka. 

378.  He  fell  to  beholding  the  building,  which 
resembled  the  palace  of  Indra. 

379.  It  was  furnished  with  many  stair-cases,  made 
of  cat’s-eyes  and  corals.  The  main  gate  was 
adorned  with  rubies  ;  and  the  house  looked  beauti¬ 
ful  in  rows  of  pearls. 
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1-^ - —  - - - - — - / 

Translation.  j 

/ 

380.  The  yard  was  of  to ;  the' doors  | 

j  and  door-frames  were  of  s^old.  All  round  the  house 
were  lighted  innumerable  lamps. 

Description  of  Jag anndthas  Temples^  8fC. 

381.  In  it  was  constructed  a  raised  seat  of  won¬ 
derful  gems,  on  which  was  placed  a  jewelled  throne. 

382.  Some  parts  of  the  temple  being  made  of 
gold  and  gems,  looked  brilliant ;  some,  being  made 
of  crystal,  looked  like  the  autumnal  heavens. 

383.  Some,  made  of  sapphires,  appeared  like  [ 
masses  of  clouds.  Some  parts  were  studded  with 
gems. 
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I  Translation. 

i  384 — 386.  0  Dwijas,  the  grandfather  of  all, 

I  Brahma,  made  Jaganndtha  sit  at  the  door  of 

)  the  house,  ornamented  with  gemmed  pillars,  and 
mirrors,  with  the  view  of  installing  him.  After 
sprinkling  him  with  the  sacred  waters  taken  out  of 
gemmed  pitchers,  he  installed  him  on  a  throne  of 
royal  state’ —for  bringing  people. 

I  Description  of  Rdsa^mandala. 

I  387 — 388.  O  Vraja,  thou  art  the  mine  of  pre¬ 

cious  gems, — thou  art  ablaze  with  no  end  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  haustumsy  &c.  ;  thou  art  ten 
millions  of  yojonas  in  breadth  and  long  a  hundred 
times  in  breadth. — The  river  Viraja  surrounds  thee. 
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Translation. 

389.  The  Rdsa-mandala  was  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  millions  of  houses  of  excellent  gems,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  milk-maids. 

390.  These  houses  were  ablaze  with  gemmed 
lamps.  They  were  furnished  with  floral  beds. 
They  were  sick  with  the  odour  of  incenses  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds ;  they  were  hung  round  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  with  gemmed  mirrors. 

391 .  In  addition  to  the  guards  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  thirty  millions  of  maids  belonging  to 
Eadh^,  decked  in  gemmed  ornaments  and  clad  in 
beautiful  clothes,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  them. 

392-393.  O  Vraja,  the  Rdsa-mandala  situated 
in  the  midst  of  these  houses  was  round;  and 
looked  fine  like  the  image  of  the  moon  in  water. 
It  was  decked  in  excellent  jewels.  It  measured  ten 
yojanas  ;  it  was  furnished  with  sacred  pots,  filled 
with  fruits  and  leaves,  and  with  beautiful  chains  of 
diamonds.  _ 
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Translation. 

Descriptiom  of  Rddhikals  home. 

394.  O  sage,  the  house  was  very  beautiful. 
It  was  circular,  measured  twenty-four  miles,  was 
furnished  with  a  hundred  temples,  and  blazed 
with  gems  of  various  kinds. 

395.  It  was  made  of  priceless  gems ;  it  was 
enclosed  in  a  fine  wall  studded  with  gems. 

396.  It  contained  raised  seats  of  gems,  and  was 
furnished  with  seven  doors.  It  was  extremely 
handsome,  and  contained  round  things  of  gems. 

397.  Its  doors  were  made  of  precious  gems, 
some  of  which  were  yellow,  and  others,  diamonds. 
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Translation 


398.  The  pillars  were  of  emeraldS;  diamonds 
and  other  gems. 

399.  The  house  was  two  thousand  yards  high. 
It  flamed  in  jewels.  The  gods  were  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  mansion. 


Description  of  Bhagahat'i^s  Car 


400.  Hearing  this  strange  news  from  the  lips 
of  Narada,  Kudrdni  asked  the  permission  of  her 
spouse  and  went  to  her  father’s  place. 

401.  Thereafter,  she  ascended  a  car,  wonder¬ 
fully  made,  beautiful^  having  auspicious  marks, 
agreeable  to  drive  in,  and  furnished  with  doors  on 
all  sides. 
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Translation. 

402.  It  was  brilliant  like  molten  gold,  was 
decked  with  good  gems,  with  garlands,  and  with 
canopies  bearing  rows  of  pearls. 

403.  Adorned  with  gemmed  pillars,  with  dia¬ 
mond  stairs,  with  doors  of  corals  and  molten  gold. 

404.  With  floral  beds,  with  seats  of  jewels,  with 
windows  fringed  with  diamond  chains,  with  spacious 
parts,  studded  with  flawless  gems. 

405.  Such  was  the  car  which  the  great  goddess 
ascended  with  her  favorite  maids. 
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Translation.  ^ 

I 

Description  of  the  Bddhihii's  Car, 

406.  Hearing  this,  the  fair  one  ascended  the  ; 

car,  with  her  twenty-one  thousand  millions  of  milk¬ 
maids.  ; 

407.  The  gemmed  car  was  furnished  with  thirty  j 
millions  of  cupolas,  and  with  blazing  pictures ; — it  | 
looked  like  the  sun. 

408.  The  central  part  was  made  of  gems ;  it  ; 
was  ornamented  with  gems  like  Vermillion,  and 
with  ten  millions  of  pillars. 

409.  The  gemmed  lion,  which  graced  the  upper 
part  of  the  car,  its  gemmed  doors,  and  the  various 

I  pictures,  added  grace  to  the  vehicle. 
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^  . _  „  .  __ 

I  Translation. 

i  410.  The  top  was  adorned  with  cupolas  made 
I  of  gems ;  its  interior,  with  gemmed  beds  and  with 
j  various  articles  of  gems. 

I  411.  The  car  had  ten  millions  of  stair-cases 
^  made  of  Syamantaka,  Kaustuva,  B^uchakas  (Chry- 
sophrases),  Sparsamani,  and  other  gems,  colored 
like  humkuma.  It  was  furnished  with  emerald 
\  raised  seats. 

412.  The  other  parts  of  the  car  were  orna- 
I  mented  with  gemmed  mirrors,  and  other  articles 
^  never  seen  or  heard  of. 

j  The  Car  of  Chyahana, 

) 

j  413.  Parts  of  this  were  made  of  emeralds  its 
^  raised  seats  were  of  coral ; — the  spaces  in  front  of 
the  doors  were  furnished  with  terraces  of  coral the 
^  doors  were  of  diamonds. 
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I  Translation. 

414-415.  O  timid  creature,  after  bathing  in  this 

>  lake,  ascend  this  car,  whose  sapphire  top  is  adorned 
J  with  golden  cupolas,  which  has  a  curious  canopy 
\  decked  with  emeralds  and  rubies,  and  whose  gate  is 
\  adorned  with  chains  of  gems. 

I  The  CO.T  of  a  Certain  righteous  man. 

416-417.  The  wife  of  the  Brahmin  in  the  mean- 
\  time  saw  a  car  descending  from  the  aerial  regions. 
It  was  made  of  gold,  was  furnished  with  gemmed 
mirrors,  and  with  gemmed  pillars  ;~it  blazed  with 
I  gems. 
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Tkakslation. 

Instructions  of  the  sage,  Vdtsayana,  to  Satrughna, 

418.  O  Satrughna,  on  your  fine  body,  like  that 
of  Kandarpa,  wear  golden  amulets  ; — and  on  your 
head,  decked  in  gems,  a  turban  studded  with  dark¬ 
ness-destroying  diamonds. 

Description  of  king  Sumada, 

419.  Satrughna,  accompanied  with  his  ministers 
and  forces,  saw  the  valorous  king,  Sumada,  dressed 
in  excellent  pearls,  rubies  and  other  ornaments. 
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Translation. 

Instructions  issued  by  Bharata  on  the  return 

of  Rdmchandra, 

420.  Let  thousands  of  thousands  of  fair  girls, 
decked  in  jewels  and  mounted  on  elephants,  shower 
^  barbaric  pearls,’  before  Edmchandra’s  path. 

The  sons  of  king,  Pushkala,  to  their  father, 

421-422.  O  great  king,  bestow  on  Eamchandra 
gems  resembling  the  sun,  elephant-begot  pure 
pearls,  a  hundred  thousand  corals  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  things. 
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( 

{- 

I  Translation.  j 

]  Description  of  Rdmchandra'^ s  Aslivamedha, 

I  423-425.  The  noble  king,  seeing  the  horse  hav- 
I  ing  white  hairs^  decked  in  golden  leaves,  gems, 

J  gemmed  chains,  curious  saddles,  reins  consisting 
of  chains  of  pearls,  having  a  speed  like  that  of 
i  thought,  beautiful,  well-begot,  went  to  Satrughna 
i  on  foot,  dressed  in  regal  garments. 

Coming  of  the  JBiimdlaya  on  the  Ceremony 

of  Pdrvati,  > 

426-427.  Taking  with  him  loads  of  jewels  neces-  | 
saiy  for  the  ceremony,  a  million  of  kine,  ten  I 

millions  of  mohars,  four  hundred  thousands 
ruchakas,  (chrysoprases),  four  hundred  thousands  of 
philosopher’s  stones,”  four  hundred  thousands  of 
pearls,  four  hundred  thousands  of  diamonds,  and  a 
thousand  kaustuvas^  Himalaya  came  to  the  ceremony  | 

I  of  his  daughter  P^rvatl.  | 

-  ^ 
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Translation. 

Bestowal  of  alms  hy  JBJiagavati  at  the  U'yanayancfi  | 

of  Krishna, 

428-429.  Pirst,  Parvati  gladly  blessed  Krishna, 
with  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds  and  diamond  chains, 
given  to  her  by  her  father,  in  a  gemmed  vessel ;  next, 
she  bestowed  white  flowers  and  durva  grass. 

Bestowal  of  gems  hy  Vasudeva  and  Devahi  for 

the  welfare  of  Krishna,  | 

430.  Devaki  bestowed  gems,  pearls,  gold,  rubies,  ^ 
diamonds  and  fire-proof  white  clothes,  to  Nanda.  \ 
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*  Investiture  with  the  sacred  thread. 
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Translation. 

431.  O  best  of  sages,  the  widow  Kunti,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  Vasudeva,  acquired 
various  kinds  of  gems,  and  went  to  her  home  with 
her  sons. 

432-433.  Vasudeva  and  Devaki  distributed  to 
Brahmins  and  others,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds, 
luscious  sweetmeats,  &c.,  to  call  their  blessings  on 
their  son. 

Bestowal  of  Gems  by  the  gods  on  the  occasion  of  the 

birth  of  Ganesa. 

434.  Hara  and  Parvati  came  out  and  distributed 
various  gems  to  Brahmins,  for  their  blessings  on 
their  son. 
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j  Translation. 

435.  Himalaya  distributed  to  the  Brahmins  ten 
millions  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  &c. 

436.  Vishnu  was  glad,  and  gave  to  Brahmins 
clothes,  ornaments,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
gems  derived  from  the  ocean  of  milk. 

437-438.  0  N4rada,  Gandarvas,  Mountains,  and 
the  goddesses  distributed  to  Brahmins  a  thousand 
‘‘philosophers  stones,”  a  hundred  chrysoprases, 
I  as  many  KaustuvaSy  as  many  diamonds,  a  thousand 
rubies,  a  hundred  other  gems,  and  a  hundred 
Gandha-sasyas. 
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Translation.  j 

439-440.  0  Brahmin,  the  goddess  Lakshmi  was 
delighted,  and  bestowed  on  Brahmins  a  hundred  | 
chandrahdntaSy  as  many  suryahdntas^  a  thousand  | 
emeralds,  and  ten  thousand  gems  whiter  than 
Jcaustuva. 

Bestowal  of  gems  on  Ganesa  hy  the  gods. 

441-442.  Sarasvati  bestowed  on  Ganesa  a  chain  ^ 

made  of  gems,  rare  in  the  three  worlds,  flawless, 
and  more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  Bubies,  dia¬ 
monds,  haustmas  and  other  excellent  gems  graced  | 

the  chain.  | 
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^  Teanslation. 

I  443.  The  goddess  Savittri  bestowed  a  chain  | 
made  of  the  very  best  gems  to  be  found  in  the 
three  worlds,  and  other  ornaments. 

444.  Euvera  was  glad,  and  bestowed  a  hundred 
priceless  gems  ;  Indra,  a  throne  of  gems ;  and  the 
Sun,  a  pair  of  gemmed  ear-rings. 

445.  The  Moon,  a  chain  of  rubies  ;  Kuvera,  a 
diadem ;  Varuna,  an  umbrella  of  gems  and  two  pairs 
of  bangles  studded  with  excellent  gems,  begotten 

j  in  the  ocean  of  sweet-milk.  | 

446.  Thereafter  other  gods  and  goddesses,  sages  | 

and  mountains,  began  to  bestow  jewels.  I 
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\  - - 

I  Translation. 

I  The  Installation  of  Kdrtiha. 

I  447.  Then  the  father  of  the  universe,  Vishnu, 

) 

i  gladly  raised  Kartikeya  to  the  gemmed  throne, 

I  at  an  auspicious  moment. 

1448.  He  sprinkled  on  Kdrtikeya  the  waters  of  all 
the  sacred  spots,  contained  in  a  hundred  gemmed 
vessels. 

449.  He  then  gave  him  excellent  ornaments  of 
jewels,  the  Kaustuva  gem,  a  garland  of  wild 
flowers,  and  the  discus. 

I  The  Birth  of  Vaishydnara  (Tire), 

I  450.  Tillottamd,  Urvasi,  Eamhh^,  Prabha,  Vi- 
I  dyutprabhd,  Sumangala,  Suv4Mpa,  Susild,  &c.. 
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Translation. 

451 — 453.  Joyfully  came  there  with  golden 
vessels  in  their  hands,  containing  pearls,  rubies, 
the  Yakya  mud  (  a  mixture  of  camphor,  aguru, 
kasturiy  and  the  fruit  kakkola),  diamonds,  cat’s- 
eyes,  lamps,  turmeric  and  other  pastes,  emeralds, 
conches,  oysters,  curds,  rubies,  corals,  kumkuma, 
zircons,  topazes,  sapphires  and  garlands  of  excellent 
flowers. 

454.  Celestial  girls, — MnnariSy—^nA  thousands 
of  other  females  came  there, — came  with  other 
things  necessary  for  the  ceremony,  waving  chowris. 

455.  Gandarhba,  Ndga,  and  laughing  Ydkhya 
women  came  there  and  began  to  sing  exquisitely. 
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Translation. 

Description  of  Dddhffs  Beauty, 

456-457.  Eadh^  always  wore  gemmed  orna¬ 
ments,  such  as  pendants,  chains,  necklaces, — and 
sat  on  a  throne  of  sapphires, 

Rddhikd  to  Krishna. 

458-459.  I  have  seen  that,  being  decked  in  floral 
chains,  painted  in  sandal-paste,  and  ornamented 
in  jewels,  you  sat  on  a  bed  of  vernal  flowers  with 
a  girl,  named  Santi,  who  wore  gemmed  orna- 
monts,  in  the  Rdsa-mandala  of  the  gemmed  palace, 
lighted  with  lamps  of  gems. 
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Translation. 

The  Beauty  of  Krishna. 

460-461.  After  finishing  her  prayers,  Bhagabati 
fixed  her  thoughts  on  Krishna,  and  saw  him  clad  in 
a  halo, — mounted  on  a  car  made  of  gems,— orna¬ 
mented  with  diamonds,  decked  in  chains  of  precious 
stones, — on  a  car  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  fas¬ 
cinating  god  was  decked  in  fioral  garlands  and 
gemmed  ornaments. 

Description  of  Bdmana. 

462-463.  After  this,  Durga  saw  before  her  a  dwarf 
who  was  a  Brahmin  boy,  refulgent  like  countless 
suns,- — decked  in  gemmed  bangles  and  amulets, — 
in  chains  of  precious  stones,— in  gemmed  anklets, — 
in  a  diadem  of  bright  gems, — in  gemmed  ear-rings. 
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Translation. 

Beauty  of  Virajd, 

464-465.  Seeing  the  beautiful  Viraja,  whose  ears 
were  decked  in  ear-rings,  whose  breast  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  chaste  flowers  and  pearl  chains,  whose 
nose  was  graced  with  an  elephant-begotten  pearl, 
whose  arms  were  ornamented  with  gemmed 
bangles  and  beautiful  conches,  whose  buttocks 
sounded  the  hinhinis^  who  wore  gemmed  anklets, — 
Krishna  Was  in  ecstasies,  and  he  fell  to  embracing 
and  kissing  the  damsel  incessantly. 


I 

5rt?n  'Q 

's  5[cirt^  *1^ 
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SACRED  JEWELS.  I 


Ancient  and  Modern  Jewelry. 

all  countries,  gems,  set  or  unset,  were  dedi- 
cated  to  the  gods.  Mention  of  jewels  has 
been  frequently  made  in  the  Bible.  The  | 
breast-plate  of  Aaron,  the  High  Priest,  was  adorned  | 
with  twelve  stones.  Epiphanius  says  that  when  the 
Jewish  High  Priest  entered  the  sanctum  sanctotum 
on  the  three  great  occasions  (the  Pascha,  Pentecost  | 
and  the  Eeast  of  Tabernacles),  he  wore,  suspended 
oyer  the  breast-plate,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,” 
which  he  (Epiphanius)  translated  by  the  word  | 
Declaration,”  because  the  Adamas  of  a  cerulian  | 
color  (by  which  our  Sapphire  is  meant),  of  which  | 
it  consisted,  declared^  by  change  of  color,  the  | 
pleasure  or  displeasure  of  Jehovah  towards  his  I 
people.  The  breast-plate  was  named  by  the 
Greeks,  the  ‘'Oracle  of  Judgment.”  It  was  in  | 
the  form  of  a  span,  8  inches  square,  and  had  the  | 
stones  set  thereon  in  four  rows,  in  the  following  j 
order : — 

J2oz(?.-^Sardius,  red;  Topazius,  yellowish  | 
green ;  Smaragdus,  bright  green.  | 

2nd  Row. — Carbunculus,  red  ;  Sapphirus,  blue ; 
Jaspis,  green. 

Row. — Ligurius  (Lyncurium),  yellow  ;  Ach¬ 
ates,  black  and  white  ;  Amethystus,  purple.  | 
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Mh  Bow. — Chrysolithus,  yellow ;  Onyx,  blue  and 
black  ;  Beryllus,  pale  green,  or  pale  blue. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were 
engraved,  each  on  a  separate  stone,  in  the  national 
character  (by  which,  perhaps,  the  ^^chaldee’’  is 
meant),  with  the  object  of  securing  divine  protec¬ 
tion.  This  breast-plate  was  taken  over  to  Home, 
along  with  the  other  spoils  of  the  temple,  by 
Emperor  Titus,  and  was  there  deposited  in  the 

f _ 

Temple  of  Peace.  According  to  some,  all  the 
spoils  were  sent  off  by  Genserio  to  Carthage, 
when  Rome  was  sacked,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  drowned  with  the  ship  that  carried  them 
away.  Others  say,  that  these  were  taken  back  from 
Carthage,  (where  they  had  been  really  sent),  and 
deposited  by  Justinian  in  the  sacristry  of  St. 
Sophia ;  but,  seized  with  the  fear  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  sacrilege,  he  sent  them  off  to  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem.  The 
story  continues,  that  when  the  Holy  City  was  taken 
by  Chrosroes  II  of  Persia  (in  616),  he  took  the 
breast-plate  away  to  bis  own  country,  where,  there 
is  reason  for  thinking,  it  may  still  be  found  buried 
in  some  of  the  treasuries  of  the  old  capitals.  In 
his  vision  of  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  com¬ 
ing  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband,”  St.  J ohn  des¬ 
cribes  her  walls  as  built  out  of  twelve  courses  of 
precious  stones.  The  arrangement  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 
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1,  Jaspis,  dark  green.  2,  Sapphirus,  blue.  3, 
Cbalcedon,  a  greenish  blue  sort  of  Emerald.  4j 
Smaragdus,  bright  green.  5,  Sardonyx,  red  and 
white.  6,  Sardius,  bright  red.  7,  Chrysolite, 
golden-yellow*.  8,  Beryl,  bluish  green.  9,  Topaz- 
ius,  yellowish  green.  10,  Chrysoprasus,  apple- 
green.  11,  Hyacinthus,  blue.  12,  Amethyst, 
violet  or  purple. 

Certain  stones  have  been  dedicated  to  the  deities 
by  engraving  their  figures  upon  them.  Eor  exam¬ 
ple,  the  splendid  pyramidal  Amethyst,  in  the  Bes- 
borough  cabinet,  has  been  thus  consecrated  to  Sera- 
pis  ;  a  nicolo  of  an  extraordinary  size  was  dedicated 
to  J uno.  Pompey  consecrated  to  Jupiter  the  rarest 
minerals  found  in  the  treasury;  Caesar  dedicated  six 
caskets  of  his  selected  rings  to  Venus;  and  Marcel- 
lus  gave  another  to  the  goddess  of  Peace ;  Li  via 
Augusta  dedicated  in  the  Capitol,  the  largest  block 
of  crystal  ever  seen.  The  custom  of  dedicating  also 
obtained  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gems  are  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  that  Noah  had  no  other 
light  in  the  Ark  than  that  which  was  produced  by 
the  precious  stones  he  had  by  him.  Abraham,  it 
is  said,  being  jealous  of  his  many  wives,  confined 
them  in  an  iron  prison,  whose  walls  were  so  high 
as  to  exclude  all  light  of  the  sky ;  and  in  order  to 
supply  them  with  light,  he  placed  with  them  a 
large  bowl  studded  with  precious  stones,  which 
illumined  the  whole  place.  The  grandeur  of  the 


) 

) 
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feast  of  Cleopatra  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  ancient  | 
history.  The  banquetting  hall  in  which  Csesar  was 
feasted  struck  his  admiration.  Everywhere  were  | 

seen  columns  of  porphyry,  ivory  porticos,  j 

pavements  of  Onyx,  thresh-holds  of  tortoise-shell,  | 

in  each  spot  of  which  an  Emerald  was  set,  furniture 
inlaid  with  yellow  Jasper,  couches  studded  with 
gems.’’  Caesar  himself  was  the  possessor  of  splen-  \ 

j 

did  jewels.  The  cedar  ships  built  by  Caligula  had  | 

their  sterns  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Incitatus,  ? 

his  favorite  horse,  wore  a  collar  of  Pearls.  The  5 

golden  house  of  Nero  had  pannels  made  of  mother-o’-  | 

pearl,  enriched  with  gold  and  costly  gems.  At  the  | 

great  games  instituted  by  him,  among  other  | 

things.  Pearls  and  precious  stones  were  daily  | 

thrown  away  to  the  people,  as  lottery-prizes.  Lollia  j 

Paulina,  the  wife  of  Caligula,  was  known  to  have  j 

dressed  herself,  on  the  occasion  of  a  supper  of  > 

ordinary  betrothals,  with  jewelry  to  the  value  | 

of  £336,000  sterling.  A  pin  that  had  belonged  to  | 

the  Empress  Sabina  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  > 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  | 

in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Sabina,  the  younger,  j 

possessed  a  pair  of  garters,  which,  on  account  of  j 

the  rich  cameo  clasps,  was  estimated  at  £40,000.  j 

A  relic  of  the  12th  century  is  still  to  be  found  in 
England.  It  is  the  grace-cup  of  Thomas-a-Becket.  ^ 

The  cup  is  of  ivory,  with  mountings  of  silver,  the  ^ 

upper  and  lower  parts  being  studded  with  gems.  | 

The  inscription  round  the  cup  is  Vinum  tuum  | 
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j  bibe  cum  gandio/’  i.e.,  Drink  thy  cup  with  joy | 
I  but  round  the  lid,  is  the  restraining  injunction,  | 

Sobru  estote,'’  with  the  initials  T,  B.,  interwoven  | 

J  with  the  mitre.  Eleonora  of  Provence,  the  wife  | 

I  of  Henry  III,  (13th  century),  possessed  a  vast  < 

I  amount  of  jewelry.  The  coronation  present  given  j 

j  her  by  her  sister.  Queen  Margaret  of  France,  was 

a  large  silver  peacock,  whose  train  was  set  with  | 

<  Sapphires  and  Pearls,  and  other  precious  stones  | 

I  wrought  with  silver.  This  elegant  piece  of  jewelry  | 

was  used  as  a  reservoir  for  sweet  waters,  which  | 

J  were  forced  out  of  its  beak  into  a  basin  of  silver  j 

I  chased.”  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  14th  | 

\  and  15  th  centuries  were  famous  for  their  extrava-  | 

gance  in  apparel,  loaded  with  gold  and  gems.  From  j 

I  the  time  of  Francis  I  to  that  of  Louis  XIII  of  | 

I  France,  the  major  portion  of  the  jewels  worn  ; 

consisted  of  Pearls  and  colored  gems.  It  was  not 
until  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  that  | 

brilliants  came  to  be  the  fashion.  The  scarf,  or  | 

Spanish  mantilla,  worn  by  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
at  her  wedding,  had  a  border  of  gold.  Pearls  and  | 
precious  stones.  When  Henry  VIII  met  his  bride,  j 
I  Anne  of  Cleve,  he  was  dressed  in  a  coat  of  purple,  | 
studded  all  over  with  Diamonds,  Pearls,  Bubies,  &c.  | 

The  dress  of  the  bride  was  a  gown  of  rich  cloth  of  ^ 
gold,  embroidered  very  thickly  with  great  flowers  | 
of  large  Orient  pearls.”  The  dress  of  Queen  Mary,  | 

when  she  was  married  to  Philip  of  Spain,  was  a  ! 

robe  brocaded  on  a  gold  ground,  and  had  a  long  | 
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^  train  bordered  with  Pearls  and  Diamonds.  She  | 

)  > 

I  also  wore  on  her  breast  the  celebrated  Diamond,  | 

j  which  she  had  received  as  a  present  from  her  | 

i  husband.  The  rich  white  satin  dress,  which  j 

<'  ^  > 
I  Elizabeth  wore  at  a  tournament  given  on  the  29th  S 

I  December  1554,  was  set  all  over  with  large  Pearls.  | 

The  jewels  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  were  many  ; 

)  _  f 

and  splendid.  The  appeals  she  made  from  her  5 

captivity  to  Elizabeth  for  the  restoration  of  her  | 

jewelry,  which  had  been  taken  unjust  possession  | 

I  of  by  the  rapacious  Queen,  possess  a  melancholy  j 

I  historical  interest.  The  great  H.  of  Diamonds  and  j 

Rubies  particularly  demanded  by  Mary,  was  an  or-  j 

nament  for  the  breast  in  that  form,  called  ^  The  | 

Great  Harry,'  having  been  given  by  Henry  VII  ) 

to  his  daughter  Margaret,  on  her  marriage  to  ; 

>  J ames  IV,  as  part  of  her  rich  bridal  outfit,  so  that  | 

it  really  formed  no  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  | 

Scotland,  but  was  Mary’s  private  property  ;  she  had  | 

)  _  _  / 

a  peculiar  value  for  this  Tudor  heir-loom.”  The  | 

passion  for  gems  and  jewels  raged  high  in  Prance,  | 

during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  and  | 

Louis  XIV.  England  kept  pace  with  Prance  in  | 

the  extravagance,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  | 

1  James  I  and  Charles  I.  The  fashion  of  wearing 
jewels  in  the  hat  was  at  this  period  adopted 
I  throughout  Europe.  The  history  of  gems  would  | 
not  be  complete  without  the  story  of  the  Diamond 
necklace,  a  short  account  of  which  is  given  below.  | 

I  In  1774,  Louis  XV  ordered  the  Court  jewellers  to 
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collect  the  best  specimens  of  Diamonds,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  necklace  therewith,  for  presentation  to  his 
favorite  Madame  da  Barry.  But  before  the  neck¬ 
lace  was  complete,  the  unfortunate  King  breathed 
his  last.  But  the  jeweller  finished  the  necklace, 
(valuing  it  at  £72,000  sterling),  in  the  hope  of 
selling  it  to  Louis  XVI.  The  new  King  refused 
to  purchase  it,  saying  that  a  ship  was  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  a  necklace.  Consequently,  the  jewelry 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  till  events 
came  to  pass  in  which  the  Queen  Maria  Antoi¬ 
nette,  Louis,  Prince  Cardinal  of  Bohan  and  one 
Madame  Lamotte  were  involved.  Struggling  for 
a  long  time  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  Jeanne 
de  St.  Bemy,  daughter  of  Chevalier  Baron  de  St. 
Be  my  of  the  blood  royal  of  Valois,  managed  at 
last  to  marry  a  noble  man  of  the  name  of 
Lamotte,  and  came  up  with  her  husband  to  Paris, 
where  she  procured  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal 
and  flung  herself  on  his  protection.  But  his 
Eminence  little  knew  the  viper  he  was  nourish¬ 
ing  in  his  breast.  Madame  Lamotte  was  an  ad¬ 
venturess  of  the  boldest  stamp.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  confidence  placed  upon  her  when  she 
was  informed  by  the  Cardinal  of  the  displeasure 
he  had  incurred  of  the  Queen,  when  he  was  re¬ 
quested  to  introduce  her  to  Her  Majesty,  she 
devised  a  plan,  the  demiiment  of  which  was  the 
sensation  of  whole  Europe  at  the  time.  She  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  the  Cardinal  by  mentioning  to 
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him  the  steps  she  had  been  taking  to  restore  him  to 
the  favor  of  the  Queen  ;  had  forged  letters  addressed 
to  him,  as  coming  from  Her  Majesty ;  had  forged 
orders  given  to  him,  commanding  certain  money 
payments,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  ;  had  procured  for 
him  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  who  was  persona¬ 
ted  by  a  friend  of  the  Madame  ;  and  at  last  made 
him  negociate  for  the  Diamond  necklace,  on  behalf 
of  Her  Maj  esty,  who  wanted  to  have  the  transac¬ 
tion  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  who  wished  the 
Cardinal,  by  a  power  forged  in  Her  name,  to  arrange 
for  the  payment  of  the  money  by  certain  in¬ 
stalments.  Of  course,  the  Queen  was  in  supreme 
ignorance  of  the  audacious  way  in  which  her  name 
was  being  used,  and  the  Cardinal,  in  his  blind 
eagerness  to  regain  royal  favor,  never  suspected  the 
tricks  that  were  being  played  with  him.  The 
necklace  was  in  the  meantime  taken  away  to 
London,  where  it  was  sold  by  pieces,  the  money 
obtained  by  the  sale  being  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
England  under  a  false  name.  The  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  first  instalment  came,  but  Madame 
contrived  to  ward  off  the  payment,  by  offering  a  small 
sum  on  account,  and  gained  a  month’s  time,  in  order 
to  make  her  security  doubly  sure.  But  the  clever 
part  she  played  throughout  was  soon  to  be  brought 
to  light.  The  jewellers  complained  of  the  delay  in 
payment  to  the  Queen  Herself,  who  expresed  Her 
genuine  surprise  at  all  that  had  happened.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  was  arrested  and  put  into  the  Bastile  ;  so  were 
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I  Madame  and  her  confederates.  The  Cardinal  was,  I 

however,  found  innocent  and  let  off,  and  subsequent-  ^ 
ly  exiled.  Madame  Lamotte  was  sentenced  to  be  | 
i  flogged,  branded  on  both  shoulders  and  imprisoned 
with  life.  When  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  | 
carried  out,  she  made  the  basest  calumnies  against  | 
the  Queen  and  the  Minister.  Her  husband,  when 
I  condemned  for  conspiracy,  threatened  to  publish  a 
I  pamphlet  wherein  the  character  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Minister  would  be  revealed.  It  is  strange  | 
that  Her  Majesty,  whose  moral  character  was  above  j 
the  breath  of  scandal,  should  have  ordered  the  j 
j  release  of  Madame  after  ten  months  and  allowed  | 

her  to  escape  to  England,  where  a  large  sum  of  | 

money  was  sent  to  purchase  the  silence  of  the  ^ 
clever  pair.  But  this  bribe  was,  in  a  manner,  re¬ 
fused  ;  for,  though  the  Memoir  of  Madame  Lamotte  | 
was  burnt,  a  second  copy  was  soon  after  published.  | 
Copies  of  this  scandalous  Memoir  were,  it  is  said, 
found  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  the  Eepublican  Government  and  are  j 
)  now  to  be  found  in  the  State  Library  of  Paris. 
This  unfortunate  affair,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
put  a  damper  on  the  taste  for  jewelry  which  had  so  I 
far  increased  during  the  preceding  reigns.  The  Re¬ 
volution  of  1789  stamped  out  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  passion  for  precious  stones.  The  time  of  the 
I  Directoire  was  characterized  by  the  revival  of  the  | 

I  Greek  and  Roman  fashions  with  regard  to  dress, 

I  manners,  arts,  and  fashions.  With  the  Restoration,  1 
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Diamonds,  which  had  been  superseded  by  Pearls, 
became  the  fashion  ;  and  all  the  lost  forms  of  using 
precious  stones,  came  back  to  use.  Prance  truly 
boasts  of  elegance  and  taste  as  displayed  in  the 
collection  and  making  of  jewelry,  to  a  degree 
which  other  nations  have  found  it  impossible  to 
attain.  A  list  of  jewelry  belonging  to  a  rich  noble¬ 
man,  taken  in  1828,  shows  that  the  art  belonged  to 
the  eclectic  school,  i.  e.,  the  fashion  was  not  copied 
from  any  period  but  borrowed  from  every  age  and 
country. 

Among  the  many  ornaments  used  by  the 
ancients  and  brought  down  to  the  present  times, 
may  be  mentioned  the  rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
chains,  necklaces,  brooches,  clasps,  diadems,  girdles, 
hair-pins,  aigrettes,  &c.  The  Mexicans,  Peruvians, 
and  the  Oriental  nations  have  delighted  in 
boring  their  nose,  cheek,  and  chin  for  hanging 
jewels  thereon.  The  ladies  of  Bagdad,  according 
to  Tavernier,  wore  a  collar  of  jewels  round  the 
face,  as  well  as  nose-jewels.  The  Arab  women  put 
in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  a  ring,  so  large  as  to 
encircle  the  mouth,  and  to  prove  no  obstacle  to  the 
passing  of  food  into  it.  The  Indian  courtesans  bore 
their  nostril  and  wear  in  it  a  ring  set  with  precious 
stone.  The  women  of  Lars  and  Ormuz  pierce  the 
upper  portion  of  their  nose,  the  bone  itself,  and  pass 
through  the  hole  a  hook  that  fastens  a  sheet  of 
gold  shaped  to  cover  the  nose,  and  enriched  with 
Bubies,  Emeralds  and  Turkoises.  The  princes  and 


N 


( 
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princesses  of  the  Mahomedau  blood  royal,  use,  as 
the  badge  of  their  position,  two  poniards  at  their 
belt.  The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  always 
I  carried  a  pistol  fastened  to  her  side,  of  finely 
I  polished  steel  and  ready  for  execution. 

The  collar,  chain,  and  necklace  are  of  a  highly 
classical  origin  and  had  been  extensively  used 
by  the  Medes,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Greeks  and  Homans.  Gold  collars  were  given 
by  the  ancient  Homans  to  their  auxiliary  troops 
and  to  strangers,  as  rewards  for  military  prowess ; 
silver  ones,  to  the  citizens.  But  subsequently, 
^  the  metal  used  was  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  position  or  deeds  of  the  fortunate  re¬ 
cipient.  The  golden  collar  in  use  among  the  Gauls 
and  the  Homans  was  an  insignia  of  knighthood. 
Collars  are  even  now  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
I  chains  to  which  the  different  Orders  are  hung,  being 
S  called  the  collars  of  the  Order ;  for  instance,  the 
I  collar  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  St.  Michael,  &c.  The 

I  chain  was  regarded  in  the  East  as  a  badge  of 

j  honor,  and  an  insignia  of  authority  given  by  the 
king.  Joseph  was  invested  with  this  honor  by 
Pharaoh,  and  Daniel  by  Belshazzar.  In  Persia,  no 
man  could  wear  a  chain  unless  he  was  in  ofl3.ce  and 
I  unless  it  was  bestowed  by  the  king.  In  the  reign  of 
Muirheanhoin,  the  Irish  gentlemen  only  wore  a 
I  chain  of  gold  round  their  neck,  by  command  of  the 
I  king.  The  corps  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  being 
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ojiened  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  was  found  to  have 
under  one  of  the  shoulder-hones,  among  various 
other  things,  a  gold  chain,  24  inches  in  length. 
Nohlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  heavy  gold 
chains,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  17th 
century.  As  items  of  feminine  ornaments,  the 
chain  and  the  necklace  were  used  even  in  the 
most  remote  ages.  The  wealthy  Roman  ladies  used 
chains  (of  gold  or  silver)  round  their  waists  and 
throats;  the  poorer  ones,  of  copper.  Necklaces 
came  into  fashion,  in  France,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
VIII,  when  he  presented  one  of  his  Diamonds  to  his 
Mistress  Agnes  Sorrel.  The  Satin-stone  necklace 
was  profusely  worn  at  the  time  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  The  Pearl  necklace  of  the  present  Queen 
of  Prussia  and  Empress  of  Germany  is  a  thing 
of  great  interest,  and  will  be  more  so,  if  pre¬ 
served  unbroken.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
birth-day,  after  her  marrige,  she  received  the 
present  of  a  magnificent  Pearl  from  her  royal  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  since  that  time  she  continues  receiving 
a  similar  Pearl  on  the  same  occasion.  The  Pearls 
so  collected  have  enabled  her  at  the  present  time 
to  get  a  necklace  formed  that  encircles  her  bosom 
and  falls  down  to  the  waist.  According  to  a  custom 
coming  down  from  time  immemorial,  the  bride 
of  the  Emperor  of  France  is  presented  by  the  City 
of  Paris  with  the  gift  of  precious  stones.  A  neck¬ 
lace,  consisting  of  splendid  Diamonds,  had  been  ac¬ 
cordingly  prepared  for  the  Empress  Eugenie,  but 
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\  the  people  were  greatly  disappointed,  when  She  j 

I  expressed  a  wish  that  She  preferred  to  the  gift  an  | 

educational  institution  for  poor  girls  of  the  Pan-  i 

<  hourg  St.  Antoine.  This  building  called  the  Maison  | 

I  Eug^nie-Napoleon,  was  formally  opened  on  the  | 

I  1st  January  1857.  The  custom  of  wearing  a  | 

cross,  of  gold  or  set  with  gems,  can  be  traced  hack  I 

to  the  16th  century.  The  fashion  was  revived  in  | 

^  the  18th  century.  Clasps  were  formerly  used  by 

I  the  Military  men,  to  fasten  their  mantle  with,  but 

J  the  fashion  was  generally  taken  to  in  the  3rd  and 

I  4th  centuries,  when  the  use  of  the  toga  was  dis- 

i  continued.  The  Roman  women  wore  gold  chains, 

collars,  necklaces,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  rings,  | 

I  diadems,  fillets,  clasps,  hair-pins  and  ankle-  5 

bands.  | 

The  Greeks,  Romans  and  Jews  used  the  girdle.  | 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  bankrupts  had  to  surrender  j 

their  girdles  in  open  court,  as  the  signal  for  their 
insolvency,  the  belt  in  those  days  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  the  pocket  or  purse  does  in  the  present  | 
time.  In  those  days,  a  knight  was  considered  a 
traitor,  if  he  was  publicly  divested  of  his  belt.  There 
was  once  in  Paris  a  duty,  levied  on  the  people  every 
three  years,  known  as  the  Queen’s  girdle,  which 
was  required  for  meeting  the  household  expenses 
of  Her  Majesty.  Caliph  Motavakel  instituted,  in 
the  Hejira  year  235,  the  Christian’s  girdle,  to  be 
worn  by  all  Christians  throughout  the  East.  The 
I  Diamond  girdle  of  Dona  Isabel  II,  Queen  of  Spain,  J 


I  warded  off  the  thrust  of  the  dagger  with  which  | 
an  assassin  intended  to  stab  her.  < 

The  crown  was  considered  in  the  most  ancient 
times  more  as  a  badge  of  divinity  than  of  royalty. 

The  first  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  when  the  Amalekites  brought  Saul’s  crown 
to  David.  The  first  diadems,  worn  only  to  re¬ 
present  temporal  power,  were,  perhaps,  narrow 
fillets,  tied  round  the  temples.  Crowns  were  next 
used  as  signals  of  victory,  joy,  sorrow,  &c.  In 
these  cases,  they  were  made  of  branches  of  trees  \ 
I  and  of  flowers.  In  Borne,  the  Magistrates  sat, 

I  on  public  occasions,  crowned  with  diadems  of  olive 

or  myrtle,  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  Homan  Con-  j 
sul,  introduced,  according  to  Pliny,  the  custom 
of  gilding  the  circlet  of  the  crown.  Pinally,  the 
gold  crown  came  into  use.  Among  the  military  I 
crowns,  the  mural,  civic  and  naval  crowns  were  | 
made  of  gold.  The  triumphal  crowns,  originally 
of  laurel,  were  finally  transformed  to  gold.  Heleo- 
gabalus  was  the  first  to  use  Pearls  in  the  fillet 
round  his  temple.  About  the  10th  century,  kings, 

I  dukes,  earls,  &c.,  wore  a  crown  or  golden  circlet. 

I  The  celebrated  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  pure  gold.  Its  narrow  iron  circlet  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  nails  with  which 
Christ  was  crucified.  This  is  put  inside  the  J 
crown.  Theodelinda,  upon  her  marriage  with 
I  Agilulph,  Duke  of  Turin,  presented  her  hus- 

1  band  with  this  crown,  which  is  still  worn  bv 
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I  all  kings  of  Italy.  It  was  kept  near  Milan,  in 

i  the  treasury  of  the  monastery  of  Monza.  The  first 

crown  worn  by  a  Frankish  king  was  the  one  sent 
I  to  Clovis  by  the  Emperor  Anastatius,  together  with 

i  the  diploma  of  Consul.  This  crown  was  made  of 

j  gold  and  studded  with  precious  stones.  The  crowns 

J  of  the  ancient  Mexican  kings  were  in  the  shape 

I  of  a  mitre  of  gold.  Three  specimens  of  the 

i  Eoman  art  are  still  in  existence,  which  deserve 

I  mention,  not  on  account  of  their  excellence  in 

I  workmanship,  but  for  their  rarity  and  for  the  histori- 

I  cal  interest  the  y  possess. 

I  The  eight  crowns  which  some  labourers 

j  digging  a  place  near  Toledo  came  across  in 

I  1858.  They  were  set  in  gold  and  studded  with 

gems,  the  value  being  computed  at  £2,000.  They 
j  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris. 

?  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  crown  of  king 

j  Eeceswinthus  (653),  a  broad  circle  of  fine  gold, 

j  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  set  with  30  extraordi- 

nary  Pearls,  interspersed  with  as  many  fine  Sap- 
I  phires.  There  is  a  magnificent  Latin  cross,  set  with 

i  8  Pearls  as  big;  as  cherries,  attached  to  it.  The 

1  second  crown,  said  to  have  belonged  to  his  Queen, 

j  is  set  with  Emerald,  Sapphires,  Opals,  Pearls  and 

j  Crystals,  &c.  The  other  six  were  coronets  set  with 

I  inferior  stones. 

I  (2)  The  crown  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne 
<  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope  Leo  on 
^  the  25th  December,  800.  His  crown  was,  perhaps, 
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manufactured  in  Home ;  and  its  workmanship 
bears  evidence  of  the  Byzantine  style.  It  is  octago¬ 
nal  in  shape,  formed  by  8  plagues  of  gold  with 
round  tops,  each  alternate  plague  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  saint  in  enamel.  Above  all  is  a  Greek 
cross  set  with  large  stones.  When  Charlemagne 
was  canonized  in  1166  by  Prederic  Barbarossa, 
his  crown  was  taken  out  of  the  grave.  It  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna. 

(3)  The  crown  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  relic 
of  the  regular  Byzantine  art,  and  is  formed  by 
a  broad  flat  band  of  fine  gold,  from  which  springs  an 
arch  supporting  a  cross.  Pour  portraits  in  enamel 
are  set  in  the  springing  of  the  arches  which  close 
the  top  of  the  crown.  There  is  also  a  medallion 
of  Christ  attached  to  it.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hun¬ 
gary  pledged  this  crown  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
IV,  and  the  deed  by  which  it  was  executed,  enu¬ 
merated  the  number  of  stones  it  contained — 53 
Sapphires,  50  Rubies,  one  Emerald,  and  320  Pearls. 
Its  present  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

Ear-rings  played  an  important  part  in  the  jewelry 
of  the  ancients.  With  the  Hebrews,  the  name  signi¬ 
fied  ''roundness,”  and  their  use  was  confined  to  the 
women.  The  Illiad  mentions  J uno  as  adorned  with 
pendants  in  the  ear.  The  Athenians  considered  bor¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  men  a  sign  of  nobility ;  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians  and  Arabs,  the  symbol  of  slavery. 
With  the  Arabians  the  expression,  "  to  have  a  ring 
in  one’s  ear,”  means  "becoming  a  slave.”  The 
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ancient  ear-rings  of  Egyptians,  as  seen  in  the  sculp- 
t  ares,  were  of  a  circular  form.  Persons  of  high 
rank  sometimes  used  ear-rings  shaped  like  asps, 
made  of  gold,  and  set  with  stones.  Silver  ear-rings 
have  been  found  in  Thebes.  It  is  said  that  when 
Eve  was  banished  from  Paradise,  she  had,  as  a  sign 
of  slavery,  her  ears  bored.  Expensive  Pearl-ear¬ 
rings  were  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies.  Those  of  the 
Empress  Poppsea  were  worth  three  million  francs ; 
those  of  Caesar’s  wife,  six  millions.  The  Grecian 
children  wore  ear-rings  on  the  right  ear  only.  In 
India,  this  ornament  is  used  by  both  the  sexes.  The 
title  of  the  Emperor  of  Astracan  is,  among  other 
things,  Possessor  of  the  white  Elephant  and  the 
two  ear-rings.”  In  South  America,  the  Incas  wore 
the  ear-rings  as  badges  of  knighthood.  Keys  were 
at  one  time  used  as  ear-ornaments  in  England, 
where  also  ear-rings  were  used  even  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Shakspeare  had  his  ears  bored 
and  ornamented  with  them.  The  pictures  of  Henry 
II  and  III  of  France  and  their  attendants  show 
that  they  were  extensively  used  in  those  periods. 
Sailors  and  other  people  of  the  lower  class  in  the 
Continent  are  still  in  the  habit  of  using  ear-rings. 

Speaking  etymologically,  the  ornament  worn  on 
the  arm  is  called  a  bracelet  (Latin  hracMale)^  but 
it  generally  signifies  any  circlet  worn  on  the  wrists ; 
that  on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  is  known  as 
the  armlet.  In  the  Eastern  countries,  the  former 
is  worn  by  women,  the  latter  by  men,  and  is  there 
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I  considered  as  a  token  of  royalty.  Both  are 

I  ornaments  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  bracelet  | 

I  was  worn  by  Judah,  who  was  the  head  of  a  tribe; 

I  the  kings  of  Persia  presented  it  to  all  ambassadors  | 

I  from  foreign  courts.  The  Egyptian  kings,  as  well  | 

I  as  the  Egyptian  women,  wore  armlets.  Bracelets  S 

I  were  used  in  Greece  much  later  than  rings.  Men-  | 

i  tion  is  made  of  them  in  several  places  in  the  Bible.  | 

I  Among  the  Bomans,  they  were  considered  as  marks  j 

I  of  honor,  and  when  made  of  brass  or  iron,  as  sym-  | 

i  bols  of  slavery.  But  they  were  on  no  account  | 

worn  by  unmarried  females,  not  at  least  before  they 
were  betrothed.  The  Sabine  warriors,  according  to 
Titus  Livy,  wore  them  on  their  left  arms.  In  the 
j  Pompeii  was  found  the  body  of  a  lady  having  two 
bracelets  on  one  arm.  In  Pliny’s  time,  the  men  were 
i  in  the  habit  of  using  bracelets  of  gold.  The  Emperor 

I  Maximilian  (the  successor  of  Alexander  Severus), 

I  who  was  8  feet  and  1  inch  in  height,  used  his  wife’s  | 

bracelet  as  a  thumb-ring.  The  bracelets  worn  by 
the  Boman  women  were  sometimes  shaped  in 
1  the  form  of  a  serpent,  or  in  that  of  a  rope,  or  round 
I  braid,  serpents’  heads  representing  the  two  ends. 

They  were  also  used  by  men  as  rewards  for  military 
i  prowess.  The  Gauls  used  heavy  gold  armlets  and 

I  bracelets.  Among  British  kings,  the  emblems  of 

authority  wore  gold  bands,  worn  on  the  neck,  arms 
>  and  knees.  King  Edgar  was  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  (965)  as  the  bestower  of  heroes, 
i.e.i  the  re  warder  of  valor.  The  Norwegians,  Gauls,  | 
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Celts  and  Saxons  also  considered  tlie  ornaments 
as  the  reward  of  bravery.  These  were  also  used 
by  the  Normans  and  by  the  savages  of  Oceania. 
These  were  used  in  the  13th  century  to  be  offered  to 
the  deity.  The  ancient  Mexican  and  Peruvian  kings 
possessed  a  good  number  of  them.  The  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  armlets  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  regalia  of  the  Persian  kings.  The 
celebrated  Koh-i-noor  was  once  used  by  Runjeet 
Sing  in  an  armlet. 

Of  all  the  ornaments  used,  rings  appear  to  be 
the  oldest.  They  have,  in  some  country  or  other, 
been  meant  to  symbolize  faith,  friendship,  com¬ 
mand,  rank,  honor,  slavery,  &c.,  &c.  The  Bible 
makes  mention  of  rings  in  several  passages. 
When  Pharaoh  made  over  the  government  of 
Egypt  to  Joseph,  he  gave  him  his  ring,  taken  off 
his  finger,  as  a  mark  of  the  command  he  vested 
in  him.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  finger-rings 
were  primarily  used  as  stamps  of  genuineness  of 
letters  and  documents.  So  with  the  Babylonians. 
Being  used  for  this  purpose,  they  were  called 
tahaoth,  which  signifies  to  imprint  and  also 
to  seal.”  They  were  usually  worn  on  the  little- 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  From  Babylon,  the 
fashion  was  adopted  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
therefrom  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Greeks  called  this  ornament  bv  a 

e/ 

name  which  denotes  finger ;  the  Romans,  from 
the  word  imgula,  i.e.,  nails, — it  being  used  by  them, 
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primarily,  on  the  first  joint  of  the  finger  and  near 
the  nails.  In  the  Egyptian  gallery,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  to  be  seen  a  gold  ring,  among  many 
others,  with  the  figures  of  Serapis,  Isis  and 
Horus.  All  the  mythological  gods  of  the  Hindus 
\  are  described  as  wearing  rings.  The  manner  of 
wearing  this  ornament  varies  with  each  nation. 
The  Hebrews  put  it  on  the  right  hand  ;  the  Greeks, 

I  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand ;  the  Gauls 

!and  Britons,  on  the  third  finger  of  that  hand ;  the 
Romans,  on  the  left  hand.  The  Asiatics,  Peru¬ 
vians  and  Mexicans  wear  it,  not  only  on  their  fingers, 
hut  on  their  toes.  Even  some  savage  tribes  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  America  put  it  on  their  nostrils,  cheeks 
and  chin.  It  is  supposed  that  Tarquin  the  Elder  first 
made  the  ring  the  insignia  of  knighthood  and 
the  reward  of  heroes.  Then  it  was  made  of  iron. 
Long  after,  the  senators  used  the  gold  ring,  which 
was  never  allowed  to  be  worn,  unless  it  was  the  gift 
of  the  State,  and  then  only  on  public  occasions,  tlie 
iron  one  being  used  at  home.  The  Annulus  Sponsali- 
urn  is  a  Hebrew  institution,  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  betrothal  feast,  the  bride- 
groom  had  to  place,  as  a  pledge,  a  ring  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  his  intended, — the  fourth  finger 
I  being  preferred,  from  a  supposition  that  a  nerve 
of  that  finger  had  a  direct  communication  with 
the  heart.  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  this  ring  was  made 
I  of  iron,  set  with  a  loadstone,  which  signified  the 
force  of  attraction  which  drew  the  bride  out 
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^  of  her  own  family  towards  another.  The  gold  ring  | 

I  came  into  fashion  a  little  more  than  a  century  later.  | 

I  In  the  Roman  year  775,  the  right  of  wearing  the 

)  > 

i  ring  was  granted  by  law  to  those  who,  as  well  i 

I  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  possessed  landed  | 

I  property  to  the  value  of  £3,360  sterling,  and  who  | 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  14  rows  of  seats  j 

I  in  the  theatres.  Claudius  introduced  the  engraving  5 

I  of  the  effigy  of  the  sovereign  on  the  gold  ring,  | 

j  the  use  of  which  was  confined  to  certain  persons.  | 

I  Vespasian  put  an  end  to  all  restrictions,  and  gave  | 

I  general  permission  to  all  the  subjects  to  use  rings 

I  with  the  image  of  their  Emperor.  The  drawing 

I  out  of  rings  from  the  finger  meant  a  token  of  | 
bargain.  Temporary  exchanges  of  rings  were  con-  | 
I  sidered  as  vouchers  of  the  fulfilment  of  engage- 
j  ments,  obligatory  on  both  parties.  A  ring  was  I 

j  originally  worn  on  the  fore-finger ;  a  second  was 

I  then  used  in  the  fourth  ;  a  third  one,  on  the  third ;  j 

I  and  finally,  on  the  thumb  and  all  other  fingers,  | 

I  except  the  middle  one.  The  one  placed  on  the 

j  little  finger  was  the  costliest,  and  never  used  for 

^  sealing  purposes.  Smaller  rings  were  sometimes  | 

I  put  on  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers.  Sometimes  I 

S  three  rings  were  placed  on  the  little  finger.  The  | 

I  Greeks  changed  their  rings  weekly.  Winter  and  | 

I  summer  rings  were  in  use  in  the  old  days.  Rings 

j  for  the  latter  season  were  made  of  the  Sardonyx,  1 

j  Carnelian,  Rock-crystal  and  Hyacinth,  on  account  of  i 

S  their  light  weight  and  supposed  cooling  properties.  | 
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Those  for  the  former  were  formed  of  the  heavier 
stones.  Eings,  weighing  sometimes  two  ounces, 
were  made  use  of  by  the  ancient  pugilists,  wherewith 
to  deal  mortal  blows  on  their  enemies.  Heliogabalus 
never  used  the  same  ring  twice.  Charmed  rings  were 
believed  in  and  extensively  worn  by  the  Greeks,  Eo- 
mans  and  the  Northern  nations.  Dr.  Herklots,  in  a 
work  called  The  Customs  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
India,’’  gives  the  following  formula,  for  the  making 
of  a  ring,  wherby  princes  may  become  obedient  to 
to  our  wishes  Should  any  one  desire  to  make 
princes  and  grandees  subject  and  obedient  to  his 
will,  he  must  have  a  silver  ring  made  with  a  small 
square  tablet  fixed  upon  it,  upon  which  is  to  be  en¬ 
graved  the  number  that  the  letters  composing  the 
ism  represent,  which  in  this  case  is  2‘613.  This 
number  by  itself,  or  added  to  that  of  its  two  demons, 
286  and  112,  and  its  genius,  1'811,  amounting  in 
all  to  4*822,  must  be  formed  into  a  magic  square, 
of  the  solacee  or  robaee  kind,  and  engraved  upon. 
When  the  ring  is  thus  finished,  he  is  for  a  week 
to  place  it  before  him,  and  daily,  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  to  repeat  the  ism  five  thousand  times, 
and  blow  on  it.  When  the  whole  is  concluded,  he 
is  to  wear  the  ring  on  the  little  finger  ot  the  right 
hand.” 

The  seal  ring  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial.  Alexander  used  to  seal  the  letters  he  de¬ 
spatched  to  Europe  with  his  own  seal ;  those  to 
Asia,  with  that  of  Darius.  Caesar  had  on  his  seal 
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ring  the  image  of  Venus ;  Pollio,  that  of  Alexander  ; 
and  Pompey,  that  of  a  frog.  Prom  the  4th 
century  the  ring  has  been  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  clerical  dignity.  The  episcopal  ring  should  be 
made  of  gold,  set  with  some  rich  stone,  generally 
an  Amethyst.  Bishops  were  formerly  buried  with 
i  rings.  They  used  the  ring  on  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  hand ;  now  it  has  been  removed  to  the 
I  fourth  finger  during  the  performance  of  the  holy 

I  rites.  But  the  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church  wear 

^  no  ring,  this  insignia  being  reserved  for  archbishops. 
In  the  Church  of  Borne,  it  is  used  by  the  bishops, 
archbishops  and  cardinals.  The  right  was  afterwards 
extended  to  abbots.  The  Pope  has  two  seals.  One, 
a  large  ring,  is  the  special  seal,  and  known  as  the 
I  Anmdus  Fiscatoris,  which  means  that  it  bears  the 
effigy  of  St.  Peter  drawing  his  nets.  It  is  used 
as  well  for  the  apostolic  briefs  as  for  private  letters 
I  written  by  the  Pope  himself  or  with  his  sanction. 

I  The  other  has  the  head  of  St.  Peter  on  the  right,  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  left,  and  a  cross  between 
the  two.  On  the  reverse,  is  the  Pope’s  name,  ac¬ 
companied  sometimes  with  his  arms.  Bed  wax 
is  used  for  sealing  briefs,  and  lead,  for  bulls.  Each 
seal  is  broken  up  after  the  demise  of  the  Pope,  and 
a  new  one  presented  by  the  city  of  Borne  to  his 
I  successor.  The  ring  betokens  investiture  of  some 
J  one  with  royal  powers.  The  coronation  ring  of  the 
English  kings  is  made  of  plain  gold,  with  a  large 
violet  table  Buby,  on  which  is  engraved  a  plain 
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cross,  or  that  of  St.  George.  That  of  the  Queen’s 
is  also  made  of  gold,  with  a  large  Ruby,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  sixteen  small  brilliants.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  church  has  adopted  the  classic  custom  of  using 
the  Annulus  Sponsalium  on  the  occasion  of  betro¬ 
thals.  Among  the  Armenians,  the  betrothal  cere¬ 
mony  of  children  (which  takes  place  very  early 
in  the  life  of  the  couple),  is  performed  by  the 
mother  of  the  bridegroom  who  presents  the  bride 
with  a  ring  on  behalf  of  her  son.  The  gemmed 
ring  is  of  French  and  recent  origin.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  twin  or  double  hoops,  which,  though 
each  is  twisted,  fit  so  exactly  one  into  the  other, 
that,  when  united,  they  form  but  one  circlet. 
Each  hoop  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  hand 
raised  somewhat  above  the  circle,  and,  when  the 
hoops  are  brought  together,  each  hand  clasps  its 
fellow.  One  hoop!^was  sometimes  of  gold,  and  the 
other  of  silver ;  th  ey  were  then  divided,  one  being 
worn  by  the  lover,  and  the  other  by  his  mistress.” 
The  fashion  of  wearing  mourning  rings  is  an  old 
one.  Rings  were,  in  days  of  yore,  given  away  to 
the  attendants  on  the  day  of  marriage.  The  word 
hagues,  rings,  in  French,  in  some  cases,  indicated, 
baggage,  personal  effects.  The  French  expression 
une  hague  au  doigt^  a  ring  on  the  finger,”  means 
a  sinecure.  With  the  Arabs,  the  phrase  to  put  on 
a  ring”  signifies  to  get  married.”  Thumb-rings 
were  worn  in  England  in  Chaucer’s  time.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  aldermen  wore  a  plain,  broad 
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gold  ring  upon  their  thumbs.  Orators  and  war-  | 

riors  of  old  have  been  known  to  make  use  of  rings  | 

as  receptacles  for  deadly  poisons.  Eings  have,  in  | 

all  countries,  been  extensively  used  as  souvenirs,  | 

passports,  and  tokens  of  recognition.  They  played 
an  important  part  in  the  life  of  Queens  Mary  and  | 

Elizabeth.  During  Mary’s  reign,  a  criminal  | 

was  saved  from  the  very  scaffold  by  means  of  the  | 

Queen’s  ring  found  with  him.  Elizabeth  had  sent  | 

to  Mary  a  Diamond-ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  friend-  | 

ship  and  promise  of  assistance.  But  this  stone  | 

sent  back  from  the  prison  to  the  giver,  as  a  remin-  | 

der  of  former  pledges,  brought  no  good  to  the  | 

unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots.  A  similar  present  | 

to  Essex  was  thrown  by  him  from  the  tower  to  1 

a  boy,  who  was  to  have  taken  it  back  to  the  Queen  | 

through  a  lady  friend.  But  this  boy,  instead  of  | 

giving  it  to  the  right  party,  handed  it  over,  by  an 
unfortunate  mistake,  to  her  sister,  who  happened  to  | 
be  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  worst  | 
enemy  of  the  condemned.  The  intentional  appro¬ 
priation  of  this  souvenir  by  the  wrong  party  tended 
only  to  cause  irritation  in  the  Queen’s  mind  at  | 
what  appeared  to  her  the  obstinacy  and  pride  of 
Essex  in  not  asking  her  pardon.  The  consequence  | 

was,  she  had  to  sign  his  death  warrant.  When  I 

the  she-demon,  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  ex-  | 

plained,  on  her  death-bed,  all  the  circumstances 
to  the  Queen,  she  is  known  to  have  shaken  the  | 

dying  woman  violently  and  exclaimed — God  | 


may  forgive  you,  I  never  will/’  The  event  told 
so  much  on  her  constitution,  that  the  Queen 
died  shortly  after.  Sacontola,  after  suffering  a 
world  of  miseries  and  insults  from  her  hus- 
band,  was  at  last  recognized  by  him,  when  he 
found  out  the  ring,  which  he  had  presented  her 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  which  she 
had  so  unfortunatly  lost.  Passages  abound  in 
Shakespeare  as  to  the  use  of  rings  as  tokens  and  as 
ornaments  on  which  were  devices,  mottos,  and 
what  were  then  called  posies.  These  posy-rings 
have  now  come  back  to  use.  Tavernier  records 
that  the  Persian  jewellers  never  made  gold  rings, 
as  their  religion  forbids  the  use  of  any  article  of 
gold  during  prayers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
of  Prance,  three  rings  were  worn  on  the  left  hand, 
— one  on  the  second  finger,  one  on  the  third  and 
one  on  the  fourth.  The  Turkish  and  Cingalese 
women  wore  rings  as  well  on  the  fingers  as  on  their 
toes.  Many  Eastern  nations  use  them  on  their  toes 
— some  on  account  of  their  supposed  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues.  The  King  of  Burmah  wears  on  each  toe  a 
ring  set  with  precious  stones.  During  the  Direc- 
toire  in  France,  the  ladies  revived  the  classical 
custom  of  walking  in  the  gardens  with  unstocking- 
ed  feet  and  sandals,  thereby  displaying  their 
jewelled  toes  to  great  advantage.  Gold  rings,  set 
with  precious  stones,  were  worn  over  their  ankles 
by  a  certain  class  of  women  in  Rome,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  affected  independence  of  approved 
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fashions,  were  termed  Libertince,  Eings  have  been 
made  iDgenious  receptacles  of  affectionate  souve¬ 
nirs,  toys,  hair,  portraits  and  watches.  An  amusing 
instance  is  known  of  a  ring  containing  a  syringe, 
by  which  a  lady  threw  out  a  jet  of  water  against 
the  face  of  a  Eussian  ambassador.  The  chin, 
cheeks  and  nostrils  have  also  lent  themselves  for 
the  use  of  rings.  Now-a-days,  the  use  of  rings  on 
particular  fingers  serves  as  a  matrimonial  baro¬ 
meter,  and  indicates  the  state  of  the  love-mar¬ 
ket.  If  a  gentleman  wants  a  wife,  he  wears  a 
ring  on  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  if  he  be 
engaged,  he  wears  it  on  the  second  finger ;  if  mar¬ 
ried,  on  the  third ;  and  on  the  fourth,  if  he  never 
intends  to  be  married.  When  a  lady  is  not  en¬ 
gaged,  she  wears  a  hoop  or  Diamond  on  her  first 
finger ;  if  engaged,  on  her  second  ;  if  married,  on 
her  third ;  and  on  the  fourth,  if  she  intends  to  die 
a  maid.  As  no  rules  are  given  for  widows,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  ornamenting  of  the  right  hand 
and  the  little  finger  of  the  left  is  exclusively  their 
prerogative.’’ 


The  Properties  of  Precious  Stones, 


SEINE RALO GY  is  that  science  which  makes  us 

acquainted  with  the  unorganized  portions 

of  the  earth ;  while  Zoology  and  Botany  give  us 
the  knowledge  of  the  organized  parts,  namely, 
animals  and  plants.  By  the  term  organized  are 
meant  those  objects  which  consist  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  all  varying  with  one  another  in  regard . 
to  their  structure,  position  and  functions,  but  so 
constituted  that  if  you  take  away  one,  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs  would  be  destroyed  or  at  least 
rendered  incomplete.  For  instance,  if  you  take 
away  the  stomach  or  muscles  from  animals,  or 
the  root  from  plants,  their  existence  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible.  By  unorganized  substances  are 
meant  those  things  which,  if  broken  asunder,  will 
represent,  in  one  bit,  the  very  same  properties  as  in 
another.  Under  this  head  come  the  Minerals. 
They  are  characterized  by  four  distinct  properties, 
viz.,  external,  optical,  electrical  and  chemical.  The 
first  may  be  subdivided  into  six  parts ; — form, 
hardness,  lustre,  diaphaneity,  color  and  weight. 

Besides  the  regular  or  crystalline  form,  (which  is 
to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  shapes),  some  Miner¬ 
als,  which  do  not  crystallize,  take  definite  forms 
externally.  The  surface  of  some,  for  instance, 
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consists  of  portions  of  spheres  of  different  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  when  these  are  small,  the  mass  is  called 
hotryoidal^  from  the  Greek  word  botrus,  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  which,  when  closely  pressed  together,  it 
somewhat  resembles.  When  the  globular  surfaces 
are  of  larger  dimensions,  it  is  then  called  mamiU 
lated,  (Lat.  mamma^  the  breast)  ;  as  the  chalce¬ 
dony.  The  nodules  of  iron  pyrites,  which  show  a 
surface  like  that,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  known 
as  reniform,  (from  Lat,  ren,  a  kidney).  Those 
substances  which  crystallize  display  their  regular 
structure,  when  broken ;  but  those  which  do  not 
yield  to  cleavage,  break  into  indeterminate  bits — 
the  forms  of  the  fragments  being  determined  by 
the  texture  of  the  Minerals.  The  best  example 
of  the  conchoidal  fracture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
breaking  of  a  large  flint  pebble.  In  other  sub¬ 
stances,  Avhich  are  less  hard  and  compact,  the 
fracture  will  be  even  or  earthy. 

The  term  hardness,  as  applied  to  Minerals  and 
precious  stones,  does  not  signify  ''  difficulty  of 
breakage,”  but  the  resistance  they  offer  to  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  another  ; — their  liability  or 
non-liability  to  scratch.  It  is  different  from  tena¬ 
city  which  signifies  their  power  of  resisting  a  blow. 
The  Diamond — the  hardest  substance  known — and 
next  to  it  the  Sapphire,  are  so  brittle  that  the  blow 
of  a  hammer  can  easily  break  them  into  pieces ; 
but  other  stones,  which  are  soft,  and  can  therefore 
be  easily  cut  or  scratched,  offer  great  resistance  to 
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I  blow.  The  degree  of  tenacity  depends  upon  the 
elasticity  and  structure  of  the  stones.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  scale  of  hardness,  devised  by  the  German 
Mineralogist,  Moh,  who  has,  it  will  be  seen,  taken 
ten  different  substances  as  standards  of  the  various 
j  degrees,  under  which  all  minerals  should  come — 
I  the  last  being  the  hardest  body  known. 

I  1 — Talc.  2 — Rocksalt.  3 — Calcspar.  4 — Muor- 

j  spar.  5 — Apatite.  6 — Eelspar.  7 — Quartz.  8-— 
I  Topaz.  9— Sapphire.  10 — Diamond. 

J  The  degree  of  polish  being  regulated  by  the 
I  degree  of  hardness,  Diamond  is  susceptible  of 

receiving  and  retaining  the  best  polish.  It  is  this 
property  in  the  stones  that  has  preserved  them 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  has  enabled  us  to 
I  come  across  jewels,  handed  down  from  generation 
I  to  generation,  even  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt 
j  and  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

The  lustre  which  precious  stones  possess  is 
I  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  classed  by  the  Mine- 
I  ralogists  under  the  following  designations  : — • 

I  Adamantine— the  brilliance  of  the  Dia- 
S  mond. 

i 

( 

i  Vitreous — Resembling  the  surface  of  glass. 

I  Resinous — Shining  as  if  rubbed  with  an  oily 

j  substance. 

I  Pearly — Showing  the  lustre  of  the  Pearl  as  often 
5  observed  on  the  bases  of  prismatic 

crystals. 

^iZ/ijy—Having  a  fibrous  reflection  similar  to  silk. 
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I  The  names  of  the  different  degrees  of  brilliance  | 

I  are,- — splendent, — the  highest  degree,  (almost  exclu-  ! 

sively  applied  to  Diamond),  brilliant,  shining,  glis- 
;  tening  or  glimmering.  There  are  some  soft  Miner- 
I  als,  which  become  lustrous  when  scratched  by  a  \ 
>  sharp  point.  | 

I  Many  stones  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  trans-  | 

I  mitting  light.  The  different  degrees  of  Diapha- 
<  neity  are  classed  as  follows  : —  I 

I  Transparent — When  objects  can  be  distinctly  | 

I  seen  through  a  stone.  | 

I  Limpid — When  it  is  colorless.  | 

J  Semi-transparent,— Wh-Qji  indistinct  outlines  of  | 

I  objects  are  seen  through  it,  | 

j  Translucent— 'WhQVL  light  only  is  transmitted,  | 

I  but  objects  are  not  seen  through.  | 

Semi-translucent — When  translucent  at  the  edges. 
Opaque — -When  no  light  is  transmitted.  i 

The  opacity  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  intermix- 
I  ture  with  foreign  substances,  or  of  decomposition, 

I  loss  of  water,  &c.  | 

I  The  color  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  external  pro¬ 
perties  of  Minerals  or  precious  stones,  though  it  is 
the  effect  of  chemical  composition.  'Color  is  an 

!  important  consideration  in  the  identification  and  | 
valuation  of  gems.  In  some  Minerals,  the  color  is 
essential  to  them,  as  in  the  Sulphurets,  Oxides,  &c. ; 
in  others,  it  is  the  result  of  intermixture  of 
substances  in  species  which  are  originally  colorless ;  ^ 

as  in  the  marble  or  jasper,  in  which  the  various 
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shades  of  red  and  yellow  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  oxide  and  pyrous-oxide  of  iron.  In  some 
gems  the  color  becomes  so  intense,  in  its  variety,  as 
to  be  often  called  by  another  name,  when  seen  in 
a  mass.  To  describe  the  true  color  of  a  Mineral, 
we  should  therefore  specify  that  hue  to  which  it 
would  turn  when  reduced  to  powder.  Such  inter¬ 
mixtures  of  coloring  matter  as  are  merely  mecha¬ 
nical  render  a  Mineral  more  or  less  opaque ;  as 
the  varieties  of  chalcedony — red  and  yellow  jasper 
are  highly  translucent,  or  sometimes  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  though  they  are  colored  by  particles  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  are  themselves  opaque.  But 
such  colors  as  are  the  effect  of  chemical  combina¬ 
tion  never  affect  the  transparency  of  gems ;  for 
instance,  the  violet  tint  of  Amethyst,  which  is 
due  to  the  minute  particles  of  the  oxide  of  Manga¬ 
nese,  and  Quartz ;  and  the  green  of  the  Emerald, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  chrome.  The 
variety  of  the  shades  of  color  is  attributed  to 
the  variable  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
Minerals  ;  as  blood-red,  flesh-red,  chestnut-brown, 
sky-blue,  &c.  Accidental  colors  produce  streaks 
and  clouded  forms,  such  as  are  seen  in  Agates. 
Sometimes,  they  take  the  shape  of  leaves  and  moss, 
or  veins,  as  in  the  Marble.  There  are  other  colors 
which  are  neither  inherent  in  stones  nor  produced 
by  combination  ;  for  instance,  the  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony,  which  displays  on  its  surface  a  brilliant 
tarnish  in  which  the  colors  of  the  prism  are 
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arranged  in  order.  Prismatic  colors  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  interior  of  transparent  objects,  and  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  minute  fissures  containing 
particles  of  air.  These  can,  however,  be  removed  by 
a  little  pressure.  The  color  of  a  stone  often  changes 
its  commercial  name.  The  red  Sapphire  is  a  Ruby ; 
the  yellow  one,  a  Topaz ;  the  green  Chrysolite,  a 
Peridot,  &c.,  &c.  Some  gems  exhibit  two  or  three 
colors  in  the  same  specimen ;  this  peculiarity,  called 

(Gr.  ^0 to,  many,  and  cJiroa,  color),  is 
observable  in  some  stones,  (the  Tourmaline,  for 
example,)  placed  between  the  eye  and  light.  If 
the  texture  and  composition  of  a  stone  be  the 
same  all  through,  it  will  exhibit  but  one  color, 

• — provided  it  is  crystallized  in  the  cubic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  peculiar  light  displayed  by  some 
Minerals  by  friction  or  heating,  is  called  Phos¬ 
phorescence,  The  rubbing  of  two  bits  of  quartz 
against  each  other  will  produce  a  greenish  light. 
Some  Minerals  display  a  green,  others,  a  pale 
violet  light,  when  placed  on  a  heated  shovel.  The 
variable  lustre  observed  in  the  star-stones  is  said 
to  proceed  from  an  imperfection  in  their  crys¬ 
tallization.  Sun  or  gas-light  shows  these  reflec¬ 
tions  to  great  advantage.  Some  stones  transmit  a 
different  color  when  looked  through  or  looked  at, 

as  the  Opal  and  Tourmaline. 

In  order  to  pick  out  real  gems  from  spurious 
ones  or  from  other  gems  similiar  to  them  in  color 
and  structure,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
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specific  gravity  is  necessary.  This  knowledge  was  | 
possessed  by  the  ancients,  and  was  carried  into  ^ 
practice  in  India  several  centuries  back.  A  simple  1 
way  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  any  gem  | 
is  given  below  ; —  | 

The  stone  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  to  be  | 

obtained,  is  first  weighed  in  the  ordinary  manner  | 

in  the  scales,  and  having  noted  the  exact  weight,  \ 

it  is  then  fixed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wire  bent  ^ 

in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and  a  small  piece  of  wax  | 

to  one  side  of  the  scale,  whilst  in  the  other  is  ; 

I 

placed  a  piece  of  wire  and  a  piece  of  wax  of  the  J 
same  weight,  or  their  equivalent  in  weights.  The 
scale,  with  the  stone  attached,  is  now  allowed  to 
fall  in  a  cup  of  distilled  or  even  filtered  water,  and 
weights  are  put  in  the  opposite  scale  till  the 
weight  of  the  stone  is  counter-balanced,  and  the  \ 

scales  exactly  even.  It  is  evident  that  a  less  weight  | 

is  required  to  counter-balance  the  stone  submerged 
in  water,  compared  with  that  when  it  was  weighed  ^ 
in  the  air,  as  the  water  in  some  measure  supports 
it.  The  weight  in  the  water  is  then  subtracted  I 

from  the  weight  in  air,  and  the  weight  in  air  ; 

divided  by  the  difference,  viz  : —  | 

Weight  in  air 


17  carats. 


12 


5-17=3-5'. 


'  99 


Ditto  water 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 
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In  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gem,  care  ^ 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  clean  i 
I  and  separated  from  any  foreign  substance,  such  as  | 

I  dust,  grease,  &c.  It  should  also  be  free  from  holes 
I  or  pores ;  should  be  rubbed  in  water,  (to  remove  | 

i  the  adherent  air),  before  being  put  into  it ;  and  if  f 

I  porous,  it  must  be  allowed  to  absorb  as  much  water  | 

i  as  it  is  capable  of,  before  being  put  in  the  scale.  j 

The  hydrometer  and  other  scientific  instruments  | 
have  now  been  devised,  in  order  to  enable  one  to  \ 

arrive  at  very  accurate  results ;  but,  for  all  ordi-  | 

nary  purposes,  the  rule  given  above  will  be  found  | 
I  sufficient.  | 

I  There  are  other  properties  of  Minerals,  such  as 
?  taste  and  smell,  which  might  be  included  under  I 

the  head  of  external,  but  these  being  beyond  the 
province  of  a  book  on  Gems  are  left  out  in  the 
I  present  treatise.  | 

I  The  power  of  refraction  and  of  polarizing  light,  | 
inherent  in  gems,  comes  under  the  heading,  \ 
optical^  By  power  of  refraction  are  meant  cer-  | 
tain  characteristics  possessed  by  all  transparent  subs¬ 
tances  of  altering  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  dash¬ 
ing  against  their  surfaces.  Befraction  is  two-fold, 
single  and  double.  It  is  a  case  of  single  refraction 
when,  a  ray  of  light  falling  obliquely  on  the  surface 
of  a  transparent  substance,  it  is  bent  or  refracted  ^ 
from  its  original  course  and  takes  another  direction.  | 
I  The  power  of  double  refraction  is  possessed  by  the 
\  transparent  varieties  of  calcspar  in  such  a  high  1 
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degree,  that  these  have  obtained  the  name  of  doiibly 
refracting  spar,  If  a  line  traced  on  paper  be 
viewed  through  a  fragment  of  this  Mineral,  two 
lines  will  appear ;  and  on  turning  the  calcspar 
round,  as  it  lies  on  it,  both  images  will  move  until 
they  coincide ;  and  on  turning  it  still  further,  one 
will  seem  to  pass  over  the  other.  This  is  because 
one  portion  of  the  light  is  refracted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  as  we  see  in  glass  and  water ;  the  other 
portion,  called  the  extraordinary  ray,  is  refracted 
in  a  different  manner  :  and  it  is  found  that  except¬ 
ing  those  substances  whose  crystals  belong  to  the 
cubic  system,  and  such  as  do  not  crystallize,  all 
Minerals  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  same 
property.”  But  in  all  substances,  there  is  at  least 
one  line  through  which  no  double  refraction  is 
visible ;  this  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  crystal, 
or  the  axis  of  double  refraction.  The  knowledge 
of  the  double  refractive  power  helps  one  consider¬ 
ably  in  specifying  Minerals,  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  similar  to  each  other,  Avhen,  by  cutting 
and  polishing,  or  in  case  of  our  receiving  irregular 
bits,  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of  their  external  form. 
A  bit  of  red  Topaz  will,  for  example,  refract 
doubly ;  whereas  one  of  Spinel  Buby,  (the  crystals 
being  octahedral),  will  not.  But  the  degree  of 
doubly  refractive  power  inherent  in  the  calcspar 
being  seldom  met  with  in  any  other  Mineral,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  ascertain  it 
in  any  better  way  than  with  the  polarized  light. 
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For  this  purpose,  the  substance  to  he  examined  ? 

should  he  interposed  between  the  two  reflecting  > 

plates,  when  so  arranged  that  the  original  ray  j 

refuses  to  he  reflected,  in  which  case,  should  the  j 

body  be  doubly  refracting,  a  position  will  be  found  i 

in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  previously  inter-  > 

cepted  light  will  be  more  or  less  transmitted.”  | 

Light  may  be  polarized  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  such  j 
as,  by  reflection  at  a  certain  angle,  from  a  polished  | 
surface  ;  by  transmission  through  plates  of  Tour-  | 
maline,  Iceland  spar,  or  other  doubly  refracting  ! 

bodies.  I 

Electricity  is  the  property  which  some  sub-  | 

stances  possess  of  attracting  and  repelling  smaller  i 
bodies.  This  can  be  excited,  either  by  friction,  > 

pressure  or  heat ;  or,  as  in  some,  by  all  these  me-  | 

thods.  Some  Minerals  are  conductors,  and  others,  j 
non-conductors  of  electricity.  A  Topaz,  a  Tour-  | 

maline  and  a  number  of  other  Minerals,  when  rub-  j 

> 

bed  on  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  will,  like  a  stick  | 
of  sealing-wax  or  glass  rod  (so  excited),  attract  | 
small  light  bits  of  cotton  or  thin  paper.  But  the  | 
metals  and  those  ores  which  approach  to  a  metallic  j 
state,  being  conductors  of  electricity,  this  result  | 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  they  are  previously  iso¬ 
lated,  by  placing  them  on  a  support  of  glass  or  j 
some  other  non-conducting  substance.  A  very  small  i 
piece  of  gilt  paper  attached  by  a  silk  thread  to  a  i 
bent  glass  rod,  forms  a  simple  apparatus  which  will 
exhibit  the  electricity  a  Mineral  has  thus  acquired  :  i 
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<  on  approacliing  it  to  the  gilt  papei%  it  will  immedi-  > 

I  ately  attract  it.”  Electricity  is  either  positive  or  | 

I  negative;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vitreous  J 

<  ^  ) 

or  resinous.  The  amount  of  time  for  which  some  i 

;  / 

j  Minerals  retain  the  electricty,  helps  one  in  a  great  | 

measure  to  establish  their  identity.  Many  scienti-  | 

fic  instruments  are  in  use,  to  determine  the  elec-  | 

j  trical  properties  of  stones,  but  the  simplest  plan  | 

would  be  to  use  an  ordinary  electrometer,  and  to  | 

I  communicate  a  known  electricity  to  it,  by  touching  | 

it  with  a  piece  of  rubbed  sealing-wax,  until,  on  I 

approaching  the  wax  slowly  to  the  needle,  it  repels  | 

I  it.  The  needle  has  then  acquired  a  negative  elec-  | 

I  tricity,  and  will  be  attracted  by  a  positive  electric  | 

1  crystal  and  repelled  by  a  negative  one.  This  ex-  | 

I  periment  should,  however,  be  tried  on  a  dry  day.”  j 

I  As  a  rule,  transparent  crystals,  with  bright  polished  | 

\  faces,  acquire  positive  electricity ;  those  that  have  | 

I  a  rough  surface,  or  are  not  limpid,  negative  electri- 

I  city.  Amongst  the  crystals  which  become  electric 

I  by  pressure,  to  a  very  high  degree,  may  be  mentioned  | 

I  the  Iceland  Spar.  Amongst  those  that  are  slightly  | 

so,  are  Topaz,  Amethyst,  and  the  varieties  of  Quartz.  5 

Pyro-electricity  is  the  electricity  which  is  produced  | 

in  some  substances  by  means  of  heat.  The  Indians  | 

were  well  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  this  pro-  i 

I  perty ;  so  were  the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  the  j 

I  name  that  they  gave  to  Amber,  electron,”  on  ac-  ; 

I  count  of  its  power  of  attracting  small  bodies  by  fric-  J 

?  tion.  The  Tourmaline  is  called  Aschentrekker,”  in  5 
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the  Dutch  language,  owing  to  its  alternately  attract¬ 
ing  and  repelling  hot  ashes,  if  placed  amidst  them. 
Those  gems  that  acquire  electricity  by  heat  general¬ 
ly  present  opposite  poles,  i.e.,  one  end  of  the  crystal 
becomes  positively,  and  the  other,  negatively  elec¬ 
tric  ;  as  the  Tourmaline,  Topaz,  &c.  It  is  not  the 
heat  but  the  change  of  temperature  it  causes,  that 
produces  the  electricity.  By  increase  of  heat  the 
positive  pole  becomes  negative,  and  the  negative 
pole  positive.  To  examine  the  pyro-electric  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  gem,  it  can  be  held  during  its  heating 
or  cooling  against  the  needle  of  a  sensitive  electro¬ 
meter,  avoiding  carefully  any  friction.  The  longer 
the  crystal,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  electricity 
produced  in  proportion.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  time  daring  which  a  stone  retains  its 
electricity,  it  must  be  left  in  contact  with  some 
metallic  body.  The  Topaz  continues  to  affect  the 
needle  after  twenty-four  hours.” 

All  Minerals  are  either  elementary  (or  simple) 
substances  or  compounds.  The  simple  ones  are 
those  whose  component  parts,  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry  has  not  enabled  us  to  separate 
or  dissolve ;  such  as  Diamond,  which  we  now  know 
to  be  nothing  else  but  carbon  in  its  purest  state. 
The  compounds  are  those  whose  elementary  parts 
canbe identified  and  separated,  as  the  Emerald,  Tour¬ 
maline,  Peridot,  &c.,  &c.  Two  methods  are  in  use 
for  the  chemical  examination  of  Minerals  ;  the  moist 
and  the  dry.  In  the  former,  they  are  dissolved  in 
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water,  or,  when  that  is  not  found  possible,  in  some 
acid  ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  subjected  to  heat  by 
means  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  gems  are  fused,  determines  their  chemical 
composition  and  coloring  matter.  There  are  many 
gems  which  are  altogether  infusible,  or  fusible 
with  great  diJOdculty,  by  means  of  fluxes,  such  as 
soda  or  borax,  or  salt  of  phosphorus.  The  Diamond 
is  an  example  of  the  former  :  the  Duhy,  Sapphire 
and  all  the  varieties  of  the  Corundums, the  Emerald 
Zircon,  &c.,  are  of  the  latter  (by  means  of  borax). 

By  the  application  of  heat,  some  Minerals  change 
color ;  some  swell  and  decrepitate ;  some  burn ; 
globules  are  produced  in  some ;  an  enamel,  on 
others ;  dust,  in  some  others  ;  phosphorescence,  in  a 
great  many.  The  blow-pipe  used,  should  be  either 
made  of  silver,  (which  does  not  corrode),  or  made  of 
tinned  iron,  the  cavity  being  square  and  placed  at 
the  bend.  The  latter  is  much  cheaper.  But  in  either 
case,  the  tip  should  be  of  platinum,  and  removable 
for  cleaning  purposes.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  interrupt  the  stream  of  air  and  steady  flame. 
For  this  purpose,  the  air  should  be  supplied  from 
the  mouth,  as  from  a  reservoir  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  exhausted,  and  not  from  the  lungs 
which  may  constantly  necessitate  the  act  of  respir¬ 
ation,  so  detrimental  to  tbe  arrival  at  successful 
results.  The  part  of  the  jet  of  flame  to  be  used 
is  an  important  point  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe. 
If  the  outside  flame,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  oxidising 
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^  .  .  . 

j  fiame,  be  used,  metallic  substances  get  oxidised,  as  | 

^  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  contact  of  the  air  ; 

I  if  the  inner  flame,  otherwise  termed  the  reducing 

flame,  which  is  of  a  bluish-red  and  intensely  hot,  | 
I  then  the  Minerals,  which  now  become  partially  or 

I  fully  de-oxidized,  get  fused.  For  carrying  on  these 

I  experiments,  a  small  quantity  of  the  gem,  reduced 

to  powder,  and  held  in  a  small  platinum  cup,  is  j 

i  found  to  be  sufficient.  If  a  Mineral  heated  in  a  | 

I  closed,  glass  box,  by  flames  directed  against  and  J 

I  beneath  it,  contains  water,  it  will  be  volatalized,  and 

<  condensed  on  the  upper  surface.  If  fluorine  forms  | 

one  of  its  component  parts,  the  glass  may  be  corro-  | 

ded  by  it.  Some  gems  are  affected  by  acids  ;  some  | 

)  are  not.  The  Opal  is  affected  by  potash  ;  the  Garnet,  | 

I  Turquoise,  Chrysolite,  &c.,  by  acids.  The  Diamond  | 

I  and  the  Corundum  varieties  are  not  affected  by  | 

any  chemical  substances ;  those  Minerals  that  i 

I  effervesce  on  the  application  of  acid  should  be  | 

I  known  as  containing  carbonates  ;  those  that  do  not, 

I  when  dissolved  in  acid,  generally  turn  into  a  gela-  | 

I  tinous  substance.  To  produce  this  result,  heat  | 

and  strong  acids  are  necessary ;  to  produce  the  § 

)  effervescence,  the  acid  should  be  diluted  with  water,  I 

I  and  in  some  cases,  the  assistance  of  heat  is  required.  i 


4 


MOSAIC, 


^HAT  the  art  of  Mosaic  was  known  to  and 
was  in  extensive  use  among  the  ancients, 
does  not  admit  of  the  least  doubt  whatever. 


Mosaic  pavements,”  says  Pliny,  have  been 
driven  from  our  floors  and  have  migrated  to 
our  ceilings  and  are  made  of  glass,  a  new  inven¬ 
tion  this ;  for  Agrippa  in  the  baths  he  built 
in  Eome  used  terra-cotta  decorations  painted 
in  encaustic  in  the  heated  chambers,  for  the  other 
parts  employing  stucco-work,  whereas  he  would 
certainly  have  made  his  ceilings  of  glass  had 
the  invention  existed  in  his  time.”  The  lithostroton, 
the  fi.rst  species  of  mosaic,  was,  as  its  Greek  name 
signifies,  composed  of  very  small  bits  of  marble 
parvolis  crustis.”  The  floor  of  the  Temple  of  Por- 
tune  at  Praeneste,  built  by  Sulla,  is  the  earliest 
specimen  of  mosaic  in  Italy.  All  the  finest  ancient 
mosaics  were  entirely  made  of  cubes  of  natural  mar¬ 
bles  of  various  hues.  The  introduction  of  bits  of 
glass  for  the  brighter  tints  belongs  to  a  subsequent 
period.  Of  this  the  best  example  is  the  Circencester 
pavements.  But  mosaics  of  the  Lower  Empire  (of 
which  the  earliest  existing  specimen  is  the  ceiling 
of  Sta.  Costanza)  are  made  exclusively  of  cubes  of 
colored  glass  roughly  broken  from  the  mass. 

The  Taj  at  Agra  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  art  as  practised  in  India.  The  jewels  which 
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j  originally  formed  tlie  mosaic  of  that  splendid 
I  specimen  of  Indian  architecture  have  now  been 
I  replaced  by  imitations. 

,  The  Egyptian  glass-workers  of  antiquity  pro- 
i  duced  mosaics  so  minutely  that  they  could  be  set 

^  in  rings  and  in  pendants.  The  following  simple 
I  but  ingenious  method  was  adopted:  A  num¬ 

ber  of  fine  rods  of  coloured  glass  were  arrang¬ 
ed  together  in  a  bundle,  so  that  their  ends 
^  composed  the  pattern  wished — a  bird  or  a  flower, 
exactly  as  now  the  makers  of  Tunbridge  ware 
do  with  their  slips  of  differently  colored  woods. 
This  bundle  was  then  enclosed  in  a  coating  of 
I  pot-metal,  usually  opaque  blue  glass ;  and  the 
whole  mass  being  fused  sufficiently  to  run  all  the 
rods  together  into  a  compact  body,  was  lastly 
drawn  out  to  the  diameter  required.  In  this  way 
all  the  rods  were  equally  attenuated  without  alter¬ 
ing  their  relative  position,  and  the  external  coating, 
when  the  mass  was  cut  across,  became  the  ground 
of  a  miniature  mosaic,  apparently  the  production 
of  inconceivable  dexterity  and  niceness  of  touch. 
i  Each  section  of  the  whole  necessarily  presented  the 
same  pattern,  without  the  slightest  variation  in  its 
shades  and  outlines.”  The  best  specimen  of  this 
nature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  aad 
once  belonR’ed  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  It 
is  a  square  tablet,  one  inch  in  width,  with  the  figure 
of  the  kneeling  winged  goddess,  Sate,  upon  a  rich 
I  blue  ground. 
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I  The  author  of  the  present  work  has  two  very 
splendid  mosaic  works  in  his  possession,  showing 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  modern  Italy  has 
attained  in  the  art.  One  is  a  large  round  table,  in 
which  are  reproduced  in  mosaic  the  principal  build¬ 
ings  in  Eome,  viz.^  the  Pantheon,  the  Piazza,  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  and  other  celebrated  places.  It  is 
a  gift  to  the  author  from  His  Majesty  the  King 
Humbert  of  Italy,  whose  liberality  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  this  unique  article. 
It  is  estimated  in  India  at  about  20,000  Ks.  The 
other  is  a  basilica  of  St.  Peters,  also  presented  to 
the  author  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
Both  the  works  have  been  pronounced  by  con- 
I  noisseurs  as  marvels  of  mosaic  workmanship. 

I 
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r  ENAMELS- 
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I  I^^NAMELS  are  of  the  same  composition  as 
I  pastes,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 

I  in  the  process  of  their  application.  The  vitreous 

I  mass  is  ground  fine,  and  then,  mixed  with  gum- 

I  water,  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  surface  to 
\  be  ornamented,  upon  which  it  is  finally  fixed 
I  means  of  fusion.  Erom  the  degree  of  heat 

\  necessary  in  the  operation,  the  substratum  must 
I  be  either  fine  gold  or  pure  copper,  capable  of 
I  resisting  it,  otherwise  the  slight  compartments 
j  formed  in  the  metal  to  contain  the  enamel  would 
I  run,  and  the  outlines  of  the  pattern  be  de- 

I  ranged.’’  In  the  preparation  of  enamels,  the  an- 
I  cients  used,  as  the  ground- work  of  their  composi- 
J  tions,  powdered  glass  or  flint,  oxide  of  lead,  and 
J  borax,  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and  colored  by 
S  different  metallic  oxides.  The  invention  is  of  Celtic 
I  origin,  intended  to  replace  the  inlaid  gem-work 
of  the  orientals,  by  a  cheap  and  attainable  imita- 
I  tion  in  the  baser  materials  of  glass  and  copper. 

I  The  art  had  attained  perfection  in  Britain  when 
I  it  was  but  little  understood  in  Home  (during  the 
I  reign  of  Severus),  as  the  celebrated  incense -burner, 
found  (with  other  relics  of  Greek  workmanship)  in 
the  tomb-vault  of  one  of  the  Bartlow  Hills,  proves. 

I  Similar  decorations  of  British  origin  have  been 
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seen  in  the  collections.  These  are  done  by  what  is 
called  the  Champ-leve  process^  i.e.,  the  designs  are 
first  cut  out  in  the  metal  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  then  these  beds  are  filled  up  with  the  fused 
enamel,  and  afterwards  so  well  polished  as  to  give 
it  a  smooth  face.  This  process  was  also  in  use 
among  the  Gothic  jewellers  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  till  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Byzantines  and 
applied  to  gold.  This  was  called  the  Cloisonne 
method  ;  each  colour  being  contained  in  its  dis- 


i  tinct  compartment  of  thin  gold-plate  set  on  edge 

I  upon  and  soldered  down  to  a  stouter  basis,  the  thin 

j  lines  of  the  gold  serving  for  the  outlines  of  the 

J  whole  design,  which  is  often  a  singularly  compli¬ 

cated  piece.”  The  Byzantine  method  was  adopted 
by  the  Persians,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  famous  cup 
of  Chosroes  I,  which  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Imperiale,  Paris ;  also  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This 
I  method  is  still  in  vogue  in  Algiers.  The  third 

\  method  and  the  one  now  in  fashion  came  to  use 


j  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  being  mere 


ly  an  adaptation  to  copper  of  the  Moresco  inven¬ 
tion  of  painting  with  enamel  colours  upon  a  ground 


of  stanniferous  glaze  laid  over  earthenware,  which 
the  Italians  of  those  times  were  carrying  out  with 


so  much  success  in  their  majolica.”  In  this  method, 
“  the  vitreous  glaze  was  merely  laid  on  like  water- 
colors  upon  the  polished  copper,  with  no  longer 


I  any  bed  traced  to  direct  it,  the  dexterous  applica- 


;  tion  of  the  fire  alone  preventing  the  several  colours 


<  ) 

i  ) 

!  from  flowing,  when  fused,  out  of  their  proper  posi-  | 

I  tions.”  The  Trench  became  the  unquestionable  j 

I  masters  of  the  art,  not  before  the  reign  of  Louis 
\  XIV ;  and,  headed  by  the  celebrated  Petitot,  pro-  | 

duced  miniatures  on  gold  as  excellent  as  the  most  | 

\  beautiful  paintings  on  ivory.  The  Chinese  practise 
I  on  this  method  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  large 
I  basins,  exquisitely  worked  vases,  and  other  things, 

I  useful  or  ornamental,  that  come  from  China,  are 
I  marvellous  specimens  of  the  art,  and  possess  this 
I  superiority  over  those  manufactured  in  Europe, 

•  that  they  receive  no  injury  by  the  action  of  boiling 
j  water.  | 

^  I 

^  < 


PASTES- 


HE  word  paste”  is  derived  from  Fastus, 

( It.  FastaJ^  food,  and  has  been  applied  by 

the  Italians  to  the  softened  plastic  stuff,  when  they 
revived  the  process  of  imitating  precious  stones. 
Pastes  are  imitations  in  glass  of  precious  stones  and 
gems,  (engraved  as  camei  or  intagli),  transparent 
and  opaque.  The  following  is  a  direction  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  : — 

A  small  iron  case  of  the  diameter  required  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  fine  tripoli  and  pipeclay 
moistened,  upon  which  is  made  an  impression  from 
the  gem  to  be  copied.  This  matrix  is  then  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  and  a  bit  of  glass  of  the  proper 
colour  laid  flat  upon  it.  If  a  stone  of  different 
strata  has  to  be  imitated,  so  many  layers  of  differ¬ 
ent  colored  glass  are  piled  upon  each  other.  The 
whole  is  next  placed  within  a  furnace,  and  watched 
until  the  glass  is  just  beginning  to  melt,  when 
the  softened  mass  is  immediately  pressed  down 
upon  the  mould  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula, 
coated  with  Prench  chalk  in  order  to  prevent 
adhesion.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  furnace, 
and  annealed  or  suffered  to  cool  gradually  at  its 
mouth,  when  the  glass,  after  being  cleaned  from 
the  tripoli,  will  be  found  to  have  taken  a  wonder¬ 
fully  sharp  impression  of  the  stamp,  but  in  reverse, 
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whether  the  prototype  be  in  relievo  or  incavo.  | 
When  a  cameo  is  the  model,  all  the  undercutting  | 
must  be  stopped  up  with  wax  before  taking  the  | 
cast,  otherwise  it  tears  away  the  soft  matrix  when  ^ 

withdrawn ;  and  on  this  account,  camei  in  paste  < 

are  never  so  satisfactory  as  intagli.  If  it  be  wished  | 
to  imitate  a  gem  full  of  internal  flaws,  like  the 
Carbuncle  or  the  Emerald,  the  effect  is  produced  | 
by  omitting  the  annealing  and  throwing  the  paste,  | 
still  hot,  into  cold  water.*'  | 

The  fact  of  ancient  pastes  having  a  much  rough-  | 
er  exterior  than  the  modern  ones,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  taken  in  a  much  coarser  | 
material — perhaps,  in  terra-cotta.  They  are  also  | 
full  of  air-bubbles ;  are  much  harder  than  win-  | 
dow-glass,  and  would  scratch  it  readily ;  whereas  | 
all  modern  glass,  if  colored,  is  softer  than  the  white  | 
kind.  Then  again,  the  antique  pastes  possess  a  j 
charming  iridescence  covering  its  surface,  which 
is  produced  by  the  oxidising  of  the  glass  from  | 
the  action  of  the  salty  matters  of  the  earth.  They 
also  have  a  porous  bubbly  texture,  not  only  of  the 
surface,  but  of  the  whole  body ;  whereas  the  modern 
pastes,  (when  imitating  transparent  stones),  look 
pure  and  same  all  through,  as  they  are  made  of  I 
pot-metal,  i.e.,  glass  stained  of  one  color.  | 

The  practice  of  imitating  stones  by  means  of 
paste  was  in  vogue  in  the  most  classical  times.  | 

Heredotus  speaks  of  the  pendants  that  hung  in  the  | 

ears  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  by  a  name,  which,  $ 
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translated  into  English,  means  fused  gems.’’ 
Such  pendants  were  frequently  used  in  ear-rings  and 
necklaces  of  the  same  period.  In  his  description 
of  precious  stones,  Pliny  often  dwells  upon  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  from  their  glassy 
imitations.  He  mentions  the  following  kinds,  as 
used  in  the  preparation  of  drinking  vessels  and  for 
other  ornamental  purposes  : — Glass  resembling 
Obsidian  is  made  for  dishes  (escaria  vasa) ;  also  a 
sort  entirely  red  and  opaque,  called  Scematinon  ;  an 
opaque  white  also,  and  imitations  of  the  Agate,  the 
Sapphire,  the  Lapis-Lazuli,  and  all  other  colours.” 
Among  the  kinds  produced  in  his  time,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  Murrhinum^  or  imitation  of  the  costly 
murrhine  stone,  which  formed  the  bowls  in  Agate 
with  unornamented  surfaces.  Glass  SGyph%  exactly 
imitating  the  clouds  and  shades  of  brown  and 
white  Agate,  largely  exist  both  whole  and  in 
fragments. 

The  glass-workers  of  the  Lower  Empire  invent¬ 
ed  novelties  in  the  art.  Of  this,  the  best  specimen 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  Baron 
Lionel  Rothschild.  It  is  known  to  be  a  work  of  the 
3rd  or  4th  century.  The  substance  is  of  a  pale  Ruby 
colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  of  a  pale  opaque 
green  by  reflected  light.  Imitations  of  onyx-vases 
went  by  a  special  designation,  Calices  Audaces,” 
or  “  Impudent  Ware,”  to  express  the  boldness  of 
their  pretensions.  Instances  are  known  of  finger- 
rings  made  entirely  of  glass.  A  curious  example 
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of  the  ancient  imitations  is  afforded  by  those  disks, 
the  size  of  ring-stones,  the  ground  imitating  Lapis- 
Lazuli,  and  inlaid  with  other  pastes  producing  a 
pattern,  in  low  relief.  Two  specimens  of  this 
variety  have  been  seen, — a  vine-leaf  and  a  parrot —  i 
which,  on  account  of  their  singularity,  fetched  £10  i 
each.  The  glass  disks  found  stuck  in  the  plaster,  i 
(before  it  set)  which  closed  up  the  Koman  tombs,  i 
come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  subject.  I 

These  are  mostly  the  bottoms  of  cups,  placed  with  | 

the  dead  to  contain  the  sacrament.  Some  of  j 
these  were  in  the  shape  of  medallions  intended  to  | 
be  worn  as  pendants  by  the  poorer  class,  who  could 
not  afford  the  gold  ones.  Within  their  substance, 
they  contained  rough  designs  cut  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  gold  leaf  laid  between  two  pieces  of  glass 
afterwards  fused  together  and  made  into  a  compact  | 
body.  The  designs  were  generally  the  busts  or  full  | 
figures  of  Christ,  or  the  Apostles,  with  suitable  | 
legends ;  sometimes,  those  of  the  reigning  sover-  | 
eigns.  These  medallions  were  put  inside  the  tomb,  | 
with  the  object  of  marking  the  date,  and  of  guard-  | 
ing  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Heraclius,  who  seems  | 
to  have  been  a  Spanish  Goth,  and  who  flourished  I 
in  the  7th  century,  gives  directions  for  making  | 

i* 

pastes.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  paste  was  found  | 
among  other  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  at  j 
Shefford,  Bedfordshire,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  j 
Museum  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  | 
The  best  ancient  intaglio  pastes  seen  are  one  found  | 
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n  ear  E;ome  in  1850,  the  subject  engraved  upon  it 
being  the  Town  of  Troy  ;  and  another,  the  bust  of 
Abundantia,  in  imitative  Lapis-Lazuli.  As  .soon 
as  the  glyptic  art  revived  in  Italy,  the  former 
makers  of  counterfeit  gems  began  to  reproduce  in- 
tagli  in  their  own  material.  But  the  art  of  paste¬ 
making  reached  its  perfection  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Regent  Orleansi  The  new  system  was  soon 
taken  up  by  all  jewel-makers  in  Europe.'  Goethe 
visiting  Rome  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
(1786-9),  found  paste-making  a  favorite  occupation 
with  the  connoisseurs.  Even  up  to  this  day,  the 
Italians  show  great  skill  in  the  art.  The  account 
of  modern  paste  would  remain  incomplete  without 
the  mention  of  Wedgwood’s  seals  and  camei. 
These  are,  however,  made  of  porcelain,  and' are 
decidedly  superior  to  paste  in  hardness,  even  to 
the  extent  of  emitting  fire  if  struck  against  steel. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  one  imitating  black  Jasper, 
and  the  other,  Lapis-Lazuli.  Strass,  called  after  the 
German  chemist,  its  inventor,  is  the  brilliant  white 
paste,  the  material  of  Paste  Diamonds.  It  repro¬ 
duces  the  other  gems  when  colored  by  different 
metallic  oxides.  Various  recipes  are  given  by 
Barbot  as  to  its  composition ;  but  the  Parisian 
chemists  have  hit  upon  a  discovery  which  super¬ 
sedes  all  previous  directions.  By  a  preparation  of 
borax,  (not  yet  patent  to  all) ,  a  paste,  known  as  the 
diamant  de  bore,”  is  produced,  which  becomes  as 
hard  as  Quartz,  resists  the  action  of  the  file  and 
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when  set  in  real  gold  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
genuine  hrillants  even  by  the  most  experienced  eye. 

The  Romans  excelled  in  the  imitation  of  all 
precious  stones, — the  Emerald  and  the  Lapis- 
Lazuli,  most  particularly — but  the  ingenious  work¬ 
men  of  modern  paste  have  quite  eclipsed  their 
fame  in  the  preparation  of  all  other  kinds,  except, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  hardness.  The  following 
recipes  are  taken  from  Barbot’s  Traite  des  Pierres 


Selling  Prices  of  Precious  Stones — Past 

and  Present. 

Cellini  calls  the  Ruby,  Emerald,  Diamond  and 
the  Sapphire,  by  the  name  Precious  Stones,”  and 
assigns  the  following  price  to  the  best  specimens 
of  each — 


Precieuses’  ( strass  )  for 

the  preparation  of 

some  J 

> 

of  the  stones  : — 

Strass. 

Beryl. 

} 

\ 

j 

Eock-crystal 

220-07 

Strass. 

187-50  ^ 

Minium 

342-17 

Antimony,  glass 

1-32  > 

Potass,  purified 

116-90 

Cobalt,  oxide 

0-082  > 

Borax 

Arsenic 

Emerald. 

15-07 

0-66 

Topaz. 

Ceruse  of  clichy 

Quartz  pebbles  calcined 

o  o 
o  o 

Strass 

Copper,  green  oxide 
Chrome,  oxide 

250-00 

2-51 

0-11 

Sapphire. 

White  strass 

Cobalt  oxide 

1 

31*25  J 
0*11 

Garnet^  Siriam. 

V 

Strass 

27-75 

Antimony,  glass 

13-95 

Purple  of  cassius 

0-110 

Manganese  oxide 

0-110 
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j  Gold  Scudi.  j 

I  I^uby,  of  one  carat 

I  Emerald  „ 

1  Diamond  „ 

I  Sapphire  ,, 

v 

I  The  gold  scudo  was  in  intrinsic  value  9  shillings, 
and  in  current,  was  about  the  same  in  Italy  in 
1560,  when  she  was  known  to  be  the  richest 
j  country  in  the  world.  In  De  Boot’s  time,  the 
Kuby  was  estimated  by  the  jewellers  at  half  the 
I  price  of  a  Diamond  of  the  same  size  but  not  of 
the  same  weight ;  but  if  it  exceeded  10  carats  in 
weight,  then,  according  to  the  rules  he  laid  down 
for  the  latter  stone.  The  value  of  the  Balas  was 
fixed  at  10  ducats  for  the  first  carat,  afterwards  to 
I  be  multiplied  by  the  simple  weight ;  that  of  the 
i  Spinel  at  half  that  of  the  Diamond.  The  price  of 
I  Table-cut  Diamond  was  put  down  for  30  ducats 
(15  £) ;  the  one-carat  Sapphire,  at  2  thalers  (65.); 

I  for  higher  weights,  as  their  square  multiplied  by 
one  thaler.  The  Emerald  was  at  this  time  so 
I  abundant,  that  De  Boot  considered  one-fourth  the 
price  of  Diamond  even  too  high  for  it.  Kose-cut 
Diamond  of  one  carat  was  valued  by  Berquem  at 
I  100  francs  ;  by  Tavernier,  about  quarter  of  a  century 

!  later,  at  150.  At  this  time  no  other  cut  than  the 
Table  and  the  Bose  was  spoken  of.  In  1777, 
Dutens  valued  the  Brilliant  Diamond  of  one  carat 
at  8  louis  d’or  (each  louis  being  equal  to  18  s., 
intrinsically)  ;  and  after  the  1st  carat,  as  the 
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square  of  the  weight  multiplied  by  that  figure.  | 
Small  Emeralds,  if  fine,  at  one  louis,  a  carat,  | 
taken  together  ;  of  1-|  carats,  at  5  louis;  of  2,  at 
10^  beyond  which  no  definite  rules  could  safely  be  1 


given.  It  appears  that  in  his  time,  the  Sapphire 
was  not  much  appreciated,  as  he  assigns  to  a  stone, 
12  livres  (9  s.),  for  the  first  carat,  and  over  that 


I  as  the  square  multiplied  by  this.  One  of  10  carats 
I  was  valued  at  50  louis  ;  one  of  20,  at  200,  and  so 
j  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  value 
i  of  Emerald  fell  so  low  that  Caire  fixed  the  first 


I  carat  at  about  21  francs.  One  of  20  carats  was 


i  priced  at  3,000  francs  (120  £)  only.  The  first 
5  carat  of  the  Euby  was  put  down  at  10  louis  ;  of 
j  the  Ruby  of  2  carats,  at  10 ;  of  3,  at  150 ;  of  1, 
;  at  400.  Now-a-days,  a  perfect  Ruby  exceeding  a 
i  carat  sells  for  a  good  deal  more  than  a  Diamond 


of  the  same  weight.  Eor  several  years  previous  i 


to  1850,  the  value  of  Diamond  remained,  with 
slight  variations,  at  the  same  standard  as  fixed  by 
Jeffries  and  Dutens,  e.,  8  £  for  the  first  carat. 
Emeralds  and  Sapphires  were  both  priced  at  3  £ 
per  carat,  if  fine  ;  the  value  of  the  pale  specimens 


<  of  either  being  difficult  to  fix,  in  consequence  of 

I  their  never  having  a  fixed  market  value.  But 

J  since  that  period,  the  Diamond  has  doubled  and 

i  the  Sapphire  quadrupled  its  value  ;  and,  as  for  the 

;  Emerald,  it  has  become  the  most  valuable  of  all, 

J  and  if  perfect,  exceeds  the  yalue  of  the  Diamond 

;  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  fixed  by  Cellini.  The 
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Spinel  and  the  Balas,  more  sought  after  by  the 
Orientals  than  by  the  Europeans,  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  possess  the  same  value  as  the  Sapphire. 
De  Boots  gives  the  same  value  to  the  Pearl  as  to 
the  Opal,  i,  3  thalers  (9  s.)  for  the  first  carats 
and  then  as  the  weight  squared,  up  to  11  carats  5 
but  for  higher  weights,  multiplying  the  square  by 
4  thalers.  The  present  selling  price  in  Paris,  as 
given  by  Barbot,  is  60  francs  per  carat,  multiplied 
by  the  simple  weight.  The  Tarquois  of  the  small¬ 
est  size,  sells  for  about  6  pence  per  dozen  ;  whereas 
a  good  one,  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  fully 
worth  10  £.  One,  as  large  as  a  shilling,  is  men^ 
tioned  by  Emanuel  as  having  sold  for  400  £. 
Such  gems  as  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  (as  for 
instance,  the  Amethyst,  Jacinth,  Chrysolite,  &c.,) 
are  purchased  by  jewellers  at  nominal,  and  sold  by 
them  at  fancy  price.  The  fine  Persian  Lapis- 
Lazuli  now  sells  in  the  mass  for  30  £  per  pound. 
It  is  now  drawn  into  slabs,  for  brooches  and  pend¬ 
ants,  as  in  the  classical  days. 


The  Imperial  State  Croton  of  England, 

The  following  description  of  the  British  crown 
is  taken  from  Professor  Tennant’s  : — 

The  Imperial  State  Crown  of  H.  M.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  was  made  in  the  year  1838,  by  Messrs. 
Bundell  and  Bridge,  with  jewels  taken  from  old 
crowns  and  others  furnished  by  command  of  Her 
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Majesty.  It  consists  of  Diamonds,  Pearls,  Rubies, 
Sapphires,  and  Emeralds  set  in  silver  and  gold  :  it 
has  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  ermine  border,  and  is 
lined  with  white  silk.  Its  gross  weight  is  39  oz. 
5  dwts.  Troy.  The  lower  part  of  the  band  above 
the  ermine  border  consists  of  a  row  of  129  Pearls  ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  band,  of  a  row  of  112 
Pearls,  between  which,  in  front  of  the  crown  is 
a  large  Sapphire  (partly  drilled)  purchased  for  the 
crown  by  H.  M.  King  George  IV.  At  the  back  is 
a  Sapphire  of  smaller  size,  and  six  other  Sapphires, 
three  on  each  side,  between  which  are  eight  Eme¬ 
ralds. 

Above  and  below  the  seven  Sapphires  are  four¬ 
teen  Diamonds,  and  around  the  eight  Emeralds,  128 
Diamonds.  Between  the  Emeralds  and  the  Sapphires 
are  sixteen  trefoil  ornaments  containing  160 
Diamonds.  Above  the  band  are  eight  Sapphires 
surmounted  by  eight  Diamonds,  between  which  are 
eight  festoons  consisting  of  118  Diamonds. 

In  the  front  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  centre  of  a 
Diamond  Maltese  cross,  is  the  famous  Ruby  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Black  Prince,  by  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  after 
the  battle  of  Najara,  near  Vittoria,  A.D.  1367. 
This  Ruby  was  worn  in  the  helmet  of  Henry  V.,  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  A.D.  1115.  It  is  pierced 
quite  through,  after  the  Eastern  custom,  the  upper 
part  of  the  piercing  being  filled  up  by  a  small  Ruby. 
Around  this  Ruby  to  form  the  cross,  are  75  Brilliant 
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Diamonds.  Three  other  Maltese  crosses,  forming 
the  two  sides  and  back  of  the  crown,  have  Emerald 
centres,  and  contain  respectively  132,  121,  and  130 
Brilliant  Diamonds. 

Between  the  four  Maltese  crosses  are  four  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  French  fleurs-de-lys,  with  four 
Rubies  in  their  centres,  and  surrounded  by  Rose 
Diamonds,  containing  respectively  81,86,86,87  Rose 
Diamonds. 

From  the  Maltese  crosses  issue  four  Imperial 
arches,  composed  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns :  the 
leaves  containing  728  Rose,  Table,  and  Brilliant 
Diamonds :  32  Pearls  forming  the  acorns,  set  in  cups, 
containing  51  Rose  Diamonds  and  one  Table  Dia¬ 
mond.  The  total  number  of  Diamonds  in  the 
arches  and  acorns  is  108  Brilliant,  116  Table,  and 
559  Rose  Diamonds. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  arches  are  suspended 
four  large  pendant  pear-shaped  Pearls  with  Rose- 
Diamond  cups,  containing  12  Rose  Diamonds,  and 
stems  containing  24  very  small  Rose  Diamonds. 
Above  the  arch  stands  the  Mounds  containing  in 
the  lower  hemisphere  301  Brilliants,  and  in  the  up¬ 
per  211  Brilliants  :  the  zone  and  arc  being  composed 
of  33  Rose  Diamonds.  The  cross  on  the  summit  has 
a  Rose-cut  Sapphire  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  1 
large  Brilliants  and  108  smaller  Brilliants.” 

Summary  of  jewels  comprised  in  the  Grown — 

1  Large  Ruby  irregularly  polished. 

1  Large  broad-spread  Sapphire. 
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Emeralds.  > 

c 

Eubies.  ? 

/ 

Brilliant  Diamonds.  j 

} 

Ftose  Diamonds.  | 

/ 

Table  Diamonds.  S 

) 

Drop-shaped  Pearls.  I 

Pearls.  ; 


Wedding  Rings,  5 

From  very  early  stages  a  peculiar  charm  appears  j 

to  have  been  connected  with  the  ring.  Without  < 

beginning  or  end,  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  eternity,  and  also  of  the  strength  and  | 

perpetuity  of  affection.  The  fourth  finger  of  the  | 

left  hand  has  long  been  considered  sacred,  and  | 

hence  has  been  consecrated  to  wear  the  wedding  1 

ring;  The  Greeks  and  Bomans]  were  so  fully  | 

convinced  of  the  intrinsic  value  attached  to  this  | 

finger,  that  it  was  called  the  medical  or  healing 
finger.  Their  various  medicinal  preparations  were  j 
stirred  with  it  in  place  of  a  spoon,  it  "being  supposed  | 
that  should  any  noxious  ingredient  be"  included  in  ! 
the  cup,  warning  of  the  fact  would  immediately  be  j 
given  by  a  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  some 
remote  country  places  in  England  this  superstition 
is  still  firmly  believed  in.  The  other  fingers  are 
thought  to  possess  a  certain  power  ofi  evil,  but  a 
wound  or  sore  stroked  by:  the  wedding  finger  is 
expected  by  them  in  a  short  time  to  disappear  ';  and  ^ 


16 

11 

4 

1363 

1272 

147 

4 

273 


the  wedding  ring  itself  is  by  many  supposed  to 
have  the  same  healing  effect.  The  rings  used  by 
the  Jews  at  their  marriage  ceremonies  were  some¬ 
times  very  large  in  size,  and  elaborate  in  design. 
The  Jewish  law  demanded  too  that  they  should  be 
of  a  certain  value,  and  to  prove  this  to  be  the  case, 
they  were  before  the  ceremony  submitted  to  an 
examination.  It  was  a  rule  also  that  the  bridegroom 
should  purchase  the  ring  out  of  his  own  private 
resources  and  not  obtain  it  either  on  credit  or  as  a 
gift  from  a  friend ;  and  after  the  ring  had  been 
placed  on  the  bride’s  finger,  the  marriage  was 
considered  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  irrevocably 
binding.  Among  the  fishermen  on  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  wedding  ring  is  kept  as  an  heir-loom  in 
the  family,  and  is  considered  the  property  of  the 
eldest  married  daughter ;  consequently  many  of  the 
wedding  rings  still  worn  by  the  fish- wives  in  that 
district  are  quite  old,  and  of  exceedingly  ancient 
design,  being  manufactured  as  far  back  as  the 
Elizabethan  era.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  both 
marriage  and  betrothal  rings  were  made  with  a 
motto  or  posy  inscribed  inside,  and  to  these  Shakes¬ 
peare,  in  two  or  three  of  his  plays,  refers. — CasselVs 
Domestic  Dictionary, 


Diamonds  and  Sham  Diamonds, 


Pearls  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  Dia¬ 
monds  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  constantly 
being  threatened  in  their  intrinsic  value  by  artificial 
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competition ;  and  natural  Diamonds  are  now,  it 
seems,  exposed  to  the  rivalry  not  only  of  some 
conglomerate  of  Diamond-dust — or  of  what  passes 
for  it — manufactured  into  the  semblance  of  Brilli¬ 
ants,  but  also  to  that  of  genuine  Diamonds,  pro¬ 
duced  not  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  nature,  but  | 
by  chemical  and  magnetic  means  at  the  will  of  | 
man.  A  Manufacturer  of  Diamonds’’  has  written  | 
to  the  Morning  Post  saying  that  he  can  sell  for  less 
than  a  sovereign  an  artificially  made  Diamond  equal 
in  appearance  to  a  real  Diamond  worth  £300  and  i 
undistinguishable  from  it  except  by  the  most 
practised  and  skilful  experts.  But  he  denies  the 
power  of  the  chemist  to  produce  Diamonds  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  and  at  sufficiently  low  cost  to  have  the 
effect  of  disturbing  the  market  value  of  natural 
Diamonds ;  and  Diamond  merchants  take  the  same 
view  of  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  the  Dia-  | 
mond  manufacturer  that  he  takes  of  the  claims 
advanced  by  the  Diamond  chemists.  Nothing, 
according  to  the  Diamond  merchants  and  the  true 
amateurs  of  Diamonds,  can  equal  the  Diamond 
in  hardness,  in  brillancy,  and  in  play  of  prismatic 
colours  except  another  Diamond ;  and  to  the  | 
artificially  composed  stone,  as  to  the  minute 
crystals  of  Diamond-like  matter  produced  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  a  galvanic  battery  upon  a 
solution  of  pure  carbon,  the  name  of  Diamond  is  i 
refused.  Neither  ordinary  tools  nor  ordinary  heat  I 

can  affect  the  true  Diamond.  If  air  be  excluded)  \ 
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it  may  be  heated  to  a  white  heat  without  injury  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  reduced  to  something  like  | 

coke  by  means  of  an  exceptionally  powerful  gal-  \ 

Ivanic  battery,  yet  so  formidable  is  the  apparatus 
required  for  effecting  its  solution  that  practically 
the  Diamond  may  be  looked  upon  as  insoluble.  Its 
combustibility  was  first  demonstrated  by  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Plorence  in  1694,  by  \ 
subjecting  it  to  the  solar  rays  concentrated  in  the  1 
I  large  parabolic  reflector  made  for  the  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici,  when  it  burned  with  a  blue,  lambent  flame. 

The  Diamond  is  often  found  in  such  alluvial 
I  deposits  as  are  worked  for  gold.  Diamonds  were 
first  discovered  in  Asia,  and  soon  after  their  dis¬ 
covery  were  greatly  prized  in  Hindostan, — as  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  value  attached  to  them  | 
in  the  tales  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nisrhts.”  ^ 

s  ^  > 

I  The  Diamond  mines  of  Golconda  were  for  centuries 
i  the  only  ones  known ;  but  in  1728  Diamond  mines 
i  were  discovered  in  Brazil ;  and  in  1868  what  are 
called  Diamond-fields  were  opened  up  in  the 
country  vaguely  known  as  South  Africa,  The  | 
South  African  Diamond-fields  owe  their  origin,  or 
rather  their  recognition,  to  the  picking  up  by  a 
child  of  a  large  Diamond  on  the  banks  of  the 
\  Orange  Biver.  In  1869  a  Diamond  which  has  1 

since  become  known  as  the  Star  of  South  Africa”  | 
was  found  by  a  Griqua  shepherd,  and  several  small 
stones  were  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
River  in  1870.  A  year  or  two  ago  more  than  4,000 
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I  persons  were  employed  in  connection  with  the 
I  South  African  Diamond-fields,  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers  and  at  their  junction. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  African  Diamonds 
is  the  great  number  of  large  stones  found  among 
them.  Their  value,  however,  is  diminished  by  the 
vast  majority  of  them  being  tinted  with  yellow  and 
J  other  shades.  Large  yellowish  stones  are  now  sold 
for  about  one-fourth  the  price  they  fetched  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  ;  while  the  worth  of  small  stones,  | 
even  of  good  quality,  has  deteriorated  by  nearly  | 
one-half.  The  whole  of  the  South  African  Diamond  | 
region,  to  the  extent  of  about  1 7,000  square  miles, 
was  annexed  in  1871  as  a  British  colony,  under 
I  the  title  of  Griqualand.  The  Brazilian  mines  are 
now  looked  upon  as  nearly  exhausted,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are  no  longer  worked,  while  the 
produce  of  the  South  African  fields  is  constantly  | 
declining.  This  must  have  seemed  to  favour  the 
new  industry  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  Diamonds,  and  the  various 
i  plans  which  are  from  time  to  time  formed  by  the 
inventors  of  the  type  of  Balthazar  Claes,  in  j 

Balzac’s  Eecherche  de  I’Absolu,”  for  flooding  the  I 

market  by  means  of  Diamonds  chemically  pro¬ 
duced.  Natural  Diamonds,  however,  have  lately 
turned  up  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  i 
California,  and  they  have  also  been  discovered  in  | 
various  parts  of  Australia. 
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The  finest  Diamonds  are  clear  and  transparent  as 
a  drop  of  pure  water.  But  besides  these  brilliants 
of  the  first  water”  as  they  are  called  both  tech¬ 
nically  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  there  are 
coloured  Diamonds  of  every  sort  and  hue.  A  yellow 
shade  is  considered  objectionable  in  a  Diamond  ;  so 
also  is  a  cinnamon  colour.  Next  to  rose-coloured 
Diamonds  green  take  rank  in  the  market ;  next  to 
green,  blue ;  and  next  to  blue,  black.  The  value  of 
a  Diamond  may,  according  to  some  writers  on  the 
subject,  be  ascertained  by  a  regular  formula, 
according  to  which  the  square  of  the  weight  in 
carats  must  be  multiplied  by  a  sum  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  stone.  If 
the  Diamond  is  of  good  water  and  of  fine  shape, 
this  sum  may  be  put  down  at  £2.  If,  however, 
the  Diamond  be  perfect  in  quality  and  also  per¬ 
fectly  cut,  the  sum  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
calculation  will  be  £6  or  £8.  Big  Diamonds  have 
a  larger  theoretical  value  than  small  ones ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Diamonds  of  large  size  have  often 
had  to  be  cut  up  before  they  could  be  disposed  of 
in  the  market.  When  in  1837  the  Deccan  booty, 
obtained  by  the  army  of  Lord  Hastings,  was  sold, 
a  magnificent  Diamond  weighing  375|  grains,  and 
of  the  purest  water,  brought  at  auction  only 
£7,200.  In  the  present  day,  finest  Diamonds  are 
held  by  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  and  English 
families  in  the  order  named ;  and  the  best  market 
for  them  is  in  the  United  States.  Among  historical 
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Diamonds  an  important  place  must  be  assigned 
to  the  celebrated  Pitt  Diamond,  of  which  the 
weight  was  430  carats.  But  after  being  cut — a 
process  which  occupied  two  years — it  was  found  to 
have  been  reduced  to  the  weight  of  36  carats,  and 
it  was  then  sold  to  the  Begent  of  Orleans  for 
£135,000.  Its  present  value  is  said  to  be 
£200,000,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  it  at  that  price.  The  Pitt  Diamond — 
or  Regent  Diamond  as  it  was  called  after  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — • 
became  one  of  the  Crown  Diamonds  of  Prance.  It 
was  destined  to  meet  with  strange  adventures ;  for, 
after  being  placed  by  Napoleon  on  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  of  State,  it  was  captured  by  the  Prussians 
at  Waterloo.  A.  Diamond  of  literally  inestimable 
value,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  of 
Brazilian  origin,  is  said  to  be  worth  upwards  of 
£5,000,000  sterling ;  but  this  value  is  clearly  not 
its  value  in  change.  Por  the  historical  interest 
attached  to  it,  no  Diamond  can  be  compared  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Koh-i-noor.  Originally  dug  from  the 
mines  of  Golconda,  it  passed  to  successive  sover¬ 
eigns  of  Central  India,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  added  to  the  treasures  of 
Delhi.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
reigning  family  until  the  invasion,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  Nadir  Shah,  who,  seeing  it  in  the  turban 
of  the  vanquished  Mahommed,  proposed  to  him  an 
exchange  of  head-dresses,  and,  the  polite  offer  being 
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perforce  accepted,  bore  away  with  him  the  price¬ 
less  jewel.  After  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah, 
the  Mountain  of  Light  ’’  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Ahmed  Shah,  of  Cabul,  to  Shah  Soojah, 
who  gave  it  as  the  price  of  his  liberty  to  llunjeet 
Singh,  ruler  of  the  Punjaub.  On  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjaub  in  1849  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  received  it  from  the  East  India 
Company  in  1850.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  this  famous  Diamond  was  found  inferior  to 
its  glass  model,  and  it  was  necessary  to  surround 
it  with  gas-lights  in  order  to  bring  out  its  colours. 
The  Russians  have  a  very  good  Diamond  known 
as  the  Orloff.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
and  one  time  formed  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  the 
Temple  of  Brahma  at  Pondicherry.  Brahma  was 
robbed  of  it  by  a  Erench  deserter,  from  whom  it 
found  its  way  to  a  Greek  merchant  established 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
who  sold  it  to  Count  Orlofif,  at  that  time  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  Mediterranean  squadron,  for 
half  a  million  roubles,  an  annuity  of  20,000  roubles, 
and  a  patent  of  nobility. 

The  Diamond  manufacturers  and  Diamond  che¬ 
mists  of  the  present  day  do  not  aim  at  producing 
exceptionally  large  stones  ;  and  as  historical  curios¬ 
ities,  to  which  an  enormous  price  has  always 
been  attached,  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  the 
Orloff  nor  the  Koh-i-noor  will  lose  much  of  their 
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present  value.  Meanwhile  the  Diamond  merchants 
console  themselves,  in  presence  of  the  menace 
brought  against  their  trade,  by  reflecting  that 
many  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  a  French 
chemist,  M.  Dupretz,  carbon,  free  from  every 
trace  of  foreign  substance,  prepared  from  cryst¬ 
alline  sugar-candy,  was  made  to  deposit  micros¬ 
copic  crystals  which  had  the  hardness  of  Diamond 
powder  and  the  general  characteristics  of  Diamonds 
and  that  nothing  came  of  M.  Dupretz’  process. 
As  to  whether  the  new  system  of  manufacturing 
Diamonds  will  injure  the  legitimate  business  we 
have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  Diamond  manu¬ 
facturers  and  Diamond  merchants  are  agreed  as  to 
the  inoffensive  nature  of  the  microscopic  Diamonds 
produced  by  chemical  agencies. — Fall  Mall  Gazette^ 
January  30,  1880. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  STATE  CROWN  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Weight  and  Value  of  the  Diamonds  of  the  Trench  Crowns 

made  in  1791. 


Names. 

Carats, 

total. 

Value  in  Francs. 

The  Regent 

•  t  • 

136 

12,000,000 

Blue  Diamond 

•  «  • 

67 

3,000,000 

Sancy 

•  •  •) 

53 

1,000,000 

Golden  Blies 

«  •  • 

51 

300,000 

The  Crown  ... 

•  •  • 

28 

250,000 

The  Ebeiida 

t  4  • 

26 

150,000 

Pear-formed 

•  •  • 

24 

200,000 

Mirror  of  Portugal... 

21 

250,000 

The  Crown 

•  4  • 

20 

65,000 

The  Ebenda 

•  4  • 

20 

48,000 

3,  each  one  of  about  18  Carats 

55 

180,000 

3, 

„  17  „ 

51 

118,000 

The  Tenth  Mazarin 

16 

50,000 

8,  each  about  14  Carats 

43 

205,000 

2, 

,, 

13|  „ 

27 

95,000 

4, 

,, 

11  » 

46 

50,000 

4, 

,, 

10  „ 

41 

94,000 

6, 

9  „ 

56 

130,000 

35, 

7  „ 

249 

472,000 

17, 

,, 

5  „ 

90 

164,000 

21, 

a  „ 

92 

113,400 

29, 

Q1 

98 

92,500 

88, 

H  „ 

207 

88,050 

94, 

,, 

H  >, 

149 

60,800 

13, 

1  „ 

13 

2,160 

37, 

5  j 

3  Grains 

27 

5,027 

433, 

?) 

2  „ 

229 

39,737 

679, 

,, 

i|  „ 

79 

13,277 

229, 

>? 

4  if 

16 

2,560 

1711, 

•  •  • 

2,030 

19,238,511 
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Semi-brilliants, 


Names. 

Carats, 

total. 

Value  ill  Francs. 

2,  each  piece  about  7  Carats 

14 

14,000 

1  j  •  •  • 

6 

8,000 

j)  ^ 

8 

10,000 

A.  SI 

})  )>  ^2 

13 

14,000 

1  ^  • 

2 

1,200 

10, 

43 

47,200 

Rose  "Diamonds, 


2, 

each  piece 

about  21  Carats 

42 

50,000 

1, 

•  •  * 

4 

1,200 

5, 

}> 

SI 

t> 

17 

14,400 

1, 

•  •  • 

2 

2,000 

)} 

2  ,, 

11 

4,900 

2, 

jj 

it 

1  5 

}) 

1 

400 

95, 

>> 

>y 

1 

3  » 

33 

3,375 

340, 

ij 

}t 

i  tt 

67 

6,725 

1, 

50 

8,100 

452, 

«  •  • 

227 

91,100 

Semi-hrilliants  and  Roses  ivithout  statement  of  their  weight. 


4  Pieces,  worth 

Fbancs. 
...  40,000 

10  „  „ 

394,000 

478  „  „ 

12,000 

473  „  „ 

25,000 

Set  „  ,, 

1,064,000 

2  })  ti 

...  300,000 

1,835,000 
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Cofy  of  a  List  of  Gems  in  the  French  Reg  alia  ^  taken  hy 
command  of  Napoleon j  in  1810. 


Name  of 

f  CQ 

a> 

.  o 

O  <D 

^  * 

M)  a 

V  alue 

Total  value 

Statement  of  object. 

Stone, 

O 

Francs,  Cents. 

Francs,  Cents. 

r  Brilliants.. 

2506 

1872 

11,686,504  85 

) 

Crown 

<  Rose 

146 

•  •  • 

219  0 

>  14,702,788  85* 

(  Sapphire... 

59 

120 

16,065  0 

Sword 

Rose 

1659 

308 

261,365  99 

Another  Sword 

Brilliants  ... 

410 

135 

•  •  i 

71,559  30 

Sword 

Plume  of  feathers  and 

Do. 

1576 

330 

•  •  « 

241,874  73 

bird 

Do. 

217 

341 

•  •  • 

273,119  37 

Epaulette... 

Do. 

127 

102 

*  •  * 

191,834  06 

Mantle  Clasp 

( Do. 

1  Opal 

197 

1 

61 

30,605  0 
37,500  0 

1  68,105  0 

Shoe,  Clasp  and  Garter 

Brilliants  ... 

120 

163 

•  •  • 

56,877  50 

Hat  Button 

Rosettes  on  Hat  and 

Do*  ... 

21 

29 

•  •  • 

240,700  0 

Shoe  ... 

Oi’der  of  the  Holy 

Do. 

27 

83 

•  •  • 

89,100  0 

Ghost  ... 

Do. 

443 

194 

•  •  > 

325,956  25 

Order  of  the  Legion  of 

i  Do. 

393 

82 

34,525  95 

Honor 

1  Rose 

20 

40  0 

V  44,678  75* 

Cross  of  the  Legion  of 

1  Brilliants 

305 

43 

10,080  0 

Honor 

1  Rose 

15 

... 

30  9 

) 

Ornaments  of  Rubies 
and  Brilliants 

(  Rubies  ... 
j  Brilliants 
(  Rose 

399 

6042 

327 

410 

793 

211,336  68 
181,925  41 
496  50 

1  393,758  59 

Ornaments  of  Brilli- 

1  Biilliants 

3837 

558 

129,051  0 

1  283,816  09* 

ants  and  Sapphires... 

(  Sapphires 

67 

768 

153,865  0 

Ornaments  of  Turquo- 

1  Brilliants 

3302 

434 

87,920  63 

1  130,820  63 

ise  and  Brilliants  .. 

1  Turquoise 

215 

•  • « 

42,900  0 

Parure  of  Pearls 

\  Pearls  . . . 

(  Rose 

101 

2320 

5912 

1,164,123  0 
640  0 

1  1,165,163  0* 

Collar 

Brilliants  ... 

26 

166 

•  * « 

133,900  0 

Ornaments 

Do. 

9175 

1033 

«  «  » 

191,475  62 

Comb 

Do. 

250 

92 

«  •  • 

47,451  87 

Girdle  Buckle 

Do. 

480 

49 

8,352  50 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  totals  marked  thus  (*)  are  full  of  mistakes,  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  part  of  the  printer.  Having  no  means  of  comparing  the  figures  which  we 
have  copied  above  AVith  any  other,  and  of  finding  out  whether  the  mistakes  belong  to 
the  totals  or  to  the  particulars,  we  have  thought  it  useless  to  cast  up  a  grand  total. 
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THE  PEACOCK  THRONE  OF  SHAH  JEHAN. 


I  TuhhUtdus^  or  the  Peacock  Throne  of 

S  Pelhi^  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  \ 

I  pomp  and  prodigality  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  peacock,  with 
its  tail  spread  (representedan  its  natural  colors  in  j 
I  Sapphires,  Emeralds,  Rubies,  and  other  jewels), 

I  which  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  a  dazzling  mass 
I  of  Diamonds  and  precious  stones  that  were  encrust-  | 

I  ed  in  the  Imperial  seat.  Tavernier,  who  saw  this  | 

I  wonderfully  constructed  throne,  does  not  seem  to 
j  disbelieve  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the  article 
I  which  is  stated  to  have  cost  nearly  six  millions  and 
I  a  half  sterling. 

(  ( 


< 
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I  THE  TAJ  MAHAL, 

I  Mahal  is  a  corruption  of  Mumtaz 

I  Mahal,  the  name  of  Shah  Jehan’s  Queen, 

!  whose  tomb  it  forms.  It  is  situated  at  Agra  in  the 
I  North-Western  Provinces  of  India,  and  is  ^^a  mau- 
i  soleum  of  white  marble  decorated  with  mosaics, 

!  which,  for  the  richness  of  the  material,  the  chaste¬ 
ness  of  the  design,  and  the  effect,  at  once  brilliant 
and  solemn,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  edifice, 
either  in  Europe  or  Asia.”  The  building  on  the 
outside  is  of  white  marble  with  a  high  cupola  and 
four  minarets.  A  lofty  hall,  of  a  circular  form, 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  inside,  under  a  dome,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the  tomb,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  open  screen  of  well-worked  tracery 
composed  of  marbles  and  mosaics.  The  walls  are 
also  of  white  marble,  their  borders  being  decora¬ 
ted  with  flowers  in  mosaic.  The  materials  used 
I  for  the  mosaic  work  are  Lapis-Lazuli,  Jasper,  He- 

I  liotrope,  a  sort  of  golden  stone  (not  well  under- 

I  stood),  with  Chalcedony  and  other  Agates,  Carneli- 

ans,  Jade,  and  similar  other  stones.  A  single 
)  flower  in  the  screen,”  says  Mr.  Voysey  (Asiatic 
Besearches,  Vol.  V,)  contains  a  hundred  stones, 
\  each  cut  to  the  exact  shape  necessary,  and  highly 

I  polished.”  The  mosaics  are  said  to  be  the  work- 

I  manship  of  Italians.  It  is  singular,”  remarks 

I  an  eminent  historian,  that  artists  of  that  nation 

'  should  receive  lessons  of  taste  from  the  Indians.” 
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VIEWS  OF  ARABIC  AND  PERSIAN 
WRITERS  ON  GEMS  AND  STONES, 

THE  FORMATION  OF  STONES. 


Arabic,  Suzur  ;  "Persian,  Sung  ;  Sindi,  Puththtir. 

WINE  pieces  of  earth  are  transformed  into 
"  stones  when  they  remain  close  and  compact 
for  a  length  of  period,  and  take  into  their  elemen¬ 
tary  watery  substance,  the  elements  of  heat  and 
dryness.  Of  the  four  elements  that  combine  to 
produce  stones, — viz,  heat,  cold,  dryness  and  mois¬ 
ture — the  predominance  of  one  or  more  over  the 
others  gives  rise  to  the  difference  in  their  color. 
Eor  example,  white  is  the  color  of  those  stones  in 
which  cold  and  moisture  exist  in  large  proportions  ; 
where  they  do  in  small  proportions,  the  stones  be¬ 
come  blackish.  Where  heat  and  dryness  prevail, 
the  stones  get  a  red  hue ;  where  they  have  less  pre¬ 
dominance,  the  resulting  color  is  yellow.  Where  the 
proportion  of  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  moisture, 
the  stones  turn  black  and  hard ;  but  where  both 
these  elements  are  in  small  proportions,  the  stones 
assume  the  color  of  the  Ldjehurd.  Where  the 
heat  and  moisture  are  in  equal  proportions,  the 
stones  take  the  color  which  is  produced  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  and  red ;  where  these  two  qualities  are 
in  unequal  proportions,  the  stones  differ  in  color 
and  quality,  viz.,  where  heat  preponderates,  the 
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I  stones  become  blacker  and  harder  than  those  where 

I  it  does  not ;  and  where  moisture  prevails,  they  be- 

I  come  whiter  and  softer.  The  inequality  of  the 

elements  in  the  composition  of  the  stones  in  parti¬ 
cular  portions  of  them  determines  the  color  and 
quality  of  the  parts  so  affected. 

It  is  simply  an  error  on  the  part  of  European 
writers  on  jewelry  to  assert  that  the  use  of  stones 
externally  or  internally  has  no  practical  influence 
I  over  the  human  body  or  mind. 
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THE  DIAMOND. 

Its  TropertieSy  Varieties^  SfC, 

Arabic^  MdsJi ;  Persian,  A’ Imdsh  ;  Hindustani,  Hird  ; 

and  Sanskrit,  Hiraka, 

3!yHE  ^Diamond  is  a  very  hard  and  dry  mineral, 

and  is  found  in  a  variety  of  colors  — white, 

yellow,  red,  black,  and  greenish  (called  in  Hindu¬ 
stani,  Tahlid),  The  white  specimens,  full  of  flaws, 
are  found  in  abundance ;  the  red,  yellow,  black, 
greenish  and  the  flawless  KhdlisJi  ones  {i.e,,  those 
stones  which  do  not  show  through  them  tinges  of 
any  other  color  but  their  own),  are  rare.  The 
spotless  Khdlish  stones  of  a  white  or  any  other 
color  fetch  the  highest  value  in  the  market,  if  they 
are  of  a  good  large  size.  The  birth-place  of  the 
Diamond  lies  principally  in  the  Deccan,  about 
Kdldkdnddr  (Golconda),  Jahnd  pdnnd  (Panna)  and 
the  Kokaf  Mountains.  The  way  to  find  out  the 
exact  locality  of  the  Diamond  in  the  Deccan  is  to 
dig  up  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  fill  it  up  with 
water;  then  watch  at  sunrise  the  part  which  a 
sudden  flash  of  the  lightning  may  illumine  at  that 
time,  and  then  to  unearth  the  treasure  which  is 
sure  to  lie  buried  there. 

The  brilliance  of  the  Diamond  cannot  be  noticed 
in  its  primitive  state,  but  it  has  to  be  brought  out  by 
the  skill  of  the  HuMdh^  or  the  cutters  and 
polishers  of  gems.  The  Diamond  is  also  found  in 
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the  new  island  in  the  south  known  as  Borazil 
(Brazil?;,  but  these  specimens  cannot  approach  the 
produce  of  the  Golconda  mines  in  clearness  and 
hardness.  The  quality  of  the  white  Diamonds  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  until  they  are  cleaned  by  the 
Sukhdk  in  the  whetting  instrument,  by  being  first 
stuck  to  a  piece  of  wood  by  means  of  shell-lac,  and 
then  rubbed  over  by  the  dust  of  the  black  variety. 
Like  the  TalCy  and  a  species  of  yellow  arsenic 
known  as  the  BansUpatri  Saritdla^  the  Diamond 
is  full  of  joints,  which  are  in  some  eases  so  imper¬ 
ceptible  as  to  defy  detection.  In  others  they  are 
visible  to  the  human  eye  and  can  be  opened  out 
by  those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  Those  who  assert  that  the  Diamond 
can  be  cut  by  glass  labor  under  a  grievous  error. 
Whenever  it  breaks,  it  always  does  so  in  triangular 
pieces.  This  stone  obtains  different  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  classifications.  Nawsadari  are  those 
which  resemble  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  color, 
and  whose  inside  is  clear  as  looking-glass.  Kahrasi 
are  those  which  have  a  silvery  hue.  Those  that 
are  white  but  have  less  of  the  intensity  of  color 
than  that  of  the  Nawsadari,  go  by  the  names  of 
Kaduni  and  JdyonL  Some  people  give  the  palm 
of  excellence  to  the  last  variety.  Such  specimens 
as  have  the  color  of  the  iron  in  them  are  known  as 
Almdsh  HddidL  The  Diamond  is  incombustible, 
but  it  can  be  burnt  by  the  Hindustani  Hakims 
(medical  practitioners),  in  combination  with  other 
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I  substances,— the  powder  so  obtained  being  said  to 

I  cure  several  kinds  of  diseases. 

The  Diamond  is  a  dry  stone  and  possesses  the 

I  coolness  of  the  4th  class.  Some  ascribe  to  it 

I  heating  properties. 

( 

/ 

I  Marvellous  and  Medicinal  properties, 

I  If  worn,  the  Diamond  has  the  virtue  of  impart- 
I  ing  health  to  the  body  and  of  dispelling  fear.  It 
I  assuages  the  sufferings  of  a  tedious  labor-pain  and 

I  brings  on  safe  and  speedy  delivery,  if  tied  round  the 

j  thighs  of  the  woman  about  to  be  confined.  It  de¬ 

stroys  all  enemies,  if  worn  in  the  arms  ;  and  cures 
epilepsy,  if  worn  in  the  arms,  after  being  cut  into  a 
hexagonal  shape.  If,  in  combination  with  other 
ingredients,  it  is  used  as  a  dentifrice,  it  renders  the 
teeth  bright  and  hard.  But  it  is  better  not  to  use 
it  for  such  a  purpose,  as  the  presence  of  a  single 
particle  in  the  stomach  may  produce  death.  If 
kept  close  to  the  teeth,  it  causes  their  fall.  It  is 
a  fatal  poison.  If  by  accident,  some  one  takes 
a  quantity  of  it,  his  life  should  not  be  considered 
I  safe,  until  he  is  made  to  vomit  it  out  by  means  of 
i  drinking  a  quantity  of  fresh  cow’s  milk,  (without 
I  being  boiled ),  or  some  heated  clarified  butter 
i  (obtained  from  cow’s  milk),  or  by  any  other  means, 

•  such  as  by  applying  the  fingers  to  the  inside  of  the 
I  throat.  The  soup  of  some  fatty  flesh  is  then  to  be 
I  given  to  the  patient  to  complete  the  recovery. 
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RUBY. 

fa;— YACUT. 

Its  Varieties, 

OTHE  YdciU  is  one  of  tlie  best  of  gems  and 
a  favorite  of  men.  It  is  fonnd  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  colours — red,  yellow,  Kahud  {i.e.,  black¬ 
ish),  green,  white,  and  of  the  color  of  pestachio 
nuts.  Of  each  of  these  colors,  there  are  different 
degrees.  Of  all  the  specimens,  that  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Rommani  ( or,  the  color  of  the 
pomegranate),  is  considered  to  be  the  best ;  it  is 
very  hard,  spotless  and  has  reflecting  powers  like 
looking-glass.  The  largest  and  the  properly  cut 
ones  fetch  the  highest  value.  Of  red  Ydcuts,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  subdivisions :  Surkho 
humri,  or  very  red  ;  SurhJio  ordi  or  rose-red ;  Sur¬ 
kho  Ndrungi,  or  of  the  color  of  the  orange ;  Surkho 
Jdfrdni,  or  of  the  color  of  the  saffron  ;  and  Surkho 
Nemui,  or  of  that  of  the  ripe  lemon.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Kahtid ;  Kahud 
Ashmdn  Guni,  or  of  the  hue  of  the  sky  ;  Kahud 
Koheli,  or  of  the  color  of  Surma,  (a  powder  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eyes) ;  Kahud  Ldjehurdi,  or  of  the 
color  produced  by  the  combination  of  blue  and  Ash- 
mdni  ;  and  Kahud  Pestdi,  or  of  the  color  of  the  pes¬ 
tachio  nuts, — a  rare  specimen.  That  kind  of  Ydcut, 
which  is  hard,  clear,  and  has  its  color  (whatever 
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it  may  be)  evenly  spread,  without  showing  the 
faintest  tinge  of  any  other,  commands  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  jewel-mongers.  The  Ydcut  is  next  to 
the  Diamond  in  hardness.  The  following  is  the 
order  in  the  scale  of  hardness  among  the  varieties  : 
Kahud,  red  and  Pestdi  ones,  and  the  white  one.  Of 
the  red  specimens  :  SurJcho  Humriy  SurJcho  Ordi, 
SurTiho  Ndrungi,  Surkho  Jdfrdni  and  Surkho  LemuL 
Of  the  Kahud  ones :  Kabud  Ashmdni,  Kabud  Ko- 
heli^  and  Kabud  Ldjeburdi.  The  perfectly  red  speci¬ 
mens  are  called  in  Hindi,  Mdnik  or  Padam^  and  in 
English,  Euhy.  The  yellow  ones  are  known  in 
Arabic  as  Bosrdk,  in  Hindi,  Pokrdj^  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Tuobus  (Topas  ?).  The  blue  ones  are  desig¬ 
nated  in  Persian  as  Nilum,  in  Hindi,  Nilmund, 
and  in  English,  Safidr  (Sapphire  ?).  The  Ydcut  is 
found  in  the  mines  of  sulphur  and  mercury.  It 
is  known  that  this  stone  is  met  with  at  Pegu,  but 
the  place  about  the  mines  is  perfectly  uninhabit¬ 
able,  as  the  earth  thereof  is  black  and  hard,  and 
frequently  emits  a  sulphurous  smell ;  is  surrounded 
by  large  trees,  and  is  dry  and  rent  in  parts  ;  and, 
lastly,  is  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  storm  and 
thunder  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Fakirs  (wander¬ 
ing  mendicants)  and  the  poor,  who  with  difidculty 
collect  stones  from  these  hardly  accessible  mines, 
have,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  sell 
them  to  the  king.  If  a  private  party  buys  them 
surreptitiously,  and  the  fact  becomes  known,  the 
whole  of  his  estate  becomes  escheated  to  the 
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Government.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  king  had  once 
attempted  to  proceed  to  the  mines  with  a  grand 
procession  to  get  hold  of  good  stones,  hut  he 
could  obtain  nothing  better  than  some  small 
specimens  found  upon  digging  the  earth  on  the 
surface.  He  had  ultimately  to  desist,  as  the 
unbearable  smell  of  sulphur  threatened  the  de¬ 
struction  of  nearly  the  whole  party.  From  that 
period  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  was  to  dig  the 
earth  deep  for  search  of  the  gem.  The  Ydcut  is 
also  found  in  Borazil  (Brazil?),  in  the  new 
Island  discovered  in  the  South  (Australia  ?),  and 
in  the  Chhayan^t  (?)  Island.  But  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  are  those  that  come  from  Pegu.  The  Brazi¬ 
lian  Ydcut  is  large  and  clear,  but  it  lacks  the 
hardness  of  the  Pegu  specimens.  No  other 
variety  than  the  red  one  is  proof  against  heat. 
According  to  some,  the  red  stones  attain  increased 
lustre  by  being  subjected  to  heat.  Some,  again, 
assert,  that  the  white  Ydcut  which  shows  through 
it  a  tinge  of  reddishness,  may  be  made  red,  by 
being  put  in  an  earthen  pot  to  heat.  But  prac¬ 
tice  does  not  appear  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  In  fact,  smoke,  perspiration,  oil  and 
bad  smell  all  serve  to  affect  the  color  of  the  Ydcut 
The  Ydcut  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  It  has 
the  dryness  of  the  2nd  class.  The  yellow  varieties 
have  the  dryness  and  coolness  of  the  2nd  class.  The 
Kahud  ones  have  the  warmth  of  the  1st  class,  and 
the  dryness  of  the  2nd.  The  white  specimens  remain 
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the  same  either  by  heat  or  cold,  and  have  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  1st  and  2nd  class. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  virtues. 

The  wearer  of  the  Ydcut  obtains  satisfaction  of 
mind  and  strength  of  the  brains.  A  durm  dose 
of  it,  taken  internally,  cures  epilepsy,  insanity, 
cholera,  and  the  spitting  of  blood ;  causes  free  circu-  j 
lation  of  blood  throughout  the  system,  and  prevents  j 
the  devil  ( Satan )  causing  uneasiness  of  mind.  1 
It  cures  all  kinds  of  poisonings  from  snake-bite,  or 
from  administration  of  poison  by  enemies.  It  frees 
the  atmosphere  from  the  pollution  engendered  by 
cholera.  It  purifies  the  blood,  and  brings  back  j 
to  its  normal  state  the  fatally  quick  action  of  the  | 

pulse.  It  invigorates  the  power  of  the  soul.  The  j 

wearer  of  the  Ydcut  in  the  form  of  a  finger- ring 
obtains  from  the  deity  all  the  desires  of  his  heart  ! 
and  becomes  proof  against  thunder-stroke  and  | 
cholera.  Worn  over  the  eyes  or  applied  to  them  as  1 
a  surmdy  it  cures  all  complaints  of  the  vision  ;  over  | 
the  mouth,  it  takes  away  the  bad  smell  of  it,  allays 
thirst  and  gives  constant  satisfaction  to  the  mind. 

It  brings  honor  to  the  wearer.  The  dose  for 
internal  use  is  from  one  Mr  at  (karat  ?  i,  e,^  four 
barley-corns)  to  one  ddng  (16  barley-corns). 

For  a  detailed  account  of  burning  the  Ydcut 
to  a  fine  powder,  vide  the  work  called  Kerdhddin 
Kahir,  ! 
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(6)— LAL. 

Arabic,  Ld-dl ;  Hindi,  Ldl.  | 

I  AL  is  a  kind  of  precious  stone  of  which  no 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  ancient  writ¬ 
ings.  It  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  the  authors  of 
Mundfd-ul'-ahdzdr  and  NabdbosJidnd-dy  that  about 
8,000  years  ago,  this  stone  was  first  found  inside  the 
mountains  of  Badakshan  rent  atwain  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Ydcut  (though  it  is  less 
hard),  and  possesses  the  same  color  as  that  stone, 
viz»y  red.  In  some  specimens  it  is  reddish.  It  resem¬ 
bles  the  red  hue  of  the  Irgu-dni  flower.  The  mines 
of  this  stone  lie  in  Badakshan  in  the  Turan  countries 
(Independent  Tartary),  and  also  in  the  southern 
kingdoms  (?).  The  specimens  found  in  the  former 
place  are  better  and  harder.  Those  that  are  seen  in 
the  latter  countries  are  softer  and  a  shade  blacker. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Arabic  work  entitled  Azd~ 
dhul  helddn'A  that  the  sea-cows  get  the  L41  stones 
from  the  Kokaf  mountains,  and  put  them  on  the 
ground  when  they  come  agrazing  towards  the  Sa-  i 
randip  (Ceylon).  The  stone-gatherers,  who  remain 
concealed  all  about,  then  come  out  in  stealthy  steps,  | 
carefully  throw  lumps  of  clay  over  the  stones  left,  | 
and  then  retire.  When,  after  grazing,  these  ani-  | 
mals  go  back  to  the  sea,  disappointed  at  not  find-  | 
ing  the  stones,  and  fretting  and  fuming  with  rage,  ^ 
those  people  come  back  and  take  away  the  precious 
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stones.  The  L41  possesses  heat  and  cold  in  equal 
proportions,  and  belongs  to  the  2nd  class  of  dryness. 


Medicinal  Properties^ 

The  wearing  of  the  L41  gives  contentment,  pre¬ 
vents  the  spitting  of  blood,  cures  piles,  and  all 
diseases  caused  by  the  increase  of  phlegm.  Applied 
to  the  eyes  as  a  Surmd,  the  stone  adds  to  their 
lustre.  The  dose  for  internal  use  is  from  one  Kir  at 
or  4  barley-corns,  to  one  dang  or  16  barley-corns. 
According  to  some,  it  is  from  4  to  8  barley-corns. 


A  TREATISE  ON  OEMS. 


C  AT’S-EYE 


Its  Varieties^  ^c. 


Persian^  Juzd. 


HIS  stone  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Ajdk,  in 


Emen,  Ha-osh,  Kambayet^  and  Guzerat. 
It  has  joints  in  some  of  the  specimens,  as  in  Talc, 
and  has  the  shape  of  human  eyes.  It  is  found  to 
be  of  many  colors  : — white,  red,  yellow,  and  black. 
In  order  to  make  it  more  brilliant,  it  has  to  be 


cut  first,  and  then,  like  the  placed  in  an 

earthen  vessel  and  put  to  heat.  JBdhdguri  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Persians  to  such  stones  as  are 


circular  in  shape  and  have  their  outside  color  dif¬ 


ferent  to  that  of  the  inside  ;  Solemdni,  to  such  as 
are  red  or  black ;  and  Ayenelhur  (or  Lahasania, 
in  Hindi),  to  such  as  are  green,  or  yellow,  clear, 
and  have  reflecting  powers  like  those  of  the  looking- 
glass.  The  last  variety  is  met  with  in  the  mines  of 
Ydcut.  It  is  either  hard  or  soft ;  that  which  has 
two  lines”  in  it  fetches  better  value  than  others. 
It  has  the  dryness  and  coolness  of  the  2nd  class. 
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Marvellotis  and  Medicinal  Properties, 

The  Cat's-eye  infuses  hilarity  into  the  mind  ; 
cures  pallor ;  brings  on  safe  delivery,  in  cases  of  pro¬ 
tracted  labor,  if  tied  in  the  hair  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  woman ;  causes  infants  suffering  from 
hooping-cough,  &c.,  to  bring  up  phlegm,  &c., 
when  applied  to  their  throat ;  and  protects  them 
from  witchery  and  evil-spirits.  It  cures  lachry- 
ma,  if  applied  as  a  powder  to  the  eyes,  and 
keeps  the  teeth  clean  if  rubbed  over  them  as  a 
dentifrice.  Its  powder  (  obtained  by  burning)  is 
said  to  heal  sores,  if  applied  to  them,  and  causes 
new  flesh  to  appear  in  the  place  of  putrid  mat¬ 
ter.  Its  use  is  a  safe-guard  against  unpleasant 
dreams. 
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PEARL, 


Arabic^  Lulu ;  Fer,^  Marowarit ;  Turh,^  Ainchin  or 
Anchu ;  Sindi^  Muldd  or  MotL  The  larger 
varieties  are  called  in  Arabic  Dur!'  That  which 
is  the  only  content  of  an  oyster  and  is  very  large^ 
is  known  in  Arabic  as  Lur-re-mucknun!^  or 
Lur-re-etimr 


PEARLS  are  born  of  oysters  and  are  either 
^  large  or  small  in  size.  The  latter  are  some¬ 
times  smaller  than  pistachio  nuts ;  the  former  have 
sometimes  been  found  to  be  as  big  as  the  eggs 
of  sparrows  (Chataka),  and  to  weigh  13 J  mashas. 
But  these  are  very  rare.  The  white  specimens  are 
the  best ;  they  are  lustrous,  clear,  and  perfectly 
round.  The  following  varieties  are  recognized  : 
1st,  the  JBahrani  or  those  which  are  found  about 
Bahran  (Bahrain  ?)  ;  2nd,  the  Sormozi  or  those 
that  are  produced  in  Kormoze  (  Ormuz  ?) ;  3rd,  the 
Ammaniy  or  those  that  come  from  the  country  of 
Amman(?)  ;  4th,  the  Burdi  Sukul,  or  those  that 
in  appearance  resemble  the  Surdiy — the  long¬ 
necked  drinking  pitchers  used  by  the  Mahomedans. 
The  clean  specimens  are  good,  but  they  are  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  round  ones.  The  worst  varieties  are 
those  which  are  either  yellow  or  black,  and  have 
no  lustre  about  them.  Pearls  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Island  in  the  South  (Australia  ?),  Borazil 
(Brazil  ?),  ChhayaMn  (?)  and  other  islands  in  that 
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I  direction ;  in  Moorshedabad,  in  the  big  pond 

I  known  as  the  MoUjJieel ;  in  Sivagunj  in  Jahan-  I 

I  gir  Nuggur(?)  ;  and  in  some  of  the  rivers  in  Sylhet.  I 

I  These  are  all  small,  yellowish  and  dirty.  The 

j  few  large  ones  observed  are  like  peas  in  size, 

I  reddish  in  color,  and  do  not  exceed  4  rutties  in  weight 
I  individually.  Those  that  have  been  described  above  1 
I  as  found  in  Bengal  are  not  real  Pearls,  but  are  some  i 
j  sort  of  water  congealed.  The  Pearl-producing 

j  oysters  are  invariably  found  in  deep  waters  and 

I  are  covered  with  black  fibres  like  the  roots  of  trees. 

I  These  are  always  associated  with  large  pieces  of 

I  stones.  When  they  feel  hungry,  they  open  the 

I  sides  and  eat  up  all  the  small  fishes,  insects,  and 

I  moss  that  come  in  the  way.  With  the  in-  | 

crease  of  the  size  of  some  Pearls,  the  oysters  | 

begin  to  grow  larger  and  the  fibres  surrounding 
I  them  get  stronger.  Such  Pearls  turn  out  very  clear 

I  and  large.  Pearls  are  born  in  the  central  part  of  | 

I  the  oyster.  As  delay  in  taking  out  Pearls  results  in  | 

I  their  assimilation  with  the  oysters,  all  large  oysters  i 

I  should  at  once  be  ripped  open  when  found.  It  is  | 

I  said  that  when  drizzles  of  rain  (intended  for  the 

j  formation  of  Pearls),  enter  into  the  opened  oysters 

;  and  remain  subsequently  closed  inside  for  a  length 

of  time  in  the  depth  of  ocean,  they  become  con-  | 

i  verted  into  Pearls.  There  appears  to  be  no  founda-  | 

tion  for  this  statement.  The  real  art  of  creating  | 

Pearls  has  been  faithfully  described  in  the  work  i 

i  Kerdhddin  KaMr.^^ 
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In  coldness  and  dryness,  the  Pearl  belongs  to  the 
2nd  class. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Properties.  | 

The  use  of  Pearls  conduces  to  contentment  of  1 
mind  and  to  strength  of  body  and  soul.  The 
burnt  powder  of  this  gem,  if  taken  in  with 
water,  as  Sherbet,  cures  vomitting  blood  of  all 
kinds.  It  prevents  evil  spirits  working  mischief 
in  the  minds  of  men,  takes  off  bad  smell  from  the 
mouth,  cures  lunacy  of  all  descriptions,  and  all 
mental  diseases,  piles,  jaundice,  all  diseases  of  the 
heart,  intestines,  and  stomach,  stricture  and  exces¬ 
sive  menstruation.  Burnt  Pearl  mixed  with  water 
and  taken  into  the  nostrils  as  a  smelling  powder, 
takes  away  head-sickness.  The  burnt  powder 
used  as  a  Surmd,  cures  conjunctivities,  cataract. 


I  lachryma,  the  swelling  of  the  eyes,  the  painful 
sensation  such  as  is  caused  '  by  the  entry  of  sand 
into  them,  and  ulcers.  It  gives  them  increased 
lustre.  Used  as  a  dentifrice,  it  strengthens  the 
gums  and  cleans  the  teeth.  Bubbed  over  the 
j  body  with  other  medicines,  it  cures  leprosy  and 

I  the  white  skin  disease  known  in  Arabic  as  BaJiac, 

in  Hindi  as  Chhip,  and  in  Bengali  as  Chhuli.  It 
cures  all  skin  diseases.  It  stops  bleeding  from  cuts 
I  and  ultimately  heals  them  up.  Whether  taken 
I  internally  or  externally,  it  is  a  sure  antidote  to 
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poison.  It  drives  away  all  imaginary  fears,  and  re¬ 
moves  all  bodily  pain.  To  prevent  its  tendency 
to  affect  the  brains,  &c.,  it  should  always  be  used 
with  the  burnt  powder  of  Basud  and,  in  its  absence, 
with  that  of  the  white  mother-o’-pearl.  The  dose 
of  the  Pearl  powder  should  not  exceed  nim  meskhal, 
or  mashas. 

The  Pearl  loses  its  color  by  contact  with  grease, 
dirt,  bad  smell  and  smoke.  To  wash  it  clean,  a 
quantity  of  rice  mixed  with  water  should  be  put  in 
an  earthen  vessel  over  the  fire,  and  be  taken  out  of  it 
when  the  water  is  a  little  tepid;  then  rub  the  Pearls 
with  the  water  for  some  time  till  they  become  clean. 
Very  warm  water  may  spoil  the  gems.  According 
to  some,  rubbing  Pearls  with  well-ground  rice 
makes  them  quite  clean.  Some  say  that  Pearls 
can  be  very  well  cleaned  if  fowls  or  pigeons  be  made 
to  swallow  them  up,  and  the  gems  got  out,  a 
short  while  after,  by  ripping  open^ their  stomach. 
The  heat  in  the  stomach  serves  to  clean  them 
properly.  It  is  said  that  Pearls  lose  their 
brilliancy  to  some  [extent  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  Kerdhddin  Kabir  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  how]  Pearls  can  be  burnt,  assimilated, 
and  made  into  pills,  powders,  oils  and  majooms. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  processes  by  which 
burnt  Pearls  can  be  assimilated  with  each  other  : 
Strain  the  burnt  powder  well.  Put  this  into  a  bottle 
with  some  lime-juice,  and  cork  it  up.  Fill  up  half 
of  an  earthen  vessel  {Handi)  with  vinegar,  and  hang 
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the  bottle  over  it  by  means  of  strings  from  outside, 
so  that  it  does  not  touch  the  liquid.  Cover  the  vessel 
up  with  an  earthen  dish,  and  keep  it'under  a  heap  of 
cow-dung  for  14  days.  Then  take  it  up,  and  after 
opening  it,  you  will  find  that  the  powder  had,  after 
having  been  converted  into  water,  become  one 
congealed  lump.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pour  vinegar  into  the  vessel  ; 
the  result  desired  might  be  obtained  by  attending  to 
the  other  conditions  of  the  process. 
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CORAL.  I 

i 

i 

^  I 

Its  Varieties,  &g.,  8fc> 

Arabic  and  Persian,  Murjdn  ;  Hindi,  Mugd, 

WHIS  stone  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  is  found  to  be  of  three  colors, 

— red,  black,  or  white.  It  is  to  be  met  with  | 
in  Emen,  imbedded  in  the  earth  under  the  sea.  | 
The  tree  is  about  a  yard  in  height  and  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  attached  to  it,  but  these  never 
bear  any  leaves,  flowers  or  fruits.  By  the  help  j 
of  water  and  air,  and  nourished  by  the  watery  | 

substance  attracted  towards  it  by  the  sun  and 
the  stars,  it  takes  its  birth  among  the  surround¬ 
ing  stones,  its  size  and  magnitude  depending  on  1 
the  intensity  of  the  planetary  attractions.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  seas  in  Tulas  and  Andalas.  The  | 
following  is  the  mode  of  taking  it  out  of  deep  | 

water : — A  long  piece  of  rope,  with  iron  and  lead  tied  | 

to  its  end,  is  dropped  in  a  certain  place  over  which 
a  boat  is  continued  to  be  turned  round  and  round, 
till  the  rope  gets  entangled  with  the  tree,  and 
brings  it  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Where  the  | 
water  is  not  very  deep,  divers  are  engaged  to  break 
the  tree,  tie  it  with  rope  and  take  it  up.  The  cut¬ 
ters  have  then  to  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  stones. 

The  first  class  Mugd  should  be  large,  red,  clear  and 
free  from  knots  and  holes.  The  next  class  should  | 
have  the  same  qualities,  except  in  color,  which  | 
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should  be  white.  The  black  ones  come  under  the 
category  of  the  last  class.  The  Murjdn  has  the  dry¬ 
ness  and  coolness  of  the  2nd,  and  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  authorities,  of  the  1st  class.  The  black  varieties 
belong  .to  the  third  class. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Projpeidies, 

A  DOSE  of  Nim-Durm  or  6f  mashas  of  this  stone 
is  considered  to  be  a  good  astringent,  and  a 
remedy  for  all  sorts  of  bleedings.  A  Purm  or  13J 
mashas  is  an  antidote  to  all  cases  of  poisoning. 
Worn  over  the  belly,  it  cures  all  stomach-complaints; 
over  the  throat  of  infants,  it  stops  their  cries 
and  [protects^  them  from  fear  and  sudden  starts 
while  asleep.  The  Murjdn  has  the  same  attributes, 
when  worn,  as  the  stone  known  as  the  Basud. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  process  of  burn¬ 
ing  and  powdering]  the  Murjdn  is  to  be  found  in 
the  work  known  as  Kerdbddin  Kabir. 
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THE  EMERALD. 


Arabic  and  Persian,  ZumarrUd ;  Hindustani,  Pdnnd, 

Its  Properties,  Varieties, 

WHE  Emerald  has  its  birth  in  gold  and  is  al- 
ways  found  imbedded  in  the  gold  mines. 
Originally,  it  was  gold,  pure  and  simple,  its  dry¬ 
ness  and  hardness  having  gradually  converted  it 
into  a  stone.  Eor  this  reason,  it  is  said  that  its 
color  is  green.  It  remains  in  the  gold  mine  for  21 
years  continually,  before  it  becomes  hard  as  a 
stone.  On  account  of  their  being  found  in  the 
same  mines,  the  Emerald  and  the  Zuburzud 
have  been  pronounced  by  some  to  be  one  and  the 
same  stone,  but,  in  reality,  they  are  formed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  and  consequently  bear  separate 
names.  The  Emerald  is  capable  of  being  cut,  if 
rubbed  against  a  file.  Those  Emeralds  that  have 
the  color  of  the  gold  are  known  as  Zdhdhi.  Some 
assert  that  the  place  where  this  variety  is  kept  is 
never  infested  with  flies  ;  but  this  statement  seems 
to  have  no  foundation  on  fact.  The  Zahabi  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  species  of  the  Emerald.  There 
is  another  kind  called  the  Sayidi,  which  comes  from 
Sayid  Miser  (Egypt  ?) ,  and  which,  when  looked 
upon,  shows  the  reflection  of  a  man  with  his  eyes 
shut.  The  variety  known  as  the  new  Emerald 
is  called  Ra-e-hdni,  after  the  Ra-e-hdn  flower,  the 
green  color  of  which  it  resembles.  Fustafi  is  the 
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designation  of  the  specimens  which  have  the  color 
of  green  mixed  with  black — Fustafi  being  the 
Arabic  for  pistachio  nuts.  This  is  called  the  old 
Emerald.  Sulki  is  the  name  given  in  Arabic  to 
those  stones  which  partake  of  the  color  of  the 
Persian  curry,  Chekundur,  Those  that  have  the 
color  of  the  pepper  are  called  in  Arabic  Junjdri, 
and  in  Persian,  J ungdri,  Kerdsi  is  the  Arabic  term 
for  those  which  are  like  the  Kerds  vegetable  in 
color.  Those  that  bear  the  color  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  white  and  green,  go,  in  both  the  Per- 
sian  and  Arabic  languages,  by  the  name  of  Sdbuni, 
But  that  variety  is  considered  to  be  the  best  which 
is  hard,  clear,  green-colored,  and,  unlike  the  Talc^ 
free  from  joints  and  fissures.  The  Emerald  has 
the  coolness  and  dryness  of  the  2nd  class. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Properties, 

Whether  worn  or  taken  as  a  medicine,  the 
Emerald  bestows  contentment  of  mind,  quickens 
the  action  of  the  pulse,  gives  nourishment  to  the 
soul,  heart,  brains,  and  stomach  ;  cures  epilepsy, 
removes  all  bodily  and  mental  pains,  stops  the  vomit- 
ting  and  purging  of  blood,  is  an  antidote  to  poison 
and  to  bites  of  wasps,  bees,  scorpions,  &c. ;  allays  un¬ 
healthy  thirst,  and  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  jaun¬ 
dice,  liver-complaints,  stricture,  gravels,  and  leprosy. 
If  administered  in  quantities  corresponding  with 
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the  weight  of  8  wheat-corns,  to  a  patient  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  poison  or  from  the  bite  of 
poisonous  insects,  it  neutralizes  its  deadly  action 
— provided  it  is  taken  before  the  poison  spreads 
all  over  the  body.  It  stops  the  flow  of  a  fluid  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  eyes,  (caused  by  weakness  of  the 
optical  nerves),  if  it  be  applied  to  that  part,  in 
the  shape  of  Surmd  or  powder ;  and  brings  out 
all  the  impurities  of  the  eyes  if  it  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  fixed  before  them.  Its  power  of  preventing 
epilepsy  having  been  thoroughly  believed  in,  kings 
and  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  this 
stone  round  the  neck  of  their  babies  as  soon  as 
they  were  born.  If  it  be  set  in  a  gold-ring  and  put 
on  a  finger,  it  would  cure  cholera.  The  ashes  of 
burnt  Emerald  would  heal  up  all  ulcers  if  they 
are  rubbed  over  the  parts  affected.  If,  at  the  time 
when  Sol  enters  Libra  (combined  with  air  ?),  one 
MesJmlj  that  is,  4^  mashas  of  Emerald,  be  set 
into  a  gold  or  silver  ring  of  the  same  weight, 
and  worn  on  the  finger,  the  wearer  would  possess 
the  power  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all 
who  would  look  at  him.  He  would  also  attain  his 
cherished  objects  and  would  detect  the  presence 
of  poison,  (that  may  have  been  secretly  mixed 
with  his  food),  by  the  fact  of  the  stone  perspiring 
immediately  on  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  edi¬ 
bles.  The  possessor  of  an  Emerald  would  never 
become  poor.  If  a  serpent  looks  at  this  stone, 
it  is  sure  to  become  blind,  or,  according  to  some,  its 
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eyes  would  constantly  discharge  a  peculiar  rheum. 
But  those  who  have  practically  put  the  above  as¬ 
sertions  to  the  test  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  serpent  becomes  blind  by  gazing 
steadfastly  at  an  Emerald,  nor  the  possession  of 
this  stone  secures  wealth  for  ever.  Many  persons, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  in  times  of  prosperity 
purchased  Emeralds  at  a  heavy  cost,  have  been 
known  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  nominal  price, 
when  fortune  frowned  at  them.  The  dose  of  the 
Emerald,  as  an  antidote  to  poison,  is  one  dang  or 
the  weight  of  16  barley-corns ;  the  Ztihurzud  of 
the  same  weight  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Eme¬ 
rald,  be  used  for  the  purpose.  To  prevent  vomit- 
ting  blood,  the  dose  of  the  Emerald  should  be 
one  Kirat  (Carat),  or  the  weight  of  four  barley¬ 
corns.  The  stone  called  Murjdn  may  be  ground 
into  powder  and  given  in  cases  of  purging  of 
blood,  when  the  Emerald  is  not  at  hand. 
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ZUBURZUD. 

Its  Varieties  and  'Properties. 

TT  has  been  said  by  Sdhim  Aristatalis  (Aris¬ 
totle  ?)  that  the  Zumdrrud  and  the  Zuhurzud 
found  imbedded  in  one  mine.  The  Zuhurzud^ 
which  is  born  at  the  time  of  the  combination  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  the  star  Zohul,  is  divided  into 
three  classes : — 1st,  the  Misry,  or  those  that  are 
found  in  Meser  (Egypt), — green,  or  reddish,  and 
clear  ;  2nd,  the  Kdbrasi^  located  in  the  Kahras  re¬ 
gions, — a  mixture  of  yellow  and  green ;  and  3rd, 
the  inferior  variety  known  as  Hindis  on  account 
of  its  being  found  in  Hindustan, — a  combination 
of  yellow  and  red. 

This  stone  has  the  dryness  and  coolness  of  the  3rd 
(and  according  to  PLakim  Altaki,  of  the  4th)  class. 


Medicinal  and  Marvellous  Virtues. 

This  stone  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  Zumdrrud. 
It  keeps  the  teeth  clean,  when  used  as  a  dentifrice, 
and  the  body  in  sound  health  ;  prevents  the  spitting 
of  blood,  and  the  stoppage  or  the  discharge  of  an 
unusually  small  quantity  of  urine  ;  cures  gravels ;  in¬ 
creases  the  lustre  of  the  eye  when  applied  to  it  as  a 
Surma ;  and  is  a  remedy  for  leprosy,  when  its  burnt 
powder  is  rubbed  over  the  part  affected.  The  dose 
for  internal  use  is  half  a  durm.  When  worn,  the 
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stone  cures  epilepsy,  and  helps  a  suffering  woman  to 
a  speedy  delivery,  when  tied  round  her  thighs. 

If  one  can  cut  this  stone  into  the  shape  of  a 
boat,  when  the  moon  enters  the  Pisces,  and  use 
it  as  a  ring  on  the  little-finger  of  the  left  hand,  he 
can  secure  freedom  from  all  diseases  and  cala¬ 
mities.  This  ring  is  also  good  for  assuaging  the 
pains  of  delivery,  when  worn  by  the  laboring 
woman.  If  this  stone  be  cut  into  the  figure  of  a 
fish  at  the  period  of  the  moon’s  entering  the  Can¬ 
cer,  and  be  fixed  near  the  fishing  hook,  by  means 
of  lead,  it  will  enable  the  fisher  to  land  a  good 
number  of  fishes.  It  is  asserted  by  the  medical 
authorities  that  wine  taken  in  a  cup  of  this  stone 
does  not  intoxicate  the  drinker. 
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THE  TURQUOISE. 

( 

Arabic^  Ferozuj ;  Perdarif  Ferozd,  ; 

Its  'Properties,  Varieties,  Spc,  i 

OTHE  Turquoise  has  the  color  of  the  ‘‘cerulean 
vault.”  It  is  to  be  found  in  Nishapore, 
Kbozund,  Kerman,  Azro-i-jS,n,  in  the  mountains 
that  surround  Shiraz,  and  in  the  Vinut  provinces. 
The  largest,  clearest  and  consequently  the  best 
stones  are  met  with  at  Nishapore.  The  test  of  the 
purity  of  its  color  is  that  it  should  look  bright  by 
day  and  pale  by  night.  The  Turquoise  is  divided 
into  8  classes,  viz,,  FaiaM,  Azhari,  Solemdm, 
Purlui,  AshmdngHni,  Abdul  Eidmedi,  Andleshi,  and 
Gunjunid.  The  first  five  varieties  have  the  Khdki 
or  earthy  color ;  the  rest  are  found  in  the 
Mountains  of  Vinut,  and  are  considered  to  be  inferior 
in  quality.  The  Turquoise  can  be  manufactured,  | 
by  mixing  five  parts  of  fresh  sulphur  and  one  part  of  j 
mercury,  putting  the  mixture  in  a  cold  ground  for  a  | 
period  of  seven  years,  and  exposing  it  for  the  whole  | 
time  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  of  the  star  called 
Zohul,  Those  stones  that  are  found  in  Kerman  and 
Shiraz,  have  a  tinge  of  the  white  in  them,  and  are 
therefore  designated  Sabdnagi  or  Sirboom,  Those 
that  come  from  Nishapore,  Khozund,  and  Azro-i-  | 

jAn,  have  a  dash  of  the  blue  in  them,  and  hence  j 

their  name,  Nilhoom,  The  produce  of  the  Kerman 
mines  now»a-days  turns  out  better  than  that  of  the  | 
Nishapore  ones.  j 
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The  Turquoise  has  the  dryness  of  the  1st  class 
and  the  coolness  of  the  3rd. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Properties, 

The  Turquoise  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  Bish 
stone.  It  cures  all  diseases  of  the  head 
and  the  heart.  By  application  over  the  eyes  in 
the  shape  of  Surma,  it  increases  their  lustre,  pre¬ 
vents  the  fall  of  fluid  therefrom,  brings  back  the 
color  of  the  pupils  if  they  get  white,  and  restores 
natural  vision  to  those  who  are  almost  blind  at 
night.  It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  hernia,  swell¬ 
ings,  flatulence,  dispepsia,  insanity  and  ulcers  inside 
the  stomach  or  abdomen.  Iix-  combination  with  | 
other  ingredients,  it  would  relieve  and  cure  the- 
pains  and  swelling  of  the  body  caused  by  assault. 
Whether  taken  with  other  drugs  or  simply  with 
honey,  it  has  the  power  of  curing  epilepsy,  spleen, 
stricture,  &c.  In  cases  of  poisoning  or  snake-bite,  J 

a  durm  or  a  quarter  tola  weight  of  Turquoise  | 

should  be  given  with  wine ;  for  scorpion-bites,  a  | 
third  of  this  quantity  would  suffice.  But  as  the  j 
above  prescription  may  cause  harm  to  the  stomach, 
it  should  always  have  added  to  it  a  quantity  of 
hatild.  BLaMm  Aristatalis  (Aristotle  ?)  has  limited 
the  dose  to  one-eighth  of  a  tola.  Worn  on  the  i 
fingers  as  a  ring,  the  Turquoise  brings  about  happi-  | 
ness  of  mind,  dispels  fear,  ensures  victory  over  | 
enemies,  and  removes  all  chances  of  getting  drowned,  | 
or  being  struck  with  lightning,  or  of  being  bitten 
by  snakes  or  scorpions.  He  who  after  looking  at  the 
moon  on  the  Pratipada  (the  first  day  after  new- 
moon),  casts  his  eyes  over  this  stone,  becomes  the  | 
master  of  fabulous  wealth. 
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Persian,  Akih. 

Its  Varieties^  &g, 

OTHE  hardest,  clearest,  and  best  specimens  of 
this  stone  are  found  in  Yemen  ;  others  are  to 
he  met  with  in  Kambahiyet  and  in  the  banks  of  the 
seas  surrounding  the  Empire  of  Rome.  It  is 
found  to  be  of  various  colors, — red,  yellow,  white, 
black,  parti-colored,  and  bi-colored.  But  none 
of  these  colors  is  durable.  SurMio  jagri  is  the  name 
given  to  those  stones  the  redness  of  which  is  more 
intense  inside  than  on  the  surface ;  Sdf  Sukkdhy  to 
those  that  are  clear,  and  have  reflecting  powers  like 
those  of  the  looking-glass  ;  Ndsdbagd  Ga-e-Suh1cdk^ 
to  those  which  are  not  very  clear  and  have  not  the 
reflecting  powers  of  the  looking-glass ;  Ahlald,  to 
those  which  are  partly  white  and  partly  black ;  and 
Jutiip  hdtii  to  such  as  have  joints  like  the  Talc  and 
can  be  separated  scale  by  scale.  When  taken  out  of 
the  mines,  the  exhibits  very  little  color,  but 
shows  a  degree  of  clearness  and  reflecting  power. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  coloring  it  :~~Put  an 
AJcik  inside  an  earthen,  or,  in  its  absence,  a  copper 
vessel,  half  filled  with  water,  and  tightly  closed,  and 
expose  it  to  a  brisk  fire  from  the  sides  and  a  slow 
heat  from  the  bottom,  till  the  stone  attains  the 
desirable  color.  The  lapidary’s  work  would  not 
affect  this  color  at  all.  Sujri  are  those  specimens 
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wliich  have  the  figure  of  a  tree  or  hill  in  them  ; 
Jutap  kail  are  also  known  as  the  Juzd.  There  are 
other  specimens  which  can  be  cut  breadthwise  and 
which  are,  if  possessed  of  circular  marks,  called 
Huzur  Solemdnii  and,  in  Persian,  JSdbdgurL  All 
these  varieties  are  hard  and  form  the  ingredients  of 
the  Bish  stone. 

The  Akik  possesses  the  dryness  and  coolness  of 
the  2nd  class ; — the  former  in  a  less  developed 
form. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Virtues. 

Various  qualities  are  ascribed  to  this  stone  by 
the  Maliomedan  authorities.  It  cures  insanity, 
when  administered  with  water  or  with  the  sherbet 
of  the  fruit  (a  kind  of  apple).  It  proves  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  hemorrhage  in  the  geni¬ 
tal  organs  or  in  the  rectum,  for  the  spitting  of 
blood  coming  out  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  for  the 
unusual  discharge  of  the  menstrual  fluid ;  for  worms 
in  the  stomach  ;  for  swollen,  hard  boils  and  porous 
ulcers ;  gravels  and  spleen  ; — when  taken  with 
some  medicine  or  with  a  quantity  of  water.  As 
a  Surma,  it  adds  lustre  to  the  eyes.  It  prevents 
the  bleeding  of  the  gums,  and  renders  them  hard, 
when  applied  to  the  parts,  as  a  burnt  powder, 
mixed  with  that  of  the  Basud  stone  and  that  of 
the  Mdriodris  (?).  It  softens  the  anger  of  the 
wearer  and  prevents  his  quarrelling  with  others.  The 


I 
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use  of  sucli  stones  (AUh  Lahamihd)  as  have  the 
reddishness  of  the  water  after  washing  raw  flesh, 
in  the  shape  of  flnger-rings  prevents  bleeding  of 
all  kinds.  The  wearer  strikes  terror  into  the  heart 
of  his  enemies,  obtains  his  heart’s  wishes  from 
the  gods,  and  becomes  free  from  pain  in  the  breast. 
He  who  attends  the  royal  court,  rubbing  over  his 
mouth  the  oil  of  Jdytul  {?),  with  camphor,  musk, 
and  Aldhy  secures  very  great  honors  and  the  favor  of 
the  king  and  of  all  others.  The  Akik  confers  upon 
the  wearer  all  the  blessings  that  the  use  of  the  Tur¬ 
quoise  does.  Its  internal  use  may  do  harm  to 
the  stomach,  but  this  can  be  avoide4  by  mixing 
it  with  Katird  or,  in  its  absence,  with  the  Basud 
stone. 
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B  ASUD. 


Arabic^  Kojid ;  Gr.^  Kojulun-nun ;  Lai.^  Kiilure-dn  ; 
pure  Arabic,  Ndsef ;  Pers.,  Basud, 

would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Basud  is 
^  the  root  of  the  Murjdn  stone  (Coral).  It  has 
a  distinct  identity.  It  is  a  hard  substance,  full 
of  pores  like  the  nests  of  wasps ;  and  is  found 
in  the  sea-shores  in  the  kingdoms  of  Yemen,  Am- 
bdn,  Persia,  Maidive  and  of  the  other  adjacent 
islands.  The  Basud,  mistaken  by  some  people  for 
a  kind  of  sea-weed,  is  brought  by  the  waves  to 
the  shore,  where,  with  the  help  of  air,  it  gets  hard. 
To  separate  this  stone  from  Mur j an  with  which 
it  is  often  confounded,  the  following  experiment 
will  be  found  useful :  Grind  both  the  stones  into 
fine  powder  and  put  each  in  a  separate  glass  mixed 
with  water.  The  vessel  holding  Murjdn  will  be 
found  to  contain  gelatinous  substances  sticking  to 
its  bottom,  whereas  the  one  containing  Basud,  will 
show  no  such  thing.  The  best  specimens  of  Basud 
are  red,  clear,  and  have  the  reflecting  powers  of  the 
looking-glass.  The  white  varieties  are  good  to  look 
at.  The  black  ones  become  very  hard.  Basud 
possesses  heat  of  the  1st  class,  and  dryness  of 
the  2nd. 
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Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Froperties,  | 

( 

Used  as  a  medicine,  Basud  is  a  good  astringent, 
and  prevents  excess  of  urine  or  motions.  It  takes 
away  the  mischief-making  influence  of  the  Devil 
over  the  human  mind ;  cures  all  kinds  of  ulcers,  epi¬ 
lepsy,  insanity  (caused  by  the  combination  of  pldegm 
and  bile,)  dyspepsia,  gravels,  spleen,  piles,  spitting  | 
of  blood  of  all  sorts ;  discharge  of  bloody  mo¬ 
tions,  stoppage  of  urine,  and  so  forth.  Half  a 
meshalj  i.e.^  mashas  of  Basudy  mixed  with  half 
the  quantity  of  the  gummy  substance  produced  by 
the  Neem  tree,  and  with  the  white  of  fowl’s  eggs,  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  spitting  of  blood,  or  for  the  I 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  &c.,  &c.  This  stone  takes  | 
off  all  fleshy  protuberances  caused  by  ulcers,  and  re¬ 
moves  all  signs  of  them,  when  rubbed  over  the 
parts  affected.  The  powder,  prepared  from  burnt 
Basudy  hardens  the  gums  and  takes  off  the  swell¬ 
ing  thereof.  As  a  Surmdy  it  gives  lustre  to  the 
eye,  and  cures  lachryma.  The  powder  got  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  stone  cures  itch  and  prickly  heat,  if  put 
in  bathing  water  and  poured  over  the  body.  Mixed  | 
with  balsam  oil,  it  cures  deafness,  when  applied  I 
inside  the  ears.  Spleen,  swollen  body,  worms  and  le¬ 
prosy  can  be  got  rid  of  by  taking  four  dangs  of 
burnt  Basud  with  Sihun  Zamin.  But  as  its  usq 
may  engender  stomach-diseases  and  give  rise  to 
troublesome  belchings,  it  would  be  safe  to  put 
mashas  of  hatird  into  the  compound.  Tied  over 
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the  abdomen,  this  stone  is  said  to  cure  all  diseases 
appertaining  thereto.  If  any  one  melts  this  stone 
with  equal  weight  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  wears 
a  ring  made  of  the  melted  stuff,— at  the  time  when 
the  sun  and  the  moon  approach  the  star  called 
Zolidrdy — he  is  safe  from  epilepsy  and  witchery, 
and  will  have  no  trouble  in  life.  If  any  one  burns 
the  black  Basud  and  uses  the  powder  obtained 
with  the  water  intended  for  his  bathing,  he  attains 
great  physical  strength. 


The  Process  of  hiirning  Basud, 

Break  the  stone  into  fragments  and  place  these 
in  a  vessel  made  of  Courie.  Put  this  vessel  over¬ 
night  in  an  oven  such  as  is  used  by  those  who 
bake  bread.  Take  the  pieces  out  in  the  morning 
and  grind  them  thoroughly.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  stone  does  not  get  destroyed  by  being 
burnt  altogether,  in  consequence  of  its  remaining 
inside  an  over-heafed  stove.  For  accounts  of 
medicines  that  can  be  prepared  with  this  burnt 
powder,  vide  Kerdbddin  Kabir, 
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THE  ESHUB. 


Arabic )  HuzriXl  Bumf ;  Persian^  Eshum, 


Its  Properties,  Varieties,  dc. 

HE  Eshuh,  sometimes  called  the  Esliut,  is  a 


^  very  hard  stone,  possessing,  in  different 
specimens,  a  variety  of  color.  In  the  order  of 
quality,  the  species  known  as  Jd-e-oni, — hard  and 
clear  as  a  looking-glass — comes  first ;  next,  Subj- 
md-en-zurdi,  the  color  of  which  is  a  compound  of 
green  and  yellow  ;  next,  Suhj-md-en  Safedi,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  green  and  white  ;  and  the  last,  Kdfuri  or 
the  white  specimens. 

The  Eshuh  has  the  dryness  of  the  2nd  class  and 
is  cool. 


Marvellous  and  Medicinal  Properties. 

If  taken  internally,  the  Eshuh  drives  away  fear, 
increases  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs,  cures 
insanity,  and  monomania  of  that  kind  which  puts 
the  patient  under  the  impression  that  he  is  being 
beaten  and  abused  by  all  men,  and  impels  him 
to  return  the  compliments.  If  worn,  it  cures 
stricture  and  the  vomitting  of  blood  that  comes  out 
of  the  chest.  If  worn  on  the  neck,  it  cures  the 
spitting  of  blood  issuing  from  the  lungs  at  the 
time  of  coughing.  Gravels  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
making  the  sufferer  take  one  dang  or  the  weight 
of  16  barley-corns  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  Eshuh, 
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along  with  the  white  wine.  If  tied  about  the  thighs 
of  the  woman  under  painful  labor,  it  would 
help  her  to  a  speedy  and  easy  delivery.  If  worn 
on  the  arms,  it  dispels  enchantment  and  prevents 
the  fear  of  lightning.  It  would  ensure  release 
from  all  bodily  pains,  if  it  could  be  worn,  after  an 
image  of  a  man  has  been  engraved  upon  it  at  the 
period  when  the  Moon  enters  the  Burj-dtusi.  For 
the  purpose  of  wearing,  the  quantity,  prescribed 
by  some,  should  represent  4^  mashas  in  weight. 
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OTHER  KINDS  OF  STONES. 


Arabic^  Suzrul  Ahdmur ;  Persian^  Sung-e-Soruhh. 

L  A  AL. 


The  L4al  is  a  variety  of  the  Diamond  and  has 
the  color  of  the  roots  of  the  Coral.  The  slightest 
dose  of  it  is  likely  to  be  poisonous. 


(2) 

ArabiCy  Huzrul  Abdbi;  Persian,  Siikur  Sung  and 

Sung-e-zukhum. 

This  stone  is  found  among  the  stones  in  Arabia, 
and  has  the  color  of  the  tusks  of  the  elephant. 
Rubbed  into  a  paste  and  taken  internally,  it 
cleans  the  body  and  gives  it  a  brightness.  It  also 
stops  vomitting  blood.  If  powdered  and  applied 
against  all  kinds  of  ulcers,  it  cures  them  entirely. 
As  a  dentifrice  it  keeps  the  teeth  clean  and  streng¬ 
thens  the  gums. 


(^) 

Arable,  Huzrul  Ashfd, 

The  best  specimens  of  this  stone  possess  a  white 
color,  and  belong  to  the  2nd  class  of  heat  and  dry¬ 
ness.  One  of  its  chief  virtues  lies  in  its  power  of 
converting  all  watery  substances  into  dry  matter. 
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It  prevents  vomitting  blood,  and  its  powder  cures 
all  ulcers  and  the  swollen  parts  of  the  body,  if  rub¬ 
bed  against  them.  If  taken  with  spirits  of  wine, 
I  or  with  any  Sherbets,  (dose,  2  dangs,  or  the  weight 
i  of  32  barley-corns),  it  proves  to  be  a  sovereign 
I  remedy  for  gravels  or  pallor. 

(4) 

I  Arabic,  Huzrul  Ashakef 

This  stone  is  either  red,  black  or  yellow.  But 
whatever  may  be  its  external  color,  the  stone  will 
always  show  inside  a  mixture  of  black  and  sky- 
blue,  when  any  of  these  gets  broken.  It  is  both  cold 
and  dry.  Its  powder  has  the  same  medicinal  effects 
i  as  the  n.u%rul  Ashfd,  As  this  stone  comes  to  be 
I  of  constant  use  to  shoe-makers,  it  has  been  desig- 
I  nated  B.uzrul  Aslidkef,  the  term  Ashdkef,  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  meaning  the  shoe-makers. 

(5) 

I  Arabic,  Muzrul  Afroge  or  Suzrul  Afrodi, 

It  is  a  kind  of  stone  which  does  not  sink  in 
water.  .  It  is  found  in  Islamboul  (Stamboul  ?),  in 
the  Roman  (Ottoman)  Empire.  Its  powder  heals 
all  ulcers,  and  as  a  dentifrice,  it  strengthens  the 
teeth.  Taken  internally,  it  has  an  astringent  effect. 

I  An  internal  dose  of  one  dang,  or  the  weight  of  16 

I  barley-corns,  is  an  antidote  to  poison  by  scorpion- 

bite,  &:c. 
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(6) 

Arabic^  Suzr^l  AfreJci 

This  stone  is  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light  in 
weight,  and  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft.  It 
has  streaks  of  lines  inside  it.  It  is  found  in 
Afrecia  (Africa?).  If,  with  its  qualities  as  to 
weight  &c.,  as  described  above,  it  is  found  to 
possess  an  yellow  color,  the  specimen  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  of  all.  It  has  the  quality 
of  dryness  in  a  very  little  degree.  Its  burnt  powder 
mixed  with  water  cures  all  ulcers  of  the  body, 
when  rubbed  over  them.  But  if  it  be  applied  to 
painful  parts,  the  pain  will  gradually  increase.  To 
guard  against  this  fresh  trouble,  mix  it  with 
honey  or  spirits  of  wine.  If  the  powder  be  mixed 
with  wax,  it  will  cure  all  ulcers  caused  by  burns. 

(7) 

Arabic^  Suzrul  Andgdfes. 

Ip  rubbed  in  water,  this  stone  will  render  it 
red  like  blood.  It  cures  the  swelling  of  eyes  and 
lachryma,  if  applied  to  them,  after  being  rubbed 
in  milk  taken  from  the  teats. 


(8) 

Huzrul  Bdrahu 

This  stone  is  very  much  like  the  cowrie.  Some 
specimens  look  like  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  they 
are  very  thin.  The  stone  is  said  to  be  born  of  the 
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lightning,  in  such  places  as  Kofa  (?).  When  the 
lightning  fluid  falls  on  the  water  which  fills  up  ex¬ 
cavations  and  small  holes  in  the  ground,  it  floats 
on  the  water  for  some  time  and  then  sinks  under 
it.  The  stone  is  found  in  these  places  when  the 
’water  dries  up  perfectly.  Dropsy  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  navel  and  of  the  whole  stomach 
can  be  cured  hy  means  of  this  stone,  if  used  in  the 
following  way  : — Grind  the  stone  into  fine  powder, 
mix  it  up  with  water  and  then  dry  it  in  the  sun. 
Continue  doing  so  till  the  powder  soaks  in  four 
times  as  much  water  as  was  first  put  in  ;  and  then 
apply  the  powder  round  the  navel,  in  the  parts 
affected. 


(9) 

EmztuI  BdJidri, 

This  stone  is  white,  round  and  hard.  It  contains 
a  kind  of  seed’’ inside,  which  makes  a  rattling 
noise  when  the  stone  is  shaken.  It  is  always  found 
on  sea-shores,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
kind  of  sea-animal,  cast  up  to  the  shores  by  the 
waves,  when  it  is  dead.  But  nothing  definite  has 
yet  been  known  of  the  thing.  It  cures  gravel, 
when  taken  in  quantities  weighing  two  dangs^  or 
32  barley-corns. 
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(10) 


Suzrill  jBoliira. 


This  is  a  stone  of  a  black  color,  and  is  so  thin  that, 
by  the  slightest  contact  with  fire,  it  becomes  hot. 
It  has  no  healing  properties  in  itself,  but  in  con¬ 
junction  with  proper  medicines,  it  is  found  to  be 
efficacious  in  curing  ulcers  and  swellings  of  any 
part  of  the  human  body. 


(11) 

JELuzrUl  Bar  am. 


This  is  a  black  stone,  found  in  Khorassan. 
Taken  internally,  it  cures  the  spitting  of  blood.  As  a 
dentifrice,  it  strengthens  the  gums. 


(12) 


Ehizrul  Bar. 


The  Bar  is  a  white,  round,  and  clear  stone, 
found  in  the  seas  in  the  county  of  Hejaj  (?).  If  rub¬ 
bed  a  little  in  water  and  taken,  it  brings  on 
copious  urine.  Tied  over  the  bladders,  this  stone 
can  bring  gravels  out  of  persons  suffering  therefrom, 


with  the  urine  which  it  renders  free  and  clear.  A 
similar  kind  of  stone  is  found  inside  the  mother-o’- 


pearl  in  the  oceans  in  Jiddah.  But  it  is 
black  and  very  much  inferior  to  the  Bar.  No  one 
has  yet  examined  the  properties  of  this  stone. 
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(13) 

HuzHd  JBukur  or  KJmzrawol  Bvkur  ;  Hindi, 

Gaudalian, 

This  stone  is  found  inside  the  “  Bile”  of  the  cow. 
In  size  and  color,  it  is  like  the  yellow  of  the  fowl’s 
egg.  It  tastes  very  bitter.  When  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  stomach  of  the  cow,  it  gets  dry  and  becomes 
very  hard.  It  also  assumes  a  black  color  and  gets 
wrinkles  all  over  its  body.  This  stone  is  sometimes 
long,  or  round  or  triangular  in  shape.  It  can  be 
converted  into  any  shape,  when  taken  out  of  the 
stomach  where  it  remains  very  soft.  Its  weight 
ranges  between  one  and  four  meshJcals,  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  such  of  the  stones  as  are  born  in  the  teats 
of  the  cows  have  been  fully  described  in  the  work 
known  as  Fdd-e-zulmr.  The  existence  of  this  stone 
in  the  body  of  cows  is  traced  by  their  general  out¬ 
ward  symptoms.  Such  cows  as  have  the  stone 
in  them  get  gradually  emaciated ;  the  color  of 
their  bodies  becomes  yellow,  that  of  their  eyes, 
yellow  and  white,  and  they  keep  constantly 
bleating.  Of  the  animals  so  affected,  only  one  or  two 
per  cent,  happen  to  have  the  stone  inside  their 
stomach.  The  best  specimens  of  these  stones  are 
large  and  hard. 

ILuzrul  BuJcur  belongs  to  the  2nd  class  of  dry¬ 
ness  and  heat.  But  Hakim  A'ltaki  (?)  places  it  in 
the  2nd  class  as  regards  dryness,  and  in  the  first,  as 
regards  heat. 
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Its  Medicinal  Properties, 

Hmrul  Bukur  is  less  powerful  in  the  art  of  healing 
than  the  stone  called  Huzrul  Tis.  It  cures  all  boils, 
swellings,  ulcers  and  gravels,  as  well  as  exces¬ 
sive  discharge  of  urine  and  menses.  It  also  relieves 
the  disease  which  is  known  to  affect  the  left  thighs 
of  little  children  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Provinces  of  India,  and  which  is  designated  in 
Persian  as  Mddhd-o-Khafd-e~hdhid.  If  applied  to 
the  eyes  by  itself  or  with  other  medicines,  it  im¬ 
proves  the  vision  and  cures  lachryma.  Rubbed 
over  the  body,  it  cures  piles,  ulcers,  and  white 
leprosy,  and  other  discolorations  of  the  skin.  It 
brings  on  speedy  relief  from  prickly  heat,  itch, 
and  other  skin  eruptions,  if  it  is  ground  with  a 
little  quantity  of  water,  (in  which  the  spice  Bhonid 
has  been  kept  for  some  time),  and  then  applied  to 
the  body.  In  order  to  make  hairs,  grown  gray 
with  white  leprosy,  resume  their  natural  color, 
root  them  out  of  the  head,  and  put  thereon  the  paste 
obtained  by  rubbing  the  stone  with  spirits  of 
wine.  It  stops  lachryma,  if  a  particle  of  it,  of 
the  size  of  a  lentil,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the 
vegetable  called  Chekend,  is  taken  into  the  nostrils 
as  a  snuff.  If  two  bits  of  it  (each  of  the  size  of 
a  lentil)  be  taken,  after  bathing,  with  some  laxa¬ 
tive,  for  some  days,  and  be  accompanied  with  the 
diet  of  the  flesh  of  strong  and  plump  fowls  and  kids, 
the  patient  must  ere  long  become  a  strong  fat 
man. 
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Head  complaints  are  sure  to  follow,  if  the  inter¬ 
nal  use  of  this  stone  is  not  attended  with  that  of 
Katird.  Doses  of  two  hirats  (sixteen  mashas)  and  one 
meskhal,  {i.e,,  100  wheat-corns)  are  poisonous  in 
their  effects.  The  stones  that  are  taken  out  of  the 
bile  of  the  cow  are  productive  of  better  results  ] 

than  those  found  in  the  heart  of  that  animal.  | 

—  i 

Huzrul  Belldor.  | 

This  well-known  stone  is  white  and  clear  as 
looking-glass.  It  is  harder  than  lead.  It  can  be 
worked  into  cups,  drinking  glasses,  plates  and  len¬ 
ses  for  microscopes,  &c.  Kept  close  to  a  person,  it 
prevents  his  dreaming  bad  dreams  and  being  a 
subject  to  sudden  starts  while  asleep  and  dream¬ 
ing.  Gazed  upon  fixedly  for  some  time,  this  stone  j 
cures  lachryma.  Rubbed  over  the  teats  of  women, 
in  which  the  milk  has  dried  up,  it  brings  on  a  copi¬ 
ous  fiow.  It  becomes  very  clear  after  being 
steeped  in  sheep’s  milk  for  some  time.  Cut  round, 
with  a  thick  point  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
thinned  down  the  sides  and  then  fixed  on  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  microscrope,  it  helps  one  in  looking 
over  a  great  distance.  If  a  glass  is  cut  in  a  similar 
manner  and  used  with  the  same  view,  it  serves  the 
same  purpose. 
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W^^T?fT5RT  W{  I 


ig^»TT5l  ’Trl^  W^T 

f%^T  ^I?fT  t  J  #pl 

%,  ^’f ft  ^ff  ^T  JTt%f 

IRt  5Tf^  I  I  '^5i€1»I  ff^TT,  ^Kfi: 

if 

llfT  »T?T  WrSiT  f%3IT  ; 

IT^TW  Sf'ft  ^  5TT^  ’^Tf^ 

ffT^^BT  ?S^i:  «ftT 

if  ®s. 

^T  ^>1:  ?R>i: 

&\  Oy 

^fitT  ’^q^qiT  Miqi^  q'^a  q>^  fgqr  1 

^q  qwqiT  qi’f^ 

I  ^'fft  q'?  qrqqiT  qqrq  qi^%  I  T^r  qq^w 

I  ^qq  q^q  qrgqjqrq  qq^  qnqq^  ^if^  q^q 
\  qnqqT  5i'qft^q%  qT^r%  q'ft  qVx^  q^qix  fqqqq 

j  f%qx  I  q:q  qifq:^  qrii  ^x  qq? 

I  "sixqqix  qi'^qx  qjqjq  ftqt  qjq  qq,  f:q5  qrx^q 
q^  fq^  fq^  qiqqix  qiq^  qqq 

qq^qi  qT%  tq^  q"!  qq  fqqqw  fqqrx  I 

qx^qqq^  qfqft^tq  '^Ti'aft  qqjqqtT  q^w  qsqq 
#,  qf^q  Tzi^qxq  Tqftqqii  qfiq  wt  qq 
qi  qqq  f%q  #,  qqqjx  q^  ^qx^  q^q  ^i^x 

'^qj  I  qxqqqq^t  '^qxxd  q’f  qx  qxw  qqf%q 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  MODERN  HINDUSTHANI 
I  JAHARIS  (JEWELLERS), 

The  Eighty’^four  Stmgs. 

It  would  appear  from  what  has  been  gathered 
from  the  Hindustani  jewellers  of  the  day  that  no¬ 
thing  like  original  authoritative  views  on  jewels 
were  known  among  them  from  time  immemorial. 

I  The  views  of  the  modern  jewellers  are  based  partly 
on  Sanskrit,  partly  on  Arabic,  and  partly  on  Per¬ 
sian  authorities,  supplemented  by  their  own  opi- 
i  nion,  arrived  at  by  practical  experience,  as  to  the 
value,  quality,  or  defects  of  gems.  These  views 
have  come  down  by  tradition  from  generation  to 
generation  and  are  now  accepted  as  the  recognised 
opinion  of  the  Hind usthani  jewellers.  The  names  of 
I  the  gems  enumerated  by  them  are,  for  the  afore- 
j  said  reason,  found  in  some  instances  to  be  in  Sans¬ 
krit,  in  some  other,  in  Persian  or  Arabic,  and,  in  a 
great  many,  in  Hindi,  or  a  dialect  of  their  own. 

The  Italians  and  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
collected  a  much  larger  number  of  precious  stones^ 
than  those  enumerated  by  the  jewellers  of  Hindus- 
than.  The  term  by  which  modern  jewellers  desig- 
I  nate  jewels  and  stones  is  Sung.  The  num¬ 

ber  of  Sungs  known  to  the  jewel-merchants  in  this 
country  and  in  use  among  them  is  eighty-four. 
These  are  the  species  that  the  Emperor  Humayun 
of  Delhi  was  able  to  collect  and  with  which  Shah 


^  ’TlrT^T 

fiffiT  ^*111^  ^TfiwT  n^yL  ^T  8^  '?^?:t 

^Tf^  ^1^1  Tfsr  5irc%  w^fi  ^wr[iT$  | 

TT^T^T 

■?:^  ^r  71^  »TTTrI«IW^  ^’f^Rx  5TT^{ 

'stw  tmj  ^T?rT  #  I  'if'i.c; 

I  ^T5T  ’TT<T^T  | 

1  STT^T  WT  1 

i  -s  -s  ^  i 

1  «r^T^T»  I 

ffl^  ^RT  I 

I  TW,  ^<?T,  ’T'^  ’^rf^^T  'EffH^ 

iTii?iTiTi7r^T  sTrcff^w  ^iR- 

I  ’^ifn  f^€  ^l^BT 

I  «T^,i  ^»TlfV-«r%^^T  I 

I  ^HPIT^  f^^I  I 

I  ^’wft^'tTT  «Tf%t  ^cf  XMm  f T  Mm  #■  I  j 

I  fMM  MM  Mwi  fMMMM  ^T^I  MMiTMM 

1  fMM  MM  Xm  fMMMM  'MTIMT  Mf%  MMiTMM  m',  I 

i  > 

MIMMst  MiM«  ■?■  i  MTt  ^>M>  MIM^fit  MiMM  j 

MfXMMT,  MMM  M5MM  M'MM'  M*?^  fwM  | 

fMMTM  MKM  'f"  ;  M^  T3  MiMM  MriMM,  MfjM 
!  f^M  MM  MfMM  MMMM  ^TM'^TM  Imm  MM  MiMM 
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Jelian  decorated  the  Tajmehal,  with  mosaics  re¬ 
presenting  the  figures  of  birds,  animals,  trees,  and 

Iso  forth,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  vastness  of  his 
wealth,  the  depth  of  his  regard  for  the  Empress,  and 
the  extraordinary  skilfulness  of  the  Indian  artists. 
The  cruel  hand  of  time  has  now  defaced  much  of  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  the  Tajmehal,  by  causing 
the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  stones  that  form¬ 
ed  the  mosaics.  The  names  of  the  eighty-four 
Sungs  which  have  presently  been  collected  from 
Hindusthani  jewellers  will  be  found  in  due  course. 
In  consequence  of  the  inability  of  any  single  jewel¬ 
ler  to  enumerate  all  the  eighty-four  specimens, 
they  have  been  collected  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  among 
}  these  eighty -four  kinds  there  might  be  some  which 

I  have  in  one  place  been  set  down  by  their  Hindi 

!  names  and  in  another  by  their  Persian  designations. 
Jewellers  divide  gems  and  stones  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  JBtr  and  Gudud ;  i.e.,  transparent  and  opaque. 
These  two  kinds  are  subdivided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  Kitsme  A'val,  Kusme  Doyem,  and  Kusme 
Seyum.  The  nine  precious  gems  as  recognised  by 
Sanskrit  authorities  come  under  the  head  of  Aval. 
Other  stones  used  in  jewelry  come  under  the  class 

I  Doyem  ;  and  the  rest,  out  of  which  cups,  mortars, 
pestles,  and  the  like,  are  made,  come  under  the 
designation  of  Seyum. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pearl,  Cat’s-eye  and 
Coral,  all  stones  are  generally  cut  into  any  of  the 
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gfJTnB  »  fn^  ^ ^«TT  I 

?i1[f?i,  ’51'T  ^sr  Twi 

t 

f>m  ^  I  ^T^Tri'i^  ?rT 

f 

^jz  5if f^i^  ^'WH  'w‘  I 

lifrlt  ^TT  '^^ftWT  '^^ir  '^wi^T 

I  '^TT? T^T^  JTT5J  T, 

7T^T  T^T^  ^li* I?IT^  %, 

g'^TT  '^li' mT’5  sfi'f  w  1 1  "^‘t^  wiz 
W^'JT 

XTI^I^TZ  ’?'  I  "nff  ^WXn 

^5BrT  'WV^%  rT^I^ff  gx3 

I 

%  I — ^ftwi^> 

(  ^(Ji^tt  ’ftTi^'V  »IT^  w^n  'i', 

wi^^  ’a»TT5| 
sn  ^STT^R  ?fi’?t  #,  ST^»T 

"^tfir  3IT  ^fn 
^ITT’T,  '^I^T  ^TTW  ■|‘ ), 

^TT,  ^^T,  ^T^T» 
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four  shapes  or  ghdts^  KutU^  or  the  oblong 
shape ;  AthonydSy  or  the  octagonal ;  Sonro,  or  the 
shape  of  the  heart,  and  Gerddd,  or  the  circular 
shape.  The  Kuthi  is  called  ChouhJiontdy  when  the 
stone  takes  the  shape  of  a  square.  The  A'tJionyds 
is  called  Thds  A'tJionyds  when  the  facets  of  the 
octagonal  cut  are  so  small  as  to  render  the  surface 
almost  circular,  and  Tuld  A'tJionyds  when  the  stone 
is  cut  into  an  octagonal  figure  a  little  elongated. 
When  the  Sonro  becomes  almost  triangular,  the 
cut  is  said  to  be  TeJcond  Sonro  i  when  it  takes 
exactly  the  shape  of  a  pdn  or  betel-leaf,  the  cut  is 
called  pdn  gJidt,  When  the  gerddd  takes  the  form 
of  a  Bdddm  or  almond,  the  cut  is  known  as  Bdddm- 
cJid  ;  when  it  is  oval,  the  cut  is  called  Tuldni  GJidt. 
1.  Sird — The  following  are  the  varieties  of  the 

Diamond : — Goldhi  (rose-red) ;  Bu- 
nuspati  (green) ;  Nil  Bajra  (Blue 
Diamond) ;  Basanti  (yellowish 
white)  ;  GurucJi  (a  very  hard  Dia¬ 
mond,)  with  a  thin  skin  called  cJidl 
or  AbrucJo  on  the  surface.  Such 
.  '  '  coating  may  be  taken  by  soft  Dia¬ 

monds  owing  to  the  unskilfulness 
of  cutters.  The  wearer  of  a 
Diamond  defective  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  liable  to  death.  KultJii ; 

safed  (white) ;  BJiurd  (ash-colored) ; 
BUd  (yellow);  Kdld  (black  as  ink); 
Kitf  (of  the  color  of  the  catarrhal 
^  ‘  mucus) ;  and  Yogid, 


I  TTW5IT, 

tVST,  ^I^T  IT^K^T 

'ft'TT  I  '^^Ti  f»T<T^^  ^ 
t^T  ^HT  'l‘,  qW^TI 
I  f^TfTT^  ^T^rwn  ^ 

\5 

^  fw^T 

#,  fifzr  '51  ^T^T  fWCT, 

'51  "itw  fwZTj  ^T  ^tr 

^»TT5r  K?:t  fwZT 

Cv 

''1^  I  TTW  nrfl 

^sr  I  ’'f^^:w  fwzT 

T'f a  ^  ?r^  fW7T^  ^  g?If  ^WI  ^T?rT 
■?"  5rVt  ^i^r  ii'IV  ^T«TT  ’l‘, 

^  I 

5ifT  ’^TTT  "l^,  ’ar^^ 

^ fnfsfj  T^  I  ■9^?:t# 
^i^T  I 

^  '•rift^  I — ). 

?5ran^»  ^j'?  ^f?r  wkn  ),  ?it^t^?i  ( f^T- 

ITT  ’^ITN),  ^^•5’  (^^^’TST),  ^IfT^^, 

(  ?rt w  ’a^TiH  ), 

«rT7riT  'ftm  ^  1 

(^lim),  5^?^  (i^^  ^’c^T  ^m)» 
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The  following  four  defects  in 
the  Diamond  are  recognised  — 

(a)  Puchhndi  i.e,,  the  fissures  observed 
inside  the  Diamond.  j 

(S)  Chhitdi  i.e.i  the  red  spots  (mixed 
with  black)  observed  inside;  Kdld  J 
chhitd,  i.6.,  the  black  spots  seen  in-  J 
side  ;  JLdl  dosJi^  the  red  spots ;  j 
JBhurd  cliMid,  the  ash-colored  j 
spots.  j 

(c)  Gdrd,  i.e.,  holes  observed  on  the  i 
surface  of  the  Diamond. 

(d)  Phumur,  i.e.,  very  minute  spots  j 

visible  at  times  in  any  portion  of  ^ 
the  Diamond.  According  to  some 
jewellers,  or  irregularity 

in  the  cutting  of  the  facets,  is  re¬ 
ckoned  as  one  of  the  defects  of 
the  Diamond. 

The  TurmuU  sometimes  passes  | 

muster  for  the  Diamond.  ^ 

Mdmk — Choldbarnci  (deep  red) ;  Binausi  (red  | 
with  a  tinge  of  black) — a  defective, 
specimen;  Tdnjdvat,  with  fissures 
— a  defective  specimen ;  Gulgun  J 

(with  a  shade  of  yellow)  ;  A'tlasi ; 
A'tasi;  Khayrd  (of  the  color  of 
the  catechu). 

The  following  defects  are  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  Duby.  Chir  ( fis¬ 
sures);  JDudhuk  (milky  imper¬ 
fections)  ;  Ahruk  (scales  like  those  s 

of  the  talc) ;  BdhJid  (absence  of  S 

water’’) ;  Binausi ;  Bdrek,  (fis-  | 

sures  and  milky  imperfections 
combined) ;  Jiitld  ( the  presence 
of  a  yellowish  hue  in  addition 
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^»rT*I  ),  'g'RT  ( "TTf^  5TT 

I  X  w ),  qiT^  ( xtT^  fxrx ), 

I  (qtraiqq)*  fwiXF 

\  qq  ),  qfiq^rT  (  f«?TXV  Xfi 

I  qiT^iqq )  q'^  q>q  qqnx^T  qif^qjq 

1  qifwqi'l  %'l^I  qXH  I 

^  qf^fqqi  I — qiwqiwq  ( fq’^i  xrqiq  ), 

I  vqwq  xrqjq  xi^tx), 

(qii^i),  fq^wH  (fa^qiT  qqiq  xi’^tx), 
qiqrixTTqiT  ( aai  qriqqii ),  ’^xf^qi  ( )> 
qi’^qqxqiT  q’#t  qiq  qtiq  ■?  i  fax,  ai^x, 
I  a^x  q^x  fqq^  qqiixai  atq  a^fqqm 

#  I  aq  qq  aqqq  alqq  aiqx  aqq  x^x 

<  c\  ^ 

I  ^aiq  aTT  aria  a  qfX 

i  aqq  qsqq  i  a'^fqqiqiT  qiaqa  I* 

\  8  I— fqqiq^  (  qsiaiqq ),  ^xai:  (  aW  q^iai- 

I  qq),  qtsrjqrT^  qi  qiaa^  ( aiaiqq),  I’xq^ 

I  ai  f^.f^  (qftz  '^x  qiqlfq),  qfaar 

I  (  qqxTT ),  fqxa^q  ( qqiq  xi’^Tx), 

I  qiita  (  aq  qa^ ,  qqxi’f  '^qi  ^), 

\  fq'q)  qqxT  (  qtqjqq ),  zT^al'  ( 


*  qqqgiqi  ciqx  qiqsqsxrg  qfgqx^  ntqiwqx  xa 

qqfqqr  q,  xqfltfqfq  qqfqxi  qxft,  xq  qqqq  q^w 
qifq  qtqT  q,  qq  xrqiq  xqi  if  q;r  qq  qqfqq^  qqxiq  nx 
Its  I  ^X  qqfqqiq  qxqi  xq^  q,  qft  q^ffixi  qia 

xqi  qqfqqt  q  ;  ^q  (s )  x'xrq^  xq  qiqT  qiqr  q  i  qqt 
qxq  qqfqitxi  qifli  qfqi  qxq  q  i 
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to  any  defect)  ;  and  Jd^ld  (the 
presence  of  rose-red  or  black  color 
in  addition  to  any  defect). 

The  Niirum  sometimes  passes 
muster  for  the  Euby. 

3.  Lasuniya—Kanak-hshet  (like  the  eye  of  the 

cat);  Dhum-kshet  (smoke -color¬ 
ed)  ;  Sydm-kshet  (black) ;  Ghiu- 
ksJiet  (of  the  color  of  the  ghee)  ; 
Kalcuttdkd  (born  in  the  new 
mines ) ;  and  Sdviyd  (having  no 

lines’’). 

The  following  are  the  defects  of 
the  Cat’s-eye ; — Chir  (fissures ) ; 
Chddur  ( lines”  covering  all 
the  surface) ;  Gadur  (transparen¬ 
cy  in  some  portions  and  opacity  in 
others).^ 

The  Karketaka  sometimes  passes 
muster  for  the  Cat’s-eye. 

4.  Moti — Miydni  (blackish) ;  Surmayi  (a  little 

blackish) ;  ChundkhdH  or  Tdmchi 
(with  a  tinge  of  red  ) ;  Furabi  or 
Kurkur  (small-sized  and  not  per¬ 
fectly  round  ones) ;  Biherm  (lead- 
colored)  ;  Kachiyd  (pale-colored) ; 
Kdhel  (very  white,  and  found  at 
Bussorah) ;  Singli  (yellowish)  ; 
Tutguvi  (bluish)  ;  and  Jdddm 
khdH  (greenish). 

The  following  ghdts  or  cuts  are 
approved ;  viz.,  Sird,  Gol,  Kumur 

•  Bi-colored  Cat’s-eyes  have  inauspicious  properties  in  them.  One 
such  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  Rajah  Rajendra  Mullick  of  Chore- 
bagan,  Calcutta.  This  stone  is  alleged  to  have  caused  the  death  of  his 
third  son  who  used  to  wear  it. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  in  his  possession  one  Cat’s-eye  which 
bears  upon  its  surface  the  mark  of  the  letter  S,  the  first  letter  of  his 
initials. 


),  I 

),  ^Tfl^I  »rtf^  '^tflT  'I'  I  I 

i 

^'^T,  ’tttt  mffT^T  ^’rt 

^]Z  #  I  51^'^  qf^ 

S^  1 

-WT^  fqw  ’ftfTI  "?  I  Tqi^T  i 

■^fhm  ^T^,  {%)  {\)  ^^i,  (^)  'qV  I 

(a)  (%)  ^THT,  (f )  w^l-qTvrr, 

(nsi)  <^?;7!THT,  m ’^TL  (<«)qi^'f, 

(?0 

(1^  ^)  ( ^  8)  f%%  {%  yi)  f%qif% 

(K^  f^q'fV  .'^T’T^T*  («.\9)  qTKT, 
i\^)  qiTT,  {\i.)  WSJ  qTTT,  '5r\?:  j 

fnm^T  (’?=)  I  ^171),  I 

^IIT ), 

( '51^'?^  ’IW  ^Z 

w ),  'qt^T  ( ’^rfn  w^t  )> 

(^^q'^T  )  ;  q<q  qqiT^qiT 

qtfqqiT  I  qjq’^  q’#^ 

\>  ♦  5 

^  qriqqiT  qVfq  'qi'^T  ,  €f^q  qiT%qr 
qiTqqiT  ^fft  qq^  qii^s^T  ^q^T  'f’l 
q>fqqii  ^iTT  fqqrTf?t  qtfq  | 
qfq^  I — q^q^qiT  '^,  fqq,  fq^I 

q'?^  fqq  qqirqqiT  qiqq  'f'  I 

jftq^qii  §[zr  gqqiqi  i  | 

') 
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I  and  Fdrd,  Each  of  these  four 

cuts  is  divided  into  five  classes. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  twenty  kinds  into  which  Pearl 
I  is  thus  divided: — 1,  KulM ;  2, 

I  Sird ;  3,  Chauth-Sird ;  4,  Sujni ; 

I  6,  Odbhd;  6,  KhaH  Gdblid ;  7, 

I  Tir-GdhJid;  8,  A'n]  9,  Kumuv ; 

I  10,  Khavi-kumuf ;  11,  TJiethi^ 

I  kumtif ;  12,  Build;  13,  Ansd ;  14, 

I  Sinti-A'nsd  ;  15,  ChiJmi-A’nsd  ;  16, 

I  Chipti-A'nsd ;  17,  Bdrd  ;  18,  Chu- 

khd-pdrd ;  19,  Kavd-Bdrd ;  20, 

I  Tiliyd, 

The  following  are  the  defects : 
Guruj  (holes  on  the  surface ) ; 

I  Baker  (small  holes) ;  Bkurkun 

(both  large  and  small  holes) ; 

I  Chord  (very  small  holes)  ;  Ghufut 

]  (depression  in  portions). 

I  The  Tdmchi  and  Tutguri  speci¬ 

mens  are  good.  But  the  Kdhel  is 
the  best  of  all  specimens. 

The  Beldti  moti  (or  the  imita¬ 
tion  Pearl  that  comes  out  from 
Europe)  sometimes  passes  muster 
for  the  genuine  Pearl. 

I  5.  Gamed — There  are  no  varieties  of  the  Zircon. 

I  CMTj  Ckhitd  and  Ahruki  are  the 

defects  observed  in  this  stone. 

I  The  Turskdvd  sometimes  passes 

5  muster  for  the  Zircon. 

6.  Mungd — There  are  no  varieties  of  the  Coral. 

The  mixture  of  any  color  with 
red  (which  is  its  true  color)  is  re¬ 
ckoned  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Coral. 
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c\  ) 

%wraT),  ^tvfir  iiTfir), 
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'STT^^T  ^TTT ), 
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^I7T  ^^1^  I 

C  1 — fhsT  ^TfT^T 
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^IWT  'f  I 

^I^T  ^TZI  I 
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The  Kdliarhd  sometimes  passes 
muster  for  the  Coral. 

7.  Fdnnd — Furd^ii  ;  Mnrgtijkd  ;  Tovehd\  Peydle^ 

kd;  Nayd  and  Jdhdji.  Each  of 
these  varieties  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  KdM  and  Dhdni, 
The  former  represents  such  speci¬ 
mens  as  have  a  tinge  of  black  in 
the  green  of  the  stone ;  the  latter, 
such  as  have  a  tinge  of  yellow  in 
the  green.  The  latter  specimens 
are  admired. 

The  following  are  the  defects  of 
the  Emerald : — 

Chir ;  rekhd  (streaks) ;  Abruki 
( a  shade  of  smoke ) ;  Gdnjhd 
(imperfection  in  the  water/' 
such  as  the  presence  of  bubbles, 
&c.) ;  Bdhini  ^natural  imperfec¬ 
tions  hidden  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  setters  or  cutters)  ;  Bdnhhd 
(marks  somewhat  like  the  spider's 
web,  on  the  surface). 

The  Puygu  sometimes  passes 
muster  for  the  Emerald. 

8.  Pukhrdj — Safed  (white),  Zurud  (yellow),  and 

Nild  (blue). 

The  defects  recognised  in  the 
Euby  are  also  recognised  in  the 
Topaz.  Besides,  there  are  two 
other  defects,  m.,  (presence 

of  a  tinge  of  red  with  the  yellow) 
and  Dorungd  (presence  of  yellow 
in  certain  parts  and  of  some  other 
color  in  others) . 

The  Soneld  sometimes  passes 
muster  for  the  Topaz. 
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9.  Nild — Purdnd  and  Nayd.  Each  of  the  two 

varieties  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz,,  Subj-pun  Nild  (with 
a  tinge  of  green) ;  Ldl-pun~Nild 
(with  a  tinge  of  red) ;  and  deep- 
blue. 

The  defects  peculiar  to  the 
Euby  are  also  recognized  in  the 
Sapphire. 

The  Lili  sometimes  passes  mus¬ 
ter  for  the  Sapphire. 

10.  Sanskrit  name,  Sparia-mani.  Color, 

black.  This  stone  does  not  admit 
of  good  polish. 

11.  LdlH — A  variety  of  the  Ruby.  Color,  red, 

like  that  of  the  rose.  It  is  called 
Ldl,  when  it  exceeds  twenty-four 
rutties  in  weight. 

12.  lAli — An  inferior  variety  of  the  Sapphire. 

It  shows  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow. 

13.  Turmuli—AxL  inferior  variety  of  the  Topaz. 

It  is  found  to  be  of  various  colors, 
but  all  of  a  light  description. 

14  TursMvi — A  very  soft  stone.  Color,  yellow, 

with  a  dash  of  reddishness. 

15.  Soneld—AM  inferior  variety  of  the  Topaz. 

Color,  golden. 

16.  JDhoneld — The  Soneld  is  called  by  this  name 

when  it  shows  the  color  of  the 
smoke. 

17.  Nurum — A  variety  of  the  Ruby.  Its  color 

is  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow¬ 
ishness. 
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18. 

19. 

20. 


22. 

23. 

24 


Sindurid — Its  color  is  rose-red  with  a  tinge 

of  white. 

Katheld  or  Jdmunlyd — Its  color  is  black  with 
a  tinge  of  red. 

Tdmrd — Its  color  is  red  with  a  tinge  of 
blackishness. 

Sung-eshum — It  is  divided  into  two  classes. 

Anguri  are  those  of  which  the 
color  is  white  with  a  mixture  of 
green;  Karpuri^  those  that  are 
purely  white.  The  latter  speci¬ 
mens  are  better  than  the  former. 

Sung-gori — It  is  found  to  be  of  various  colors, 
having  streaks  of  white  on  the 
surface.  Jewellers  carve  cups  and 
scale-weights  out  of  them. 

HaJcik — It  is  found  to  be  of  various  colors. 

Toys,  cups,  handles  of  sticks  and 
other  such  things  are  carved  out 
of  this  stone. 

color  is  deep  red  with  a  tinge  of 
blackishness.  It  is  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  Mahomedan  nobi¬ 
lity.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Mahomed  Shah  had  once  purchased 
a  piece  of  Imni  of  ten  rutties  at 
500  Rs.  and  given  it  to  a  jeweller 
to  be  tested.  The  jeweller  asked 
the  Emperor  to  test  it  himself, 
and  directed  him  to  tie  round  it  a, 
piece  of  thread  and  throw  it  into 
the  fire.  This  being  done,  it  was 
observed  that  the  thread  did  not 
catch  fire  at  all.  Upon  seeing  the 
result  of  his  experiment,  the 
Emperor  exclaimed  to  the  people 
present — Behold  the  way  in 
which  this  stone  should  be  tested.” 
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25.  PUuh  Bujhdbd — A  variety  of  the  Crystal. 

Color,  white.  This  stone  shows 
forth  in  the  front  a  rosy  hue 
if  a  rose  is  placed  behind  it. 
The  Crystal  image  of  the  idol 
set  up  by  E/ai  Luchhmiput  Sing 
Bahadoor,  in  the  temple  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  is  the  best  specimen  of 
this  species  of  stone. 

26.  Sung-rdt — A  variety  of  the  Emerald.  It 

does  not  admit  of  good  polish. 
Circular  plates,  cups,  &c.,  are 
formed  out  of  this  stone. 

27.  Gau-dantd — Its  color  is  white,  with  a  yellow 

tinge  resembling  the  teeth  of 
the  cow. 

28.  S'lngli — A  variety  of  the  Ruby.  Its  color  is 

a  compound  of  red  and  black. 

29.  Solemdni — Color,  black,  with  white  streaks. 

It  is  much  liked  by  the  Europeans 
and  the  J ews. 

30.  A'lemdni — The  Solemdni  is  called  by  this  name 

when  it  has  an  ash-like  color. 
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31.  Huzrul-Ydhu  or  Hduver — Its  color  is  like 

that  of  the  clay.  It  is  a  good 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  urine, 

32.  Teliyd — Color,  black.  It  has  a  sleeky  ap¬ 

pearance,  such  as  is  shown  by 
things  rubbed  over  with  oil. 

33.  Bilor — Color,  white.  It  is  called  Crystal 

by  the  Europeans.  It  furnishes 
the  materials  for  chandeliers  and 
the  like. 

34.  Beruj — Its  color  is  much  lighter  than  that 

of  the  Emerald.  Its  mine  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  country  of  Tont-tord^ 
in  Hindusthan.  According  to  some 
jewellers,  Beruj  and  Tovd  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  stone.  The 
latter,  however,  shows  forth  a 
tinge  of  yellow. 

36.  Murguj — A  variety  of  the  Emerald,  of  a 

beautiful  green  color.  But  it 
does  not  possess  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  a  very  pure  water.’’ 
It  has  a  larger  number  of  mines, 
and  fetches  much  less  value  than 
the  Emerald. 

36.  BLadid — Its  color  is  black  with  a  mixture 

of  ashiness.  This  stone  is  very 
heavy  in  weight.  Beads  for  rosa¬ 
ries  are  made  out  of  it. 

37.  Sung-MusJia — Color,  white,  or  like  that  of  the 

mud  or  of  the  mouse.  Cups  and 
mortars  for  grinding  medicines  in 
are  formed  out  of  it. 
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38.  Sung-Dheri—Qolov,  black.  Mortars,  cups  and  | 

hilts  of  swords  are  formed  out  of  | 
this  stone. 

39.  Pitonid — Color,  green,  interspersed  with  dots 

of  red. 

40.  Pdhun-firung — Its  color  is  green  like  that  of 

the  Pestachio  nut.  Beads  for  | 
rosaries  are  made  out  of  it.  This 
stone  consists  of  three  kinds.  Put 
a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  over 
a  piece  of  steel,  and  rub  this 
stone  over  it.  If  the  mark,  pro¬ 
duced  by  rubbing  it,  is  found  to 
be  of  the  color  of  copper,  the 
stone  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Lokrdi  kind ; 
if  the  mark  be  of  the  color  of  | 
silver,  the  stone  should  come 
under  the  class  Miirdi;  if  the 
mark  be  of  a  golden  hue,  the 
stone  should  be  designated  Teliydi. 

41.  Sung-Simdk — Its  color  is  either  red,  yellow,  j 

or  blackish.  Dots  of  white,  J 

yellow  or  red,  are  observed  on 
this  stone.  Cups  and  mortars  are  i; 
formed  out  of  it.  i; 

42.  Sung-Murbur — It  has  an  ash-like  color.  It  is 

found  in  the  mines  of  Mohrdnd- 
gdrd  and  brought  over  in  large 
quantities  to  Jeypore.  When  its 
color  is  observed  to  be  a  mixture 
of  red  and  white,  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Mohrdnd. 

43.  SohdnmahU — Color,  blue.  This  stone  does  not 

admit  of  good  polish.  Dots  of  a 
golden  color  are  observed  on  some  I 

of  the  specimens.  ^ 
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^  fw^I  ^r  I 

%  I  I 

88  I— W  ’g^JT  i;W 

W^<T  fTlf^'K  %  I  q«WT 

^T5f^  iT?T^  ^  5Tff 

•  5 

^•^<f  '?  -glar  I  I 

8l  I— T^^T  W  trtw^T 

^flT  '^, 

'311^  qR^’f  ^  3I3IT3%  qT 

^RI  ?  I  • 

8^  I — TqqiT  Tl’  3%^q5I 

T^WT  i;qq!T  3=#^  q:qi  i^sr  'l\  ^i; 
3T^  fqw  fqiTR^  qi^^r- 

tf^  q=?  fqqqiT  ^q  q»IT  'sttwi  !  | 

8\a  f^ft^IT  I — W  ^I'3I3T^,  q"?  qj?!?:  3fV, 

qq^T  'wV^r  t,  I 

qqjqq  1 1 

8c;  f ^KfT  I— ^qqiT  w  qii^TT,  ^q’c 

?:'? w  1 1 

8e  qqi  I — i:q%  w  siV  ^  nq 

^q  %  ^  ^q  u'q  ^q  "ttfri  1 1 


•loqi’^'jll — ^qqjT^^  T^q  qiq« 

q^^m  qi?:q  'I'  i 
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! _ 

144.  Zuburzud^QoXox^  green.  Mahomedan  gentle¬ 
men  have  a  great  liking  for  this 
stone.  It  is  found  in  the  same 
mines  as  the  Cat’s-eye,  hut  it  has 
not  any  streaks  over  it.  It  is 
very  transparent. 

45.  Pdy-Zuhur — Its  color  is  ashy  white.  It  heals 

ulcers  caused  by  the  action  of 
poison,  when  it  is  rubbed  over 
them. 

46.  Zuhur-Mura — Its  color  is  green  with  a  tinge 

of  white.  A  cup  formed  out  of 
this  stone  neutralizes  the  ejffects  of 
poison  that  may  be  mixed  with 
the  thing  placed  in  it. 

47.  Ferozd  (Turquoise) — Its  color  is  sky-blue. 

I  It  is  not  a  stone  but  a  kind  of 

Kunkur.  It  is  used  for  finger- 
\  rings  and  other  such  things. 

I  48.  Sung  Kudrut — Color,  black,  with  white  and 
i  yellow  veins. 

49.  (rw&a— Color,  white.  The  description  given 
i  for  Sung-gori  applies  to  this  stone. 

I  The  Gubd^  however,  is  softer  than 

I  that  stone. 

I  50.  Kasoti — Color,  black.  This  stone  is  used  for 
I  testing  gold. 
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1  I— "STl^T  ^IfTf  'I', 

I 

I  yis^  I— Tlf  ^T'WT  1 

Ilf%^  ’^HT 

I  qm  irif^qi,  #^5i 

I  T^qiT  X-W  TIT^TH^  llflT  t, 

'^iqrqiT^ft  ^iqiifi'  '?1fiT  I  l 

iJL^  far?:¥^^  qfT  ^1-  5r?:i'?fr  i— ■?:^5rt  w  ’nffi  ’rrf^qi, 

q?^^  fwq%  nx  TT^i  ^jax  1 1 

yia  ^T^'q^T  i— t^qiT  ^w  ^T^f^f^qiT  ’rif^qf, 

»rT^  q^iiqw  I 

yiyi  Wf%^T^T  I— T^qit  VW  q^K^iT  'TtHI  I  | 

qlwqti  ^ifqiqi  flfzr  t;^T 

^TfiT  ^«n  1 1 

yt^  I— T^^T  €t^T  %T<TT  I,  'sq?: 

’Sl^T'^  ^TT’fi  ^wqjT  fwzt  I  ! 

y^\Q  q’f  ^iqi^  I — T’eii  qii^ri 

^>rr  %,  wqiiVi  ^rif^qi 

^TiT  ^xm  I 

y[tK  I — i;q^T  qxif%^  qriqr  'rt?ir 

t,  ^qjq^ ’f"  I 
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51.  SunJchid — Its  color  is  white  like  that  of  the 

conch-shell.  It  is  used  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans  for  lockets  and  held  in 
much  favor  by  them. 

52.  Diir-e-najuf‘ — Its  color  is  like  that  of  the  green 

paddy  husk.  It  is  used  for  finger- 
rings  and  admits  of  very  good 
polish.  It  looks  like  the  Zuhur- 
zud.  But  its  color  is  either 
deeper  or  lighter  and  much  clearer 
than  that  stone. 

53.  S'ir-lcharl  or  Sung  J urdhut — Its  color  is  like 

that  of  clay.  Bolls,  toys,  &c., 
are  made  out  of  this  stone.  This 
stone  quickly  heals  up  all  bruises 
if  it  is  rubbed  into  a  paste  and 
applied  over  them. 

51.  Ddrchand — Its  color  is  like  that  of  the  Cin¬ 
namon.  It  is  used  by  Mahome- 
dans  for  beads  for  rosaries. 

55.  Sung-Sitdrd — It  is  of  two  kinds.  It  has  dif¬ 

ferent  colors  in  the  specimens,  and 
has  dots  of  gold  intermixed  with 
them.  It  is  capable  of  being 
imitated  by  lead. 

56.  Ldjhurud — Color,  blue.  Dots  of  gold  are 

observed  in  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
face. 

57.  Sung-muhri — Color,  black,  with  a  tinge  of 

white.  Its  surface  looks  like  a 
spider’s  web. 

58.  Ludhid — Color,  red,  like  that  of  the  magenta. 

Einger-rings  are  made  out  of  this 
stone. 
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yti.  I— W?  q?ir^ 

3i?:k  '^m  ■?",  if%[^ 

^T^T  'tVfIT  I 

f  O  '?IWT^  I— ’C’f  Ttrtr 

•?',  5i1%  t,  ij-? 

^  I — 'C'^r^T  xw  ’9g5rir*T  fg-^ 

vj 

'ftni  t,  I 

'^<TT  %  I  ^11^ 

1 1 

f%<ft  I — TW^T  vw  '^T^T,  ’^'HT  ^>§^1 

fwZT  %  I 

^8  qmft'  I— ’^cTT  %  I 
^yi  W^T^  I— ^T?r  I 

^IrTT  %  I 

f  \a  I— ^T?T,  TW  Tl'  TTlT^T 

^TTf%^  'sVfii  %,  qft  ^^q!T 

tWT  ^Tfll  t  1 

^T<i^T  I — ^1?  f%$  '^flT 

*1^,  ■aiTW  q^?r  f^srqiT  ^?:TWT  f^q- 

^Tfqjqi  i;q% 
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59.  Sung  Bdnsi — Color,  light  green.  The  stone 

is  softer  than  Sung-e-shum^  and 
admits  of  good  polish. 

60.  JEdbds — Its  color  is  green  with  a  tinge  of  gold. 

It  does  not  admit  of  good  polish. 
This  stone  is  used  for  medicines. 

61.  Safari — Color,  sky-blue,  with  a  slight  tinge 

of  green,  like  that  of  the  crow’s 
egg. 

62.  A'br^ — Color,  golden,  with  a  shade  of  black. 

People  of  moderate  means  make 
finger-rings  out  of  this  stone. 

63.  CMti — Its  color  is  black  and  it  has  golden 

dots  and  streaks  of  white  over  the 
surface. 

61.  Fdthuri — Its  color  is  like  that  of  clay. 

65.  Sung-lds — A  kind  of  marble. 

66.  Sung-Sibar — Color,  green,  with  ash-colored 

streaks  on  the  surface. 

67.  Jajemdni — A  variety  of  Solemdni,  Color,  ash¬ 

like,  with  streaks  of  an  ashy  color 
on  the  surface. 

68.  Bdntld — Color,  white,  with  a  mixture  of 

yellow,  like  that  of  an  old 
conch-shell.  The  stone  is  found 
in  the  mines  of  the  Diamond  and 
is  very  transparent. 
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’iTTw  'iTgr  q?i^T  ( 

^<«  I — 1%'5  ^T^T 

#?rT  t,  ^5iT?rn  t  I 

\s°  ^tT^  ^T  ^<T^T  l—T^i  K1  ^ 

TIrtiff  ^TWI  ’i',  ^’W  '^T^’fi:  ^'f 

q?ert  ifTf  ^TffT 

»TT^T  ’^’^fTT  I 

^  ) 
<311^  I — i:^i  ^’W  ^TsiTir^T^  'ftcTT  ^  ,  tf%^I 

'Q^  I — f^tq  qqiT^qiT  ^ini  W^iT  qiiWT 

qi^n  ’r',  fq^  qqiKqfT  I 

qi^r  ^'iqiT  ^  qfqrf  qr  ^q?  t  *  i 

\9^  ?ifenT  I — Tq^  qi  Tqq  qf%q 

'ftqi  1 1 

>«  8  qi'^qi  I — qw  q^qiq^,  qqq  q^  q^ 
fwTT  q^q  ^  I 

'«!i,  f’  I — Tq^  qi  qiwi  qil^q  ^qx  tq^  qq  1 

qqjqq  q  i  S 

\sf  qqfqqi  i— qqq  qq'  qrrqiqq  f%q  qq  i 

^qT^  qtqi  q,  Tqq  qq  qqiqq  #  i 

\Q'®  qiqq  1 — Tqq  q  qqqi  qVqx^,  i:qq  q’tf  qq 
■^q  q,  fq  qq  qxExq  qqq^  qxf^qr  ^q  #  '•'  I 

*  zi’ft  siTficfiT  qq!  qiqq  nsti  qi^^qxq  fllqiwq  #  i 

1-  stiqqiT  qtqq^  qt^T  qiq’qqtq  qf^iqift  fftqiW  qq  f  i  j 
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69.  Fun-ghun — Color,  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

Toys,  figures,  &c.,  are  made  out  of 
this  stone. 

70.  Rattak  or  Ratavd — Color,  red.  If  worn  on 

the  neck,  this  stone  is  said  to 
cure  giddiness  of  the  head  and 
such  fever  as  comes  on  only  at 
night. 

71.  Upul — It  is  found  to  be  of  various  colors, 

having  a  shade  of  blue  over  the 
surface. 

72.  QundH^ — It  is  parti-colored,  like  the  cloak  of 

the  Fakirs  (singing  mendicants). 

73.  Muriyam — Color,  white.  It  admits  of  very 

good  polish. 

74.  A'juvd — Its  color  is  rose-red,  with  large  dots 

over  the  surface. 

75.  Dumri — Its  color  is  like  that  of  the  catechu. 

Mortars,  pestles,  &c.,  are  made  out 
of  this  stone. 

76.  Tfmliyd — Color,  rose-red,  with  a  tinge  of 

black.  Mortars,  pestles,  &c.,  are 
made  out  of  this  stone. 

77.  Hdlun^ — Its  color  is  pale  rose-red.  This  stone 

is  elastic  like  the  India  Rubber. 

*  A  specimen  of  this  stone  is  in  the  possession  of  Kajah  Eajendra 
Mullick. 

t  Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
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I— 

'ftffT#  I 

\3£.  ^T^T  I— ^1f  ^I  t, 

N> 

^ffl  ^Tf^  T  I 

«o  I— ^'if 

ttx1%  ?r^w^  TtflT  #, 
^I5t^  ^  I 

I— i:^  w 
^?IT  t  1 

I— 'sr?:^ 
fir^T  T,  5i^  nmx.  'T^i^T  ’^m  't, 

T^t  ^n  ^q^T  qqjqH  #  i 

w^^’TT  I— w  qiT^T,  Twi  f»iftT  'qt^qrr 
^TTfqiqi  f^qi^T  y,  qii^^ 

^  ^  k 

^TTT  ^  I 

’^S  Wf%^T  I— w  qfl^I,  siI^rmqiT^qiT 

wTw  q^iiq^  I 

•  ®\ 

*  JC^f^  «qT5T  ^mqiT,  ?tqsiT,  "^'qiT,  Si?^  3?C  'W^€t 

^  N  Os"^ 

^cl  qqiK^  tj4crn  qi^  T  I  ^T  ^TcT^n: 

^  qqi  qii  qsi?:  ^  ( fsfftp:  fq‘ 'it^r  T:ret 

SIR  q- )  qf  ’if^t  Iqi'  qrst.  qraqirTiT^Ri^t  H'fiosi 

■^q®  qqHflNq  qin^?:  f%,  qa_,  qnr- 

qr  •Jiff  qm^  ^siq  %  1 

\J 
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78.  Sung-juf — Color,  green,  with  a  mixture  of 

black, 

79.  Khdrd^Colov^  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

Mortars  made  out  of  this  stone 
are  used  for  grinding  Pearls,  &c., 
in. 

80.  Kdnsld — Color,  white,  with  a  dash  of  green  in 

it.  It  has  very  good  water,” 
and  is  found  in  the  Diamond 
mines. 

81.  Muk-ndtis— Color ^  white,  with  a  tinge  of 

black. 

82.  SaMh  Kulhdhdr — Its  color  is  a  mixture  of 

green  and  yellow.  This  stone  is 
born  in  the  waters,  and  is  used  for 
beads  for  rosaries, 

83.  Sung- Surmd— Color,  black.  The  stone  glit¬ 

ters  like  silver.  Its  powder  is 
applied  to  the  eyes  by  the  Hin- 
dusthanis, 

84^  Sung-siyd^ColoT,  black.  Figures  and  statues, 

&C.5  are  made  out  of  this  stone. 


*  Besides  these  there  are  several  stones  of  an  inferior  variety,  such 
as  Lulkd,  or  Bdsi,  Subjd,  BhonJcd,  Jurdd,  Dhusri,  &c.,  found  in  the 
Vindya  mountains  and  other  places.  A  platform  made  of  Lulkd  over 
which  the  throne  of  the  king  of  Gour  is  said  to  have  been  placed  can  now 
be  seen  in  the  Emerald  Bower,”  the  country-seat  of  the  Hon’ble 
Maharaja  Joteendro  Mohun  Tagore  Bahadoor,  c.  s.  l.  It  was  brought 
over  from  the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  Gour,  in  Maldah, 
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srtft  wlrfrax  T I 


?rf;T^  3IT  ^  «JT 

=  ZTW{ 

=  ftarm 

’ir^’siTf:  ^  'rNV 

=  f?Rt  3T^ 

=  'WTd?rnirr 

= 

=  ^  3T^ 

=  ^TTfiV 

=  2WT 

•TTr^*^ 

=  5W  SWT 

=  ST^ 

iTT\  WT^ 

=  2WT 

^  ♦  X 

=  Vr^  ST^ 

= 

X  -V  . 

=  '^t^ST^T 

=  17%^“  ST^T 

wr^ 

=  ^  S'WT 

=  ?J^^ST^T 

=  ^TST^  SWT 
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Conventional  Terms  usedhy  the  Jaharees  in  valuing 

Gems  and  Jewels. 


i 


Mdn  or  bun  or 

Ayrun  Pdo 

ss 

1  Eupee. 

Sowdn  or  TMel  Pdo 

S5 

2  Rupees. 

Ekoyayi  or  bdbur  Pdo 

5= 

3 

yy 

y 

Ayrun 

S= 

4 

yy 

Stit  pao  or  Pdla 

=5 

5 

yy 

Chitti 

S5 

6 

yy 

BulK 

sr 

7 

yy 

Thai 

i 

=s 

8 

yy 

LdiU 

ss 

9 

yy 

Dhaus 

sss 

10 

yy 

Mdn  barbate  Dhaus 

s 

11 

yy 

Sowdn  „ 

yi 

= 

n 

yy 

Ekoyayi 

>» 

= 

13 

yy 

Ayrun  „ 

s 

14 

yy 

Sut  pdo 

9> 

= 

15 

yy 

Chitti  „ 

)> 

= 

16 

yy 

BulH 

)} 

ss; 

17 

yy 

Thdl  ,, 

sss 

18 

yy 
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=  '3ff%^I2T^ 

^?r 

^rr^  ^?r 

WT^  W 

^?T 

= 

^rnqtsr  W 

=  3T^ 

W’TT^  ^rr?T%  W 

=  xif%^r3T^ 

=  ®T^^T3WT 

W 

=  ’rRTTT^i  arnrr 

=  ^TTBTT^JWT 

=  jrniT 

HW  *r€t  <5TC¥  ^5r  fsi^tw 
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Laili  barbate  Dhaus 

=  19  Eupees. 

Slit 

yy 

=  20 

1 

M^n  barbate  Sut 

=  21 

yy  1 

So  wan 

yy 

yy 

*=  22 

yy  1 

Ekoyayi 

yy 

yy 

=  23 

i 

Ayrun 

yy 

yy 

=  24 

yy  ; 

Slit  p^o 

yy 

yy 

=  25 

yy 

Chittl 

yy 

yy 

=  26 

>9 

Bum 

yy 

? 

yy 

=  27 

yy 

Th4l  ^ 

yy 

yy 

=  28 

yy  ; 

Ldill 

yy 

yy 

^  29 

yy  -  1 

&:c., 

&c.,  &C. 

The  term  man 

(  one )  may 

signify  either  one. 

one  hun- 

dred,  one  thousand. 

or  one 

hundred  thousand. 

and  so  on. 

according  to  the  proper  worth 

of  the  jewels,  the 

valuation 

of  which  has  to  be  determined.  So,  with  regard 

to  other 

terms.  These  terms  are  used  by  Hindusthani  jewellers  among 
themselves,  in  the  presence  of  lay  customers,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  price  of  gems. 
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4PPENDI 


NEPAUL.^ 


WHOUGH  the  language  of  Nepaul  diiffers  widely 
^  from  that  of  Hindusthan,  the  names  of 
jewels  and  the  manner  of  examining  them  as 
known  in  this  country  are  just  the  same  as  in 
India.  The  fact  of  Hindusthani  jewellers  taking 
over  jewels  to  this  country  and  selling  them  at 
high  profit  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  one 
but  the  very  rich  buying  them.  Mines  of  Tur¬ 
quoise  only  are  observed  in  this  country.  But  the 
specimens  found  here  are  not  of  a  good  color  and  are 
consequently  of  less  value  than  those  seen  in  the 
mines  in  Persia  and  Afghanisthan.  Turmuli  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  borders  of  Thibet,  where 
Pearls  and  Corals  are  taken  from  Nepaul  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Sindurid — a  light-colored  variety 
of  the  Ruby — is  also  sometimes  found  in  that 
place.  This  stone  is  sold  in  India  at  2  or  3  annas 
a  rutty.  Sung  Musds  Sung  Dheri^  and  other  such 
stones  are  found  in  the  hilly  regions  of  Nepaul.  The 
people  of  Nepaul  are  excessively  fond  of  Pearls. 


BURMAH  AND  SIAM.t 


H  CCOEDING  to  the  Burmese  jewellers,  there  are 
no  written  works  on  gems  in  the  Burmese  lan¬ 
guage  :  or,  at  least  if  there  are  any,  they  are  in  the 

*  Materials  supplied  by  Major  Bissonath  Upadbydya,  representative 
of  the  Court  of  Nepaul,  at  Calcutta, 

t  From  Mokho  Mia  Sahib  of  Mandalay. 
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Eoyal  Palace  and  are  not  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  Burmese  jewellers  always  examine  precious 
stones  and  gems  by  sight.  They  are  well  convers¬ 
ant  with  the  method  of  testing  the  Euby,  Sap¬ 
phire,  and  Topaz,  and  such  other  stones  as  are  born 
in  their  country.  They  have  learnt  something 
about  Diamonds  from  India ;  and  of  the  rest  of 
precious  stones,  their  knowledge  is  limited,  perhaps, 
beyond  the  names  which  they  have  converted  into 
their  own  language. 


Hird. 


The  Diamond  is  divided  into  four  kinds ;  viz.^ 


AJiii  (white)  ;  Abd  (yellow)  ;  Anneyh  (black)  ;  and 
Ani  (red).  The  black  spots  in  the  Diamond  are 


known  among  the  Burmese  by  the  term  Meh ; 
fissures,  by  the  word  Pajim ;  and  absence  of  water. 


by  AlnauJi,  Unlike  other  nations,  the  people  of 
Burmah  keep  the  raised  portion  (A!mi  chhun)  of 


the  Diamond  on  the  top ;  and  the  flat  surface 
{Tabid)  on  the  bottom.  The  best  specimens  are 
those  that  are  known  as  Lede^  i.e,^  heavy  stones,  of 


the  first  water  (Aiye  hdundeh).  The  Tuldni  gJidt  is 
called  the  Alyd^  and  the  Gerddd  ghdt,  Kobdyi. 
The  square  cut  is  termed  Akohd  Leddyun — ^the 


best  cut  recognised.  The  Diamond  is  designated 
in  Biirmah  by  the  word  Chein,  which  is  the  Burmese 
for  arsenic,  perhaps,  on  the  ground  of  both  posses-  ^ 
sing  the  property  of  destroying  animal  life.  There  | 
are  no  Diamond  mines  in  Burmah. 
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Mdnik. 

The  very  red  specimens  of  the  Ruby  are  called 
Menyu  guni  khanu  yangJie.  The  rose-red  ones 
(called  Fdniydng)  are  not  considered  so  good. 
A'nio'moy^  Aniji^  and  AnideJi  are  the  different  names 
wliich  the  Ruby  assumes  according  to  the  degree 
of  excellence  which  its  color  possesses. 

The  following  are  the  names  by  which  the  de¬ 
fective  varieties  of  the  Ruby  are  known  : — 

Aiyode  (those  that  have  their  red  color  mixed 
with  black) ;  Noh  (those  that  have  milky  imperfec¬ 
tions)  ;  Aiye  Zoye  (those  that  have  their  color  deep 
in  one  part,  and  light  in  another) ;  Aiye  le  (those 
that  have  no  water) ;  and  Aiho,  (those  that  have  de¬ 
fective  water). 

The  Ruby  mines  lie  at  a  distance  of  ten  days’ 
journey  from  Mandalay  under  the  mountains  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  lying  there  is  three ;  these  are 
called  Mono,  Ka-de,  and  Chapkin.  The  Mono 
mines  produce  the  best  specimens,  and  foreigners 
are  interdicted  access  to  them.  These  mines  are 
leased  out  to  some  of  the  rich  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Specimens  exceeding  1,000  Rupees  in 
value  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
country  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King ;  those 
that  are  sent  out  are  done  so  with  some  stratagem 
or  other.  Rubies  in  their  rough  state  are  called 
Kenu  Sd  or  Ai  Ai ;  when  cut,  they  are  called  Tdhld  ; 
and  when  polished  but  not  cut,  they  are  termed 
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Tanfin.  The  weight  of  a  Euby  now  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  King  is  one  Tlcal  (one  tolah,  six  annas, 
and  three  pies). 

mid. 

The  names  of  the  best  specimen  of  Sapphire  are 
Nild^  Nikhdddun  (of  the  color  of  the  wings  of  the 
bird  known  in  Burmah  as  Nihhd)^  and  Seiyaun 
(of  a  faint  tinge  of  green).  The  Burmese  agree 
with  Hindusthani  jewellers  as  to  what  constitute 
the  defects  of  the  Sapphire. 

The  Topaz  and  the  Sapphire  come  from  the  same 
stock,  and  differ  only  in  color. 


Names  of  the  nine  precious  Gems, 


English. 

Bijemese. 

Diamond 

...  Chein. 

Buby 

...  Budmiya  or  Choni. 

Cat’s-eye 

...  Ch^no. 

Zircon 

...  Gomok. 

Pearl 

...  Pa-le. 

Coral 

...  Tad4. 

Emerald 

...  Miy^. 

Topaz 

...  Outfiya. 

Sapphire 

...  Nil4. 

Burmese  jewellers  assert  that  the  same  system 
of  testing  gems  obtains  in  Siam  as  that  which  is 
adopted  in  Burmah.  There  appear  to  be  no  strong 
grounds  for  not  accepting  this  statement.  Siam 
was  at  one  time  subject  to  Burmab,  has  its  language 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  country, 
and  produces  the  same  kinds  of  stones  as  are  found 
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in  Burmali.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that 
the  Siamese  system  of  examining  gems  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  Burmah. 

Sapphire  mines  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  provinces  of  Battambonej  and  Chantahoon  in 
Siam. 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN 


E  regret  that  we  could  not  obtain  from  the 


people  of  China  living  at  Calcutta  such  in¬ 
formation  regarding  their  jewelry  as  one  might 
desire  to  possess.  The  few  merchants  who  live  at 
Pollock  Street  failed  to  give  us  any  information. 
Our  inquiries,  however,  met  with  some  success  at 
8,  Pollock  Street,  which  represents  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Hangpo  and  Co.  The  gentlemen  connected 
with  this  House  were  inhabitants  of  Canton,  and 
were  good  enough  to  impart  us  such  information  as 
they  had  at  their  disposal. 

The  following  lines  embody  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  at  the  above-mentioned  office,  supple¬ 
mented  by  such  other  light  as  could  he  gleaned 
from  histories  and  works  of  travel. 

The  Topaz,  Ruby  and  Sapphire  are  mostly  found 
in  China.  The  Topaz  is  used  by  all  the  noblemen 
of  the  country.  The  Chinese  Sapphire  does  not 
possess  as  good  ‘‘  water”  as  the  Siamese  stone,  but 
its  color  is  pretty  good.  The  Diamond  is  observed 
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in  certain  portions  of  the  Empire,  but  not  in  large 
quantities.  The  Cat’s-eye  is  also  sometimes  seen. 
It  is  somewhat  blackish  in  color,  and  its  line’’ 
is  not  particularly  good.  The  Chinese  trade  in 
jewelry  which  they  bring  from  India  and  America. 
The  seas  about  China  and  Japan  abound  in  Corals, 
and  the  neighbouring  people  deal  extensively  in 
them.  It  is  customary  with  the  rich  in  China  to 
wear  costly  apparel  on  birth-day  anniversaries. 
Such  as  are  dressed  in  red  wear  the  yellow  stone, 
i.e.^  Topaz  ;  such  as  are  clad  in  yellow  use  the  red 
jewels,  Euby  or  Coral. 

Five  principal  gems  are  recognised  in  the  Chinese 
religion,  viz.,  Euby,  Diamond,  Pearl,  Emerald, 
and  Coral.  The  Sapphire  and  the  Topaz  are  classed 
with  the  Euby — the  difference  being  in  color  only. 
Like  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese  believe  in  the  fact  of 
these  five  gems  being  respectively  presided  over  by 
different  deities. 

The  rich  men  in  China  make  use  of  jewels  with 
a  view  to  prolong  their  life.  In  order  to  bring 
about  good  or  to  prevent  mischief  being  done,  some 
people  wrap  up  the  five  principal  gems  in  small  bits 
of  paper  in  which  are  respectively  written  the  names 
of  their  presiding  planets,  together  with  those  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  twenty-seven  stars,  and  suspend 
them  before  the  entrance  to  their  houses.  Others 
burn  the  contents  of  the  papers  and  use  their  ashes 
with  wines.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
no  one  could  wear  jewels  more  precious  than  those 
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used  by  the  royal  family.  It  is  related  that  during 
the  reign  of  Kiaking,  Kienilung^  his  favorite  minis¬ 
ter,  had  the  audacity  to  enter  the  palace  wearing  a 
big,  rare  Pearl  on  his  person.  His  body  was  hacked 
into  ten  thousand  pieces,  the  whole  of  his  estate 
confiscated  to  Government,  and  his  family  all 
banished  out  of  the  Empire. 

The  Pearl  is  the  most  favorite  gem  of  the  Chinese. 
The  hand-fan  is  one  of  the  indispensable  personal 
ornaments  used  by  noblemen  on  festive  occasions, 
and  these  fans  are  invariably  found  to  be  studded 
with  small  Pearls.  Small  Pearls  are  also  used 
in  the  fringes  of  umbrellas  and  in  the  body  of  the 
umbrellas  themselves.  They  enter  largely  into  the 
workmanship  of  the  red  silk  cloths  whereon  the 
rich  men  sit,  as  also  into  that  of  any  apparel  which 
they  use  for  covering  their  body.  Like  some  other 
nations,  the  Chinese  use  Pearls  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  obtaining  physical 
strength.  Pearls  of  all  shapes,  such  as  the  Pacific 
produces,  are  often  set  in  gold,  converted  into  the 
figures  of  cats,  dogs,  men,  &c.,  and  placed  in  the 
Buddhist  temples  and  other  sacred  places.  The 
skins  of  Pearls  of  a  less  value  are  sometimes  put 
by  the  rich  over  windows,  lids  of  boxes,  handles 
of  fans,  and  frames  of  pictures. 

China  abounds  in  various  descriptions  of  marbles. 
Porphyry,  Jasper,  Quartz  and  other  inferior  stones. 

Japan  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  by  its  mineral  products.  No 
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Diamonds  have  been  found  in  this  place,  but  Agates, 
Carnelians,  and  Jaspers  are  met  with, — some  of 
them  of  great  value.  Nearly  all  parts  of  the  coast 
of  J apan  supply  Pearls,  frequently  of  great  size  and 

Pearl-fisheries  in  Manchooria  and  elsewhere  and 
such  like  sources  furnish  an  important  addition  to 
the  Imperial  revenue  of  China. 


Names  of  the  nine  precious  Gems  as 
known  in  Canton, 


English. 

Chinese. 

Diamond 

Euby 

Cat’s-eye 

Zircon 

...  Chunsyak. 

...  Seflayusyak. 
...  M5.uji  g^n. 

...  Pisi. 

Pearl 

...  Chunti. 

Coral 

...  S4u-ho-chi. 

Emerald 

Topaz 

Sapphire 

...  Luksydk. 

...  Silangsy5;k. 

. . .  Changsy^k. 

AFGHANISTHAN* 


^EMS  and  jewels  are  in  less  use  among^the 
^  people  of  Afghanisthan,  Turkistan,  and  other 
countries  in  Central  Asia,  than  among  other  nations 
in  the  continent  of  Asia.  As  a  consequence,  no 
works  exist  on  the  subject  of  jewelry  in  Pushtoo, 

*  From  Moulvie  Abdool  Huq,  the  son  of  Mollah  Habibiilla,  a  learned 
man  in  the  court  of  Kondul  Khan,  Governor  of  Caiidahar. 
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the  language  of  the  Afghan  nations.  Jewels  are 

called  in  this  language  by  the  term  ^‘jahaer.’’ 

The  examination  of  gems  is  conducted  by  sight 

» 

only  by  Sahims  and  Moulvies  of  note,  and  no 
nobleman  in  this  country  would  purchase  any 
jewels  without  consulting  with  them.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  these  connoisseurs  that  none  but  the 
virtuous  has  any  right  to  the  use  of  jewels. 

Ldjhuriid,  Akik,  Pirojd  (Ferozd),  and  Sung  Muh~ 
shud  are  generally  found  in  the  country  of  the 
Afghans.  The  last  mentioned  stone  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  city  of  Candahar.  Huby  is  found  at  Badak- 
shan,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Burmah. 
Pearl  is  called  Murgulur”  in  Afghanisthan.  Dia¬ 
mond,  Emerald,  Topaz,  Buby,  Zircon  and  Sapphire 
are  never  born  in  this  country.  These  stones 
are  known  to  the  people  by  their  Persian  designa¬ 
tions,  the  Pushtoo  language  having  no  words  to 
represent  them.  The  Cat’s-eye  is  called  by  the 
Afghans  by  the  tQrm  Fishi-Tursi,  but  it  is  not  a 
production  of  any  mines  in  this  country. 

Firojd  (Turquoise) — This  stone  is  found  in  abund¬ 
ant  quantities.  According  to  the  learned  MouU 
vies,  cataract  in  the  eyes  is  cured  some  time  after 
a  Turquoise,  set  in  a  silver  ring  and  dipped  into 
water,  is  applied  over  the  parts  affected, — the  appli¬ 
cation  being  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  the 
name  of  the  Almighty. 

Sung  Mukshud — A  very  favorite  stone  with  the  Af¬ 
ghans,  and  used  by  them  for  beads 
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for  counting  their  prayers.  A 
rosary  consisting  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  stone  fetches  from 
Rs.  200  to  Es.  250  in  value.  The 
Sakims  use  this  stone  rubbed  into 
a  paste,  as  a  remedy  for  cholera. 

Kdhdrhd — The  color  of  this  stone  is  vellow  like  that 

of  the  Chdmpd  flower.  This  stone 
is  used  by  the  Afghans  as  a  capital 
tonic.  The  Kdhdrhd  is  found  in 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  is  known 
to  sell  for  from  Rs.  3-8  to  Es.  10 
per  tolah.  It  is  used  also  for  beads 
for  rosaries. 

Mur^dn — The  Coral.  It  is  given  by  the  Hakims 

as  a  tonic,  with  powdered  gold. 

Ldjhurd — Color,  black,  with  dots  of  gold  on  the 

surface.  The  Sirdars  and  other 
noblemen  grind  this  stone  into 
powder  and  mix  it  with  the  paint 
with  which  they  have  the  walls 
of  their  rooms  painted.  Worn  on 
the  neck  by  young  children,  the 
Ldjhurd  protects  them  from 
witchery.  It  is  also  used  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes. 

/So Beads  for  rosaries  and  finger-rings  are 

made  out  of  this  stone.  The 
Solemdni  has  the  power  of  keep¬ 
ing  off  all  earthly  woes  if  it  is 
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kept  in  the  house.  It  insures 
the  owner  victory  over  his  enemies. 
Molldlis  of  known  miraculous 
powers  can  give  life  to  this  stone 
by  incantations,  and  can,  by  means 
of  such  a  stone,  disenchant  a 
person  who  might  have  fallen 
victim  to  ^‘witchery.’’  It  is  said 
that  this  stone  can  be  continually 
kept  alive  if  it  be  put  within  a 
small  box  in  which  vermillion  is 
usually  kept. 

Sukrdsarif- — The  name  of  a  stone  found  in  Baitul- 

miihdadas  (Jerusalem).  Color, 
white ;  weight,  about  25  or  30 
maunds.  This  stone  is  said  to  be 
situated  above  the  earth  and  sus¬ 
pended  in  ether.  The  Afghans 
make  reverential  bows  to  the 
situation  of  this  stone. 

Huzur  Aosud — The  sacred  stone  of  the  Maho- 

medans  at  Mecca.  It  is  said  that 
the  original  color  of  this  stone 
was  white,  and  that  the  polluted 
touch  of  the  sinners  coming  fre¬ 
quently  on  pilgrimage  has  render¬ 
ed  it  black.  The  Hindus  call  this 
stone  Maccesvara  S'iva — as  it  looks 
somewhat  like  the  phallus  of 
Ilahddeva, 
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’HEN  the  Mahomedans  unfurled  their  ban¬ 
ners,  and  directed  their  religious  expedition 
from  Mecca  to  the  West,  they  introduced  the  Kordu 
into  Egypt,  Turkey,  Morocco  and  such  other 
countries  on  either  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
could  be  successfully  brought  under  subjection. 
The  study  of  the  Koran  necessarily  involved  the 
study  of  Arabic,  in  which  language  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Mahomedans  is  composed,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  systematic  cultivation  of  that  language. 
Gradually,  Arabic  began  to  take  deep  root  in  the 
country  and  to  be  blended  with  local  dialects.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
language  used  in  naming  the  varieties,  defects 
&c.,  of  gems  and  jewels  by  the  people  of  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  and  other  such 
places,  is  partly  Arabic  and  partly  local.  Almost 
all  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Mahomedans  or 
originally  conquered  by  them,  have  their  language 
based  either  on  Arabic  or  Persian.  Most  of  the 
countries  East  to  Persia  have  had  Persian  for  their 
dialect.  As  in  India,  Urdu  is  the  result  of  the 
mixture  of  Persian  with  Hindi,  so  there  is  in  each 
country,  to  the  West  of  Persia,  a  hybrid  language 

*  Materials  received  from  Sayyid  A'bbas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  at 
present  of  Calcutta. 
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which  is  a  combination  of  Arabic  with  the  language 
of  the  locality.  As  Hindusthani  jewellers  use 
Persian  expressions  in  their  description  of  jewelry, 
so  the  Egyptians  use  certain  Arabic  terms  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  designation  and  examination  of 
precious  gems.  There  are  some  works  on  jewelry 
in  Egypt,  written  in  the  modern  dialect  of  that 
country.  But  the  Egyptian  Moulvies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  cannot  enlighten  us  on  the  views  held  on 
the  subject  by  the  ancient  authorities. 

(1)  Almdz — Diamond.  This  is  the  strongest,  light¬ 
est  in  weight,  and  most  brilliant,  of 
all  precious  stones.  It  is  irides¬ 
cent  like  the  crystal  prism.  It  is 
divided  into  four  classes  of  color  ; 

white,  yellow,  black  and 
red.  The  best  specimens  of  all 
are  those  that  are  white  like  the 
quick-silver  and  very  light  in 
weight.  The  next  in  quality  and 
value  are  the  yellow  ones.  The 
black  specimens  are  the  hardest 
of  all,  and  are  of  less  value  than 
the  yellow  ones.  The  rose-red 
varieties  are  pretty  good. 

The  presence  of  a  kind  of  insect  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  black  dots  inside  a  Diamond  constitutes 
one  of  the  defects  of  this  stone. 

The  use  of  the  Diamond  with  gold  imparts  to 
the  wearer  health  and  vigour. 
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The  Beduri  is  palmed  off  on  ignorant  customers 
as  the  Diamond.  It  looks  exactly  like  the  Dia¬ 
mond,  but  is  of  very  little  monetary  value. 

(2)  Ldld — Euby.  Color,  red.  The  Ldld  is  a 

warm  and  dry  stone.  Its  color  is 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  class 
being  designated  a  Darwdzd,  The 
very  lightest  color  is  called  the 
first  I)arwdzd\  a  little  deeper 
color  is  termed  the  second  Dar^ 
ivdzd ;  still  deeper,  the  third  Bar^ 
wdzd ;  and  the  deepest  of  all,  the 
fourth  Darwdzd,  The  hardness  of 
the  stone  is  proportionate  to  the 
depth  of  its  color. 

The  following  are  the  defects 
of  the  Ruby  — Very  dazzling 
color  ;  dudJid  (  fissures) ;  usutfd 
(shady  imperfections) ;  and  ndkas 
(very  light  color). 

The  nobility  prepare  Surmd 
from  this  stone.  The  Ruby  taken 
with  mdjoom  (electuaries)  adds 
strength  to  the  body. 

The  Gomeda  sometimes  passes 
muster  for  the  Ruby. 

(3)  Ydcut  Ajruf — A  variety  of  the  Ruby.  The 

qualities  and  imperfections  are  to 
be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as 
are  applicable  to  the  Ruby. 
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(4)  Ydcut  Asfur — This  stone  is  divided  into  three 

classes ;  mz.^  Asfur  (yellow)  ;  Ahi- 
yud  (white) ;  and  Khdmuri  (rose- 
red).  The  qualities  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  this  stone  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Euhy. 

(5 )  Ldldlia — An  inferior  variety  of  the  Ruby.  The 

same  rules  as  to  qualities  and  im¬ 
perfections  as  are  applicable  to 
the  Ruby  hold  good  as  regards 
this  stone. 

(6)  Zummurrud — The  Emerald.  Its  color  is 

Sddehul  Jcuddr^  L  c.,  very  green. 
Like  the  Ruby,  it  is  divided  into 
four  Darwdzds,  The  fact  that 
a  serpent  immediately  falls  to 
licking  a  real  Emerald  as  soon  as 
it  happens  to  come  across  it,  is 
the  best  test  for  a  true  specimen. 

The  external  use  of  an  Emerald 
secures  to  the  wearer  unbounded 
influence  over  mankind. 

The  Zuhurzud  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  Emerald.  Its 
color  is  green  mixed  with  yellow. 
Bdjhur^  a  stone  of  a  green  color 
mixed  with  black,  is  again  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  the  Zuhurzud, 
The  internal  use  of  this  stone 
(rubbed  into  a  paste),  neutralises 
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the  effects  of  poison.  Dur-e-nu- 
juf^  a  white  stone,  is  sometimes 
passed  off  as  the  Bdjhur.  It  has, 
however,  no  place  in  jewelry. 

(7)  Luluh — The  Pearl.  It  is  Mdhhup-orJco^  i.e,^ 

consisting  of  three  scales ;  TuhiU 
hujanUi  i.e.,  heavy  in  weight ;  and 
BamokolaSi  i.e.,  round.  The  best 
specimens  are  those  that  are 
Su^paldfb  (clear)  and  ^hiyut  | 

(white).  Those  that  are  Asfur  I 

Al-hdmdr^  or  yellow  with  a  tinge 
of  red,  belong  to  the  second 
Darwdzd.  To  the  third  JDarwdzd  | 

belong  those  that  are  Asbdd,  or 
white  with  a  tinge  of  black. 
Pearls  are  found  at  Baharin,  a 
place  near  Bussorah. 

The  Pearl  has  two  cuts  ;  viz.,  the  JBamoholas  or 
circular-shaped,  and  the  Aldtul  {Latkdn)  or  the 
drop -shaped.  Irregular  cuts  are  called  Ahuj  and 
are  not  liked. 

The  absence  of  any  of  the  qualities  enumerated 
above  constitutes  a  defect  of  the  Pearl. 

The  Pearl-powder  taken  with  electuaries  streng¬ 
thens  the  body  and  adds  lusture  to  the  eyes. 

(8)  Murjdn — The  Coral.  It  is  found  in  the  seas,  | 

in  the  shape  of  a  tree.  The  best  | 
specimens  are  those  that  are  very 
red,  very  hard,  and  very  heavy  in  | 
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weight.  The  degree  of  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  the  Coral  is  proportionate 
i:  with  the  lightness  of  its  color.  The 

Coral  is  called  Yuseri  or  Hakik^ 
KulhdJidr,  when  its  color  is  black. 

Cut  open  the  top  of  a  lemon^  and  put  a  piece 
i;  of  Coral  inside,  and  then  cover  up  the  opening  with 
a  paste  of  clay.  Put  this  lemon  under  fire  for  some 
time  till  it  gets  white  with  burning.  Take  it  out, 
and  after  grinding  the  stone  well,  use  it  as  a  Siirmd 
I  for  the  eyes.  Mixed  with  electuaries,  and  taken, 

IJ  the  Coral  gives  great  physical  strength. 

(9)  ^kik  Ydmdnl — The  red  specimens  belong  to 

the  first  class  ;  the  yellow  ones  to 
the  second.  The  green  ones  are 
known  as  the  Antas ;  the  black 
ones,  as  the  Solemdni ;  and  the 
ash-colored  ones,  as  the  Guri — the 
worst  variety,  Gur%  is,  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  termed  the  8dh. 

An  extraordinary  specimen  of 

a  sky-blue  Cat’s-eye  has  been 

presented  to  the  author  of  this 

✓ 

work  by  Sayyid  Abbas,  formerly 
an  Egyptian  merchant  but  now  a 
lakir.  This  stone  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Sayyid  by  an  Arab 
Prince,  as  a  reward  for  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  playing  upon  the  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  Sarod, 
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There  are  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  stones, 
but  these  are  not  taken  into  account  in  jewelry. 

Names  of  the  Nine  Precious  Gems. 


English. 

Egyptian. 

Bagdadian. 

1. 

Diamond. 

Almash. 

Almash. 

2. 

Buby. 

Lala. 

Yacut. 

3. 

Cat’s-eye. 

Ayinulhir. 

Ayinulhir. 

4. 

Zircon. 

Laladu. 

Laladu. 

5, 

Pearl. 

Luluh. 

Komas. 

6. 

Coral. 

Murjan. 

Murjan. 

7. 

Emerald. 

Huzrul  H4iya  or 

Zummurud. 

Zumurrud. 

8. 

Topaz. 

/ 

Y4cut  Asfur. 

Yacut  Asfur. 

9. 

Sapphire. 

Yacut  Ajruk. 

Yacut  Ajruk. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


3OTHE  rules  as  to  the  testing  and  valuing  of  pre- 
cious  stones’"  in  the  New  World  are  not  the 
same  in  all  the  countries  that  it  embodies.  Those 
places  that  have  been  originally  colonised  or  is  still 
possessed  by  the  British  are  guided  by  the  British 
standard  of  testing  jewelry  :  those  that  belong 
to  the  Trench,  Dutch,  Banish,  or  Spanish,  are 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  states  to 
which  they  belong ;  and  so  on.  The  republics 
have  the  same  laws  as  to  the  use  and  iclentifLcation 
of  precious  stones  as]  obtain  in  the  countries  whose 
inhabitants  form  the  bulk  of  their  population. 
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The  aboriginal  natives,  whose  number  is  gradu¬ 
ally  getting  less,  delight  in  Pearls  and  Corals, 
with  which  they  have  been  known  to  decorate 
themselves. 


ANTARTICA  AND  POLYNESIA. 


NTARTICA,  which  represents  the  group  of 
islands  lying  within  or  near  the  Antartic 
Circle,  and  Polynesia,  which  consists  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  small  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific, 
have  not  been  much  known  to  us  as  containing  mines 
of  any  precious  stones.  These  are  inhabited  by 
wild  people,  most  of  whom  tattoo  their  bodies  and 
decorate  themselves  with  sculls  and  pieces  of  bones 
strung  together. 


AUSTRALASIA, 


TOHE  British  possessions  in  Australasia  are  Aus- 
^  tralia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk 
Island,  Auckland  Isles,  and  Chatham  Isles.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  colonies  are,  for  the  most  part, 
British,  and  are,  consequently,  subject  to  the  same 
rules  for  the  identification  and  valuation  of  jewels 
as  obtain  in  the  mother- country. 
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^HIS  consists  of  the  islands  that  are  generally 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  Islands 
are  chiefly  Malay ese  and  partly  Papuas  or  Oceanic 
Negroes,  who  are  almost  complete  savages.  Some 
of  these  islands  are  foreign  possessions ;  portions 
of  Java  and  Sumatra,  for  instance,  belong  to  the 
Dutch ;  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  Spain ;  Labuan, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  to  the  English,  and  so 
forth.  The  mode  of  testing  and  valuing  jewels 
and  of  using  them  in  these  places  is  partly  the 
same  as  obtain  in  the  countries  from  which  the 
colonists  have  respectively  settled,  and  partly  a 
mixture  of  the  rules  that  are  in  use  in  Burmah, 
Siam,  Ceylon,  India,  and  other  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  Borneo  is  known  to  contain  Diamond 
mines. 


CEYLON.* 


OTHE  jewellers  of  this  country  are  called  Chulids 
by  their  brother  ^professionals  of  India.  As 
the  jewellers  of  Hindusthan  use  for  their  language 
of  jewels,  Sanskrit,  with  a  mixture  of  Urdu,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  dialects  of  their  respective  localities,  | 
so  the  Cingalese  Chulids  use  Sanskrit  with  a  mixture 


*  From  Ahmud  SadkattullA  Saheb,  a  Cingalese  jeweller. 
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I  of  Fall  (their  national  language),  together  with 

I  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  people.  In  Ceylon, 
works  on  jewelry  in  the  Fdli  language  can,  if  search¬ 
ed  for,  be  met  with.  We  have,  fortunately,  been 
able  to  secure  a  copy  of  a  Cingalese  work  on  stones 
— called  Ratna  ’Barilzshd — composed  in  the  Tdli 
language.  What  we  propose  to  give  here  is  not, 
however,  the  reproduction  of  views  enunciated  in 
this  work.  The  views  orally  received  from  Cinga¬ 
lese  jewellers  of  the  day  form  the  subject  of  our 

I  present  notice. 

Nine  precious  stones  are  recognised  in  Sanskrit 
authorities,  whereas  eight  stones  are  reckoned  as 
the  principal  ones  by  the  Chulids  of  Ceylon — 
Gomeda  being  rarely  used  in  the  country,  and  not 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  precious 
stones.  The  term  Hatnam”  is  used  as  a  general 
designation  for  jewels.  Most  of  the  names  of  the 
stones  are  based  on  Sanskrit  and  used  as  such  both 
by  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  jewellers  of  the 
country.  Thus  ;  Hiraka  is  called  Bajram;  Monika, 
Manikyam ;  Nilam,  Nilam  ;  Vaiduryya,  Vaid- 
uryyam ;  Pushpar^ga,  Pushparagam ;  Marakata, 
Puchche;  Mukt4,  Muttu;  Prabala,  Pagalam.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  first  four  words  are  exact¬ 
ly  Sanskrit;  the  fifth  is  a  local  dialect ;  and  the  last 
three  are  Fall,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit. 

Bajram — The  Diamond.  This  stone  has  been  known 

to  possess  the  same  four  varieties 
of  color  as  are  recognised  by 
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MdniJcyam- 


Sanskrit  antliorities ;  viz.,  wliite, 
black,  red,  and  yellow.  The  white 
specimens  are  called  ^^Vairuppii 
Vairam;”  the  black  ones,  Karppii 
Vairam  the  red  varieties,  “  Sa- 
karppii  Yairam  and  the  yellow 
ones,  Madlni  Varnam.’’  The 
Clmlids  acknowledge  the  same  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Diamond  as  jewellers 
of  other  countries.  Such  Diamonds 
as  have  black  spots  about  them  go 
by  the  name  of  Karttupuli 
those  that  have  black  streaks  are 
called  Idkal.’’  Of  all  defects 
of  the  Diamond,  the  above  two  are 
the  most  important.  No  Hindu 
Cingalese  would  ever  consent  to 
keep  in  his  house  a  Diamond 
having  black  streaks  over  it.  The 
people  of  Ceylon  have  an  idea 
that  the  Goddess  of  Eortune 
never  resides  in  the  home  of  one 
who  keeps  in  it  a  Diamond  having 
any  of  the  two  defects  specified 
as  above. 

-The  Huby.  By  the  term  Mdnihyam^ 
the  Cliulids  mean  such  stones  as 
have  the  color  of  the  pure,  trans¬ 
parent  blood  issuing  afresh  from 
the  body  of  a  healthy  animal. 
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The  ordinary  varieties  of  the 
Buhy  are  called  Sappii’’  by  Ma- 
homedan  jewellers  and  ‘‘  Gambu’^ 
by  the  Hindus.  Carlinum’’  (Car- 
nelian?)  is  the  name  applied  to 
such  specimens  as  have  a  tinge  of 
black  in  them  ;  and  Mancha/’  to 
such  as  have  a  dash  of  yellow 
in  them.  According  to  the  Chu^ 
lids^  the  spotless  specimens  only 
are  entitled  to  be  kept  in  the 
Eoyal  Treasury.  Others  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  good  to  the  posses¬ 
sors  thereof.  The  milky  im¬ 
perfections”  in  the  Ruby  are  call¬ 
ed  kob4nk”  by  some,  and  Nas- 
le”  by  others. 

NUam  and  JPusJipardga — The  Sapphire  and  the 

Topaz.  The  defects  in  these  stones 
are  judged  by  the  same  standard 
as  apply  to  the  testing  of  the 
Ruby. 

Tuchche — The  Emerald.  The  Chulids  divide  the 

Emerald  into  two  classes  viz., 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  former 
specimens  go  by  the  name  of 

*  Hindusthani  jewellers  also  divide  the  Emerald  into  two  classes.  | 
Those  born  in  the  old  mines  are  noted  for  their  transparency,  the  depth 
of  their  color  and  the  purity  of  their  water.  Those  that  are  found 
in  the  new  mines  are  rather  less  deep  in  color,  less  transparent,  contain  | 
iess  pTire  water,  and  have,  instead  of  the  color  of  the  green  corn,  some¬ 
what  of  a  blackish  tinge  in  some  of  the  specimens,  | 
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Param  Pucliche  the  latter,  by 
that  of  Pudu  Paclicbe.’’ 

Vaidimjyam — The  Cingalese  are  great  admirers  of 

such  specimens  of  the  CaPs-eye  as 
have  the  surface  of  a  golden  color. 
Such  specimens  are  called  Punya- 
han  Vaiduryyam.  Those  stones 
that  have  a  black  surface  are 
styled  Karmil  Vaiduryyam.’’ 
The  Chulids  call  the  ‘‘line”  in 
the  CaPs-eye  by  the  same  term 
{Sut)  as  is  used  by  Hindusthani 
jewellers.  Unlike  the  Hindus¬ 
thani  jewellers,  the  Hindu  Chulids 
attach  some  value  to  the  black 
varieties,  and  none  whatever  to  the 
smoke-colored  and  parti-colored 
specimens.  The  defective  speci¬ 
mens  are  called  “Tarburi”  and 

those  that  contain  no  “  lines”  are 
known  as  “  Aknenul.” 

Muttu — The  Pearl.  The  Chulids  are  at  one  with 

other  authorities  in  the  testing 
and  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  Pearl. 
The  good,  round,  transparent 
Pearls  are  called  Animuttu ;  the 
blackish  specimens,  Masu;  the 
yellowish  ones,  Chillir  ;  the  very 
small  varieties,  Tur ;  the  deformed 
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specimens,  Ansar ;  and  the  ones 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  Mas  i. 

The  Sujni  cut  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Krayal ;  the  best  cut, 
by  that  of  Anikrayal,  and  the 
worst  cut,  by  that  of  Kharap 
Kray  ah 

The  seas  about  Ceylon  abound 
in  Pearl-fisheries.  These  Pearls 
are  brought  over  to  India  and 
sold  by  the  Chulids,  who  take  away 
Emerald,  Vaiduryya  and  such 
other  stones  as  are  not  found  in 
abundance  or  found  at  all,  in 
Ceylon,  where  they  sell  them  to 
great  advantage. 

Pagalam — The  Coral.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes  : 

The  light-colored  specimens  are 
called  ^^Bel-le,’^  and  the  colored 
ones, ‘^Kappu.”  The  black  varie¬ 
ties  are  called  Kul-li  Kappu;”  the 
drop-shaped  ones,  Tari  Kumbu,’’ 
or  ^^Nim-le;”  and  the  defective 
ones,  Nim  chasi.’’  The  Pearl  and 
the  Coral  are  sold  in  Ceylon  by 
Tolas  and  Tdldni.  The  wild 
Cingalese  never  use  a  Coral  that 
is  not  defective.  They  labor  under 
an  impression  that  genuine  Corals 
cannot  but  be  defective.  1 
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Zuburzud — Called  in  Ceylon  Puchclie  Maraka- 

tam/’  and  there  reckoned  as  a 
variety  of  the  Emerald. 

Good  specimens  of  the  Euhy  are  rarely  met 
with  in  Ceylon,  Diamond  has  sometimes  been 
found  in  some  of  the  old  mines.  The  Sapphire  and 
the  Topaz  are  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Generally 
speaking,  colored  stones  are  termed  Irnir”  if  they 
have  their  color  deep  in  some  portions  and  light  in 
others ;  Sughar/'  if  they  have  their  color  very 
light ;  “  Kdttab^k/’  if  their  water”  is  impure ; 
and  ‘^Nirbak,”  if  they  possess  a  very  good  water.” 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES, 


Beryl :  Emerald. 

Combination  of  glucina,  silica,  and  alumina. 


Glucina 

Emerald. 

12*50 

Beryil. 

15*50 

Silica  . . . 

68*50 

66*45 

Alumina 

15*75 

16*75 

Oxide  of  Chrome 

0*30 

0*00 

Oxide  of  Iron 

1*00 

0*60 

Lime 

0*25 

0*00 

Sp.  Gr.  2-76  to  2-73.  H.  7-5— 8. 

Native  form :  a  bexahedral  prism  terminated  in  a 
>six-sided  pyramid,  imbedded  in  a  vein  of  magnesian 
limestone  traversing  hornblende  rocks.  Colour : 
Emerald,  grass-green;  Beryl,  light  green,  tinged 
more  or  less  with  blue. 

Calcedony 

Consists  of  silica  and  alumina. 

Silica  ...  ...  84'0 

Alumina  ...  ...  16*8 

Sp.  Gr.  2*6.  H.  =  7. 

Agate,  Heliotrope,  Onyx,  Plasma,  Sard,  are  all 
varieties  of  Calcedony  differently  coloured  by  me¬ 
tallic  oxides. 

Native  form:  botryoidal  (grape-like) masses  ;  but 
more  frequently  found  in  rolled  pebbles. 
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Diamond. 

Pure  carbon.  Sp.  Gr.  3*55  (inferior  to  the  Sap¬ 
phire). 

Hardness  =  10^  the  highest  in  the  scale.  Highly 
electric  by  friction. 

Native  form  :  an  octahedral  crystal,  usually  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  obliteration  of  the  angles  and  edges  ; 
found  mixed  with  gold-dust  in  a  hard  ferruginous 
concreted  gravel.  Colour:  pure  white^  often  ting¬ 
ed  with  yellow,  red,  blue,  &c. 

Garnet. 

Combination  of  a  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron 


with  silicate  of  alumina. 

Silica  ...  ...  33*75 

Alumina  ...  ...  27*25 

Oxide  o£  Iron  ...  ...  36*00 

Oxide  o£  Manganese  ...  0*25 


Sp.  Gr.  4*2.  H.  6*5  to  7*5. 

The  native  garnet  (Almandine)  is  not  electric  by 
friction,  but  when  polished  and  facetted  I  have 
found  by  experiment  that  it  becomes  highly  so. 

Native  form :  a  rhombic  dodecahedron,  imbedded 
in  mica-slate ;  also  loose  in  the  earth.  Colour  : 
dark  red,  sometimes  purple. 


Lapis-Lazuli. 


Silica 

•  •  • 

49*0 

Alumina  . . . 

«  «  « 

11*0 

Lime 

•  •  • 

16*0 

Soda 

•  •  • 

8*0 

Oxide  of  Iron 

«  •  • 

4*0 

Magnesia 

•  •  • 

2*0 

Sulphuric  Acid  . . . 

•  «  • 

2*0 

sp.  Gr.  2*95.  Hardness  sufficient  to  scratch  glass. 
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Found  massive,  but  sometimes  in  rhombic  dode¬ 
cahedrons.  Colour :  pure  azure. 

Opal. 

Combination  of  silica  and  water. 

Silica  ...  ...  90*0 

Water  ...  ...  10*0 

Sp.  Gr.  2*9.  Hardness  not  sufficient  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 

Found  massive  imbedded  in  a  decomposed  por¬ 
phyry  and  in  trap-rocks.  Colour,  milky,  but  richly 
iridescent. 

Peridot:  Chrysolite. 

Combination  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  peroxide  of 
iron. 

Magnesia  ...  ...  43*5 

Silica  •••  ...  39*0 

Oxide"o£  Iron  ...  ...  19*0 

Sp.  Gr.  3*3— 3*5.  H.  =  6*5— 7. 

Primary  form :  a  right  prism,  with  rectangular 
bases ;  but  occurs  more  frequently  in  rounded  crys¬ 
talline  masses.  Colour  :  green,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  yellow. 

Sapphire :  Ruby :  Oriental  Topaz. 

Pure  alumina,  coloured  from  admixture  with 
oxide  of  iron. 


Sapphire, 

Ruhy, 

Alumina 

...  98*5 

90-0 

Lime 

...  0*5 

0*0 

Silica 

...  0*0 

7*0 

Oxide  of  Iron 

hO 

1*2 

Sp.  Gr.  3*99.  Hardness  only  inferior  to  the  diamond. 

Highly  electric. 
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Native  form  :  six-sided  prism  variously  termin¬ 
ated,  but  more  frequently  found  in  rolled  masses. 
Colours  :  blue,  blood-red,  and  yellow. 

Spinel  and  Balais. 

Combination  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  coloured 
red  by  a  minute  admixture  of  chromic  acid,  or 
blue  by  the  protoxide  of  iron. 


Red. 

Blue. 

Alumina 

74*50 

72*65 

Magnesia 

8*25 

14*63 

Silica 

15*50 

5*45 

Lime 

0*75 

0*00 

Protoxide  of  Iron  ... 

1*50  - 

4*2 

Sp.  Gr.  3*5.  H.  =  8. 


Native  form  :  the  perfect  octahedron,  like  the 
diamond,  and  similarly  modified.  Colour :  Spinel, 
red,  or  slightly  tinged  with  cinnamon ;  Balais,  pale 
rose  or  lilac. 

Topaz. 

Combination  of  alumina,  silica,  and  fluoric  acid. 

Brazil,  Saxony. 

Alumina  ...  47*5  59*0 

Silica  ...  44’5  35*0 

Fluoric  Acid  ...  7*0  5*0 

Sp.  Gr.  3*49  to  3*56.  H.=:8.  Highly  electric  by  friction. 

Native  form  :  prism  with  the  sides  deeply  stri¬ 
ated,  and  the  ends  very  variously  terminated.  Co¬ 
lour  :  vinous  yellow. 

Turquoise. 

Considered  by  Pischer  to  be  only  clay  coloured  by 
I  oxide  of  copper;  but  Jahn  notices — 
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Alumina  ...  ...  73*0 

Oxide  of  Copper  ...  4-5 

Oxide  of  Iron  ...  ...  4*0 

Water  ...  .,.  18*0 

Sp.  Gr.  2*8 — 3-0.  H.  5  to  6. 

Occurs  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  usually  botryo- 
idal,  or  mimillated.  Colour  :  blue. 

Zircon. 

Combination  of  zirconia  and  silica. 

Jacinth, 

Zirconia  ...  70’ 0 


Silica 

Oxide  of  Iron 


25-0 

0-5 


Jar goon, 

66-0 

31-0 

2-0 


Sp.  Gr.  4*5  to  4*7.  H.  7*5. 

Primary  form :  rbomboidal  octahedron,  modified 
like  the  diamond,  but  all  its  angles  set  obliquely. 
Colour  :  orange,  sometimes  white. 


The  test  of  relative  hardness  is  a  very  important 
one  for  ascertaining  the  species  of  precious  stones, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  its  application.  Its 
principle  is  the  fact  that  the  native  crystal  of  any 
species  will  scratch  all  in  the  scale  below '  itself. 
Thus  the  Diamond,  standing  highest  (10.)  scratches 
all  the  rest.  The  following  is  the  received  scale  : 
9.  Corundum  :  Sapphire,  liuby ;  8.  Brazilian  Topaz ; 
7.  Kock-crystal ;  6.  Adularia ;  5.  Asparagus-stone  ; 
4.  Pluor  Spar,  &c. 

The  test  of  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  the 
different  species,  a  criterion  upon  which  our  modern 
mineralogists  lay  so  much  stress,  and  which  they 
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_ _ _ 

i  claim  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  was  well  known 

and  resorted  to  by  the  Persian  jewellers  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  if  then,  doubtless  at  a  much  earlier 
date. 

Ben  Mansur’s  notice  of  this  point  is  so  curious 
as  to  demand  its  insertion  at  length  : — Of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  certain  precious  stones  to  others.  Abu 
Mihan  pretends  to  have  discovered  by  experiment 
that  one  miscal  of  the  Blue  Jacut  stands  in  equal 
I  proportion  with  five  dank  and  three  tissu  of  the 
\  Bed  Jacut;  with  five  dank  and  two  and  a  half 

I  tissu  of  the  Laal ;  with  four  dank  minus  one  tissu 

iof  Coral ;  and  with  four  dank  minus  two  tissu  of 
of  the  Onyx,  or  of  the  Crystal. 

The  method  used  for  the  investigation  of  the 
weights  and  dimensions  of  gems  is  the  following. 
They  take  a  bowl  filled  with  water,  and  throw  the 
stones  singly  into  the  same.  The  quantity  of  water 
that  through  the  immersion  of  each  separate  stone 
flows  over  the  bowl  occupies  the  space  of  the  same. 
God  knoweth  best !  ” 

Note. — The  dank  in  Egypt =3  carats,  in  Spain =2.  It  is  the  quar¬ 
ter  or  the  sixth  of  a  drachm.  The  tissu=^i  or  2  grains  of  barley.  The 
miscal  drachm. 
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TABLE  OE  WEIGHTS  AND  PATTERNS 

OP  THE 

LARGEST  KNOWN  DIAMONDS 

AND 

OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

^  ^^The  King  of  Portugal’s/’  as  large  as  a  lien’s 
egg,  pea-sliaped,  slightly  concave  on  one  side ;  co¬ 
lour,  deep  yellow,  and  suspected  of  being  a  Topaz, 
uncut;  weight,  1680  car.  (Mawe.) 

The  Rajah  of  Mattan’s,”  found  at  Laudak  in 
1787,  uncut,  367  car. 

‘^The  Nizam’s,”  found  at  Golconda,  uncut,  340 
car. 

‘^The  Great  Mogul’s,”  found  at  Coulour;  weight 
in  the  rough,  787^  car. ;  cut  as  a  rose,  280  car. 

The  Great  Table,”  seen  by  Tavernier  at  Golcond 
in  1642 ;  weight,  24 car.  It  was  on  sale  for 
5,00,000  rupees,  he  bade  4,00,000  for  it  in  vain. 

^'The  Regent,”  found  at  Puteal,  in  the  rough, 
410  car.,  cut  as  a  brilliant,  136f  car. 

The  Orloff,”  Indian  cut  as  a  rose,  193  car.  It 
has  a  faint  yellow  tinge. 

“  The  Star  of  the  South,”  found  at  the  Bogageni 
mine,  Brazil,  by  a  negress  (1853);  in  the  rough, 
254J  car.  ;  cut  as  a  brilliant,  124|-  car.  The  stone 
has  a  decided  tinge,  some  say  of  rose,  others,  of 
yellow. 

^^The  Koh-i-noor,”  Indian  cut,  but  retaining 
nearly  its  native  weight,  186|  car. ;  re-cut  (1862)  as 
a  brilliant,  102^  car. 


S' 


The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany/’  sometimes  named 
The  Austrian”  ;  cut  as  a  double  rose,  139^  car. 
Its  colour  is  a  decided  yellow  ;  and  there  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  stone  was  bought  for  a  trifle  as  a 
mere  coloured  crystal  at  a  jeweller’s  in  [Florence. 

The  Shah”  (Hussia),  a  long  prism,  retaining 
many  of  its  native  faces,  95  car.  What  greatly  adds 
to  its  interest  is  a  Persian  inscription  cut  upon  it. 
Bought  of  Chosroes,  Abbas  Mirza’s  youngest  son. 

The  Nassack  ”  (the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s^ 
captured  from  the  Peishwah  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  In¬ 
dian  cut,  89f  car.,  a  pear-shaped  stone,  re-cut  as 
a  brilliant  in  London,  7  8f  car. 

The  Pigott,”  82|-  car.,  was  disposed  of  by  lot¬ 
tery  in  London  (1801)  for  30,000^.  The  present 
owner  is  not  known. 

Mr.  Dresden’s  Diamond,”  from  Brazil  (1860), 
heart-shaped,  a  shallow  brilliant,  76^  car. 

^'The  Empress  Eugenie’s,”  a  brilliant,  51  car. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt’s,”  a  brilliant,  40  car. 

‘‘The  Dutch,”  36  car. 

“  Hope’s  Blue  Diamond,”  suspected  to  be  that 
of  the  Erench  regalia  (stolen  in  1792),  and  then 
weighing  67  car.,  and  afterwards  re-cut  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  to  its  present  weight  of  441  car.  This  was  pro¬ 
bably  at  its  origin  the  stone  “  d’un  beau  violet,” 
weighing  in  the  rough  112/6-  car.,  but  dis- 
advantageously  shaped,  being  flat  and  thin,  brought 
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from  India  by  Tavernier,  and  sold  to  Louis  XIV. 
in  1668. 

‘^The  Polar  Star,”  (Princess  Yassopouff),  a  bril¬ 
liant,  40  car. 

The  Treasury  of  Dresden’s,”  emerald-green, 
SlJ  car. 

Halphen’s  Pose-coloured,”  22^  car. 

Prince  de  la  Piccia’s,”  rose-coloured,  15  car. 

Paul  I.’s,”  ruby-coloured,  10  car. 

Tagore  Prilliant,”  about  48  car. 

‘‘  Arundhati.” 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Mawe  also  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  crown  two  other  diamonds,  rough,  of  great 
beauty;  the  one  weighing  215  carats,  the  other,  a 
little  less.  Both  were  found  in  the  river  Abayt5, 
to  the  east  of  the  district  of  Minas  Geraes,  by 
three  men  banished  into  the  interior.  Besides  these, 
he  notices  two  nearly  perfect  octahedrons,  of  134 
and  120  carats  each.  And  to  conclude,  the  State 
waistcoat  of  Joseph  I.  had  twenty  buttons,  each 
a  single  diamond  worth  5,000  1. 

The  largest  known  Emerald  is  the  Devonshire, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  finest  colour : 
not  cut.  It  came  from  the  Muzo  mine,  Santa  Fe 
di  Bogota,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  from 
Don  Pedro. 
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The  largest  Sapphire  has  got  its  name,  ‘‘The 
Wooden-spoon-seller’s/’  from  the  occupation  of  the 
man  who  found  it,  in  Bengal.  It  is  also  called  the 

EiUspoli”  after  a  former  owner.  Lozenge-shaped, 
with  six  faces,  132tV  carats.  It  was  bought  by 
Ferret,  a  Persian  jeweller,  for  170,000  francs 
(6,800  1.)  Now  in  the  Musee  de  Mineralogie,  which 
possesses  another  of  rare  beauty,  measuring  2  x  I^ 
inches. 

The  largest  Pearl  in  the  world  is  beyond  all  rival¬ 
ry  the  Hope,”  weighing  3  ounces,  and  2  inches 
deep  by  2J  in  circumference  at  the  larger  end. 
It  is  pear-shaped  and  of  a  dark  opalized  hue.  It  is 
mounted  for  a  pendant  in  a  crown-imperial  of  five 
vertical  bars  set  with  brilliants  upon  a  lining  of 
crimson  enamel,  with  a  gold  border  of  emeralds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies. 

The  largest  Oat’s-eye  (also  the  Hope”)  is  hemi¬ 
spherical,  1^  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  formerly  was 
the  great  pride  of  the  King  of  Candy,  from  whom 
it  was  captured  in  1815.  It  has  been  celebrated 
for  many  ages,  and  appears  to  be  the  one  mentioned 
by  Hibeiro  in  his  History  of  Ceylon,”  as  at  that 
time  (I6th  century)  belonging  to  tiie  Prince  of  lira. 
It  is  mounted  in  massy  pure  gold,  set  with  cabo- 
chon  rubies  in  the  Oriental  manner. 

The  largest  Kuby  ever  seen  in  Europe  is  that 
presented  by  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  to  the  Cza¬ 
rina,  upon  his  visit  to  her  in  1777.  It  is  equal  in 
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bulk  to  a  small  ben’s  egg,  and  is  of  fine  colour. 
This  was  the  size  of  Rudolf  II. ’s,  already  quoted, 
and  therefore  must  weigh  at  least  100  carats.  The 
highest  weight  of  those  seen  in  India  by  Tavernier 
did  not  exceed  50  carats.  None  in  the  Trench  Re¬ 
galia  weighed  above  8tV  carats. 


General  Remarks  upon  the  term  Carat.” 

The  word  Carat  is  probably  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  bean,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  JErythina, 
which  grows  in  Africa.  The  tree  which  yields  this 
fruit  is  called  by  the  natives  ‘‘Kuara”  (sun),  and 
both  blossom  and  fruit  are  of  a  golden  color.  The 
bean  or  fruit,  when  dried,  is  nearly  always  of  the 
same  weight,  and  thus  in  very  remote  times  it  was 
used  in  Schangallas,  the  chief  market  of  Africa,  as 
a  standard  of  weight  for  gold.  The  beans  were 
afterwards  imported  into  India,  and  were  there 
used  for  weighing  the  Diamond. 


The  Carat  is  not  of  the  same  weight  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  for  instance : — 


One  Carat  in 

)) 

)j 

)) 

)) 

3) 

33 

33 


33 


33 


England  is  equal  to 
France 
Vienna 
Berlin  „ 

Frank£ort-on-Maine 
Leipzig 
Amsterdam 
Lisbon 


33 


33 


33 


...  20,54,090  milligrams. 

...  20,55,000  „ 

...  20,61,300  ,, 

...  20,54,400  „ 

...  20,57,700 
...  20,50,000  „ 

...  20,57,000  „ 

...  20,57,500  „ 
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One  Carat  in  Leghorn 

is  equal  to 

„  Florence 

a 

,,  Spain 

)) 

,,  Borneo 

)} 

,,  Madras 

3) 

72  carats  make 
151i 


...  21_,59_,900  milligrams. 

...  19,52,000  „ 

...  20,53,930  „ 

...  10,50,000 
...  20,73,533  „ 


. .  One  Cologne  oz. 
...  ,,  English  ,, 


The  ounce^s  loeight  is  used  for  weighing  small 
and  Barogues  Pearls^  Coral,  Peridots,  and  rough 
Garnets. 
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TABLE 

TABLE  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHING 


Name  and  Colour. 

Lustre. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Hardness. 

1  No.  in 
Scale  of 
Hard¬ 
ness. 

Composition. 

System  of 
Crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

DIAMOND. 

Adam  an- 

3-4  to  3-6 

Scratches 

10 

Pure  Carbon. 

Monometric 

White,  pink,  yel- 

tine ;  re- 

all  other 

or  cubical. 

low,  red,  blue, 

fleets 

precious 

green,  black. 

prismatic 

stones. 

orange,  brown. 

colours. 

opalescent. 

BOART. 

CARBONATE  (com- 

None. 

pact  massive  va- 

riety). 

SAPPHIRE. 

Vitreous ; 

3'9  to  4*2 

Scratched 

9 

Alumina  .  98'5 

Hexagonal 

^  White,  blue, 

very  live- 

by  dia- 

Oxide  of 

or  rhom- 

violet. 

ly. 

mond ; 

Iron  .  1-0 

bohedral. 

•pS 

o 

RUBY,  pink. 

scratches 

Lime  .  0  5 

o 

red, violet-red. 

all  others. 

4-» 

cn 

TOPAZ,  Orien- 

tal,  yellow. 

g  ^  AMETHYST, 

a 

Oriental,  pur- 

4-5 

pie,  violet. 

a 

EMERALD, 

o 

Oriental, 

CO 

green,  gene- 

rally  pale. 

CHRTSOBERYL,  or 

Vitreous ; 

3  ■  to  3-8 

Scratched 

8'5 

Alumina  .  80'2 

Trimetric  or 

ORIENTAL  CHRY- 

some- 

by  sap- 

Glucina  .  19'8 

rhombic. 

SOLITE. 

times 

phire,  &c  ; 

(Trace  of  Per- 

prismatic. 

Bright  pale-green. 

pearly. 

scratches 

oxide  of  Iron, 

greenish-yellow. 

quartz 

of  Oxide  of 

reddish-brown. 

readily. 

Lead  and  Cop- 

ALEXANDRITE, 

per,  depend- 

when  exhibiting  a 

ing  on  colour 

reddish,  transmit- 

and  locality.) 

tent  light. 

CYMOPHANE,  or 

CHRYSOBERYL 

CaT’S-EYE,  when 

showing  an  opales- 

cence  like  a 

cat’s  eye. 

SPINEL. 

Vitreous. 

8-8 

Scratched 

8 

Alumina  .  69  01 

Monometric 

Dark-red,  white. 

by  sap- 

Magnesia  .  26'21 

or  cubical. 

blue,  green. 

phire  ; 

Protoxide 

PLEONASTE  or 

sci-atches 

of  Iron  .  O’Tl 

CEYLANITE, 

quai’tz 

Silica  .  2'02 

black. 

readily. 

Oxide  of 

RUBICELLE, 

Chrome.  IdO 

orange. 

RALAS  RUBY, 

rose-red. 
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CHABACTEEISTICS  OF  GEMS. 


Form  of  Crystal. 

Refraction. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Dispersive 

Power. 

Electric 

Properties. 

Fusibility 

Diaphaneity 

Cube, 

Octahedron, 
Rhombic  dodeca¬ 
hedron, 
Tetrahedron, 
Hexa-Octahedron. 

Single. 

White  2 '455 
Brown  2 -487 

G'88 

Acquires 
positive 
electricity 
by  fric¬ 
tion;  non¬ 
conductor 
of  electri¬ 
city. 

Infusible ; 
volati¬ 
lized  by 
long 
continu¬ 
ed  heat. 

Transparent 
and  trans¬ 
lucent  ; 
Carbonate 
Opaque. 

Hexagonal  prism ; 
often  pointed  at 
each  end. 

Double,  in  a 
small  de¬ 
gree. 

1-765 

0*026 

Acquires 
electricity 
by  fi'ic- 
tion  and 
retains  it 
several 
hom-s. 

Transparent 

In  flat  hexagonal 
crystals ;  gene¬ 
rally  in  rolled 
pebbles. 

Double. 

1-760 

0-033 

Acquires 
electricity 
by  fric¬ 
tion,  and 
retains  it 
several 
hours. 

Infusible, 

alone. 

Transparent 
and  semi- 
transpa¬ 
rent. 

Octahedron, 
Rhombic  dodeca¬ 
hedral  octahe¬ 
dron. 

Tri-octahedron. 

Single. 

1-755  to  1-810 

0*040 

•  •  •  • 

Infusible, 

alone. 

Transpar¬ 
ent,  trans¬ 
lucent. 
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TABLE 


TABLE  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHING 


Name  and  Colour. 

Lustre. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Hardness. 

No.  in 
Scale  of 
Hard¬ 
ness. 

Composition. 

System  of 
Crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

TOPAZ. 

White,  greenish, 
yellow,  oi’ange, 

cinnamon,  bluish, 
pink. 

Vitreous. 

3-5  to  8 '6 

Scratched 
by  sap¬ 
phire  ; 
scratches 
quai'tz 
easily. 

8 

Silica  .  34*01 

Alumina  .  58'38 
Flourine  .  15  06 
Traces  of  metal¬ 
lic  Oxides. 

Trimetric  or 
rhombic. 

EMERALD. 

Fine  green. 

BERYL  or  AQUA¬ 
MARINE,  pale 

sea-green,  blue, 
white,  yellow, 

rarely  pink. 

Vitreous. 

2-67 102-75 

Scratched 
by  spinel ; 
scratching 
quartz 
(specimens 
vary). 

7-5  to  8- 

Silica  .  68-50 

Alumina  .  15-75 
Gulcina  .  12-50 
Oxide  of 

Iron  .  1  00 
Lime  .  0*25 

Hexagonal 
or  rhom- 
bohedral. 

HYACINTH  or 
JACINTH,  brown¬ 
ish-yellow,  brown¬ 
ish-red,  cinnamon. 
JARGOON,  various 
shades  of  gieen, 
yellow,  white, 

brown. 

Vitreous 

(almost 

adaman¬ 

tine). 

4-07  to  4-70 

Scratches 

quartz 

slightly. 

7-5 

Silica  .  33*0 

Zirconia  .  66-8 
Peroxide 
of  Iron  .  0-10 

Dimetric  or 
square 
prismatic  ; 
pyramidal. 

GARNET. 

^ALMANDINE, 

.Tii  violet-red. 

•3  CARBUNCLE,, 

3  red,  brownish. 

,  CINNAMON - 
STONE,  white, 
^  yellow,  orange. 
2  PYROPE,  ver- 
million  or  Bo- 
hemian  garnet. 

Vitreous, 
inclining 
to  resin¬ 
ous. 

3  5  to  4-3 

Scratches 

quai'tz 

slightly. 

6-5to7-5 

•Silica  .  38-25 

Alumina  .  19-35 
Red  Oxide 
of  Iron  .  7'33 
Lime  .  31-75 

Magnesia  .  2  40 
Protoxide 
of  Man¬ 
ganese  .  0*50 

Monometric 
or  cubical. 

TOURMALINE, 
green,  red,  brown, 
yellow,  blue, 

black,  sometimes 
white. 

Vitreous. 

2-99  to  3-3 

Scratches 

quartz 

slightly. 

7- to  7-5 

Flourine  .  2-28 
Silica  .  38-85 

Boracic 

Acid  .  8  25 
Alumina  .  31  32 
Red  Oxide 
of  Iron  .  1-27 
Magnesia.  13-89 
Lime  .  1*60 

Soda  .  1-28 

Potash  .  0-26 

Hexagonal 
or  rhom- 
bohedral. 
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A. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GEMS-("Co?2^t^.; 


Form  of  Crystal. 

Refraction. 

Refractive 

Index, 

Dispersive 

Pov^er. 

Electric 

Properties. 

Fusibility 

Diaphaneity 

Right-rhombic 
prism,  octahe¬ 
dral  rhombic 

prism. 

Double, 
in  a  slight 
degree. 

1-635 

0-025 

Acquires 
electricity 
by  fric¬ 
tion  and 
heat. 

Infusible. 

Transpar¬ 
ent,  trans¬ 
lucent. 

Hexagonal  prism. 

Double 

(very 

feeble). 

1-585 

0  026 

Acquires 
positive 
electricity 
by  -fric¬ 
tion. 

Slightly 
fusible 
before 
the  blow 
pipe. 

Transpar¬ 

ent. 

Long  square 
prism, 

Short  square 
prism, 

Long  square  octa¬ 
hedron. 

The  prisms  often 
doubly  termin¬ 
ated  with  square 
pyramids. 

Double,  in  a 
very  high 
degree, es¬ 
pecially  in 
the  Jar- 
goon  of 

Ceylon. 

1-990 

0-044 

Do.  do. 

Infusible 
before 
the  blow 
pipe. 

Transparent 
to  opaque. 

Rhombic  dodeca¬ 
hedron. 

Rhombic  dodeca¬ 
hedral  cube, 
Trapezohedron, 
Hexa-  octahedron. 

Simple. 

1-759 

0  033 

Do.  do. 

Fusible 
before 
the  blow 
pipe. 

Transpar¬ 
ent,  opa¬ 
que. 

Obtuse  rhombohe- 
dron, 

Hexagonal  prisms. 

Double. 

1-625 

0-028 

* 

Acquires 
positive 
and  nega¬ 
tive  elec¬ 
tricity  by 
friction 
and  heat. 

Fusible, 

From  trans¬ 
parent  to 
opaque. 
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TABLE 

TABLE  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHING 


Name  and  Colour. 


Lustre. 


QUARTZ  or 
ROCK  CRYSTAL, 
white. 
AMETHYST,  violet. 
CAIuNGORM,  yel¬ 
low,  brown. 
CHEYSOPRASE, 
fine  apple-green. 
CAT’S-EYB,  having 
chatoyant  reflec¬ 
tion. 

PLASMA,  deep 
olive-green. 
JASPER,  yellow, 
red,  green,  black, 
brown. 
BLOODSTONE, 
dark-green,  with 
red  spots. 
CARNELION,  red, 
white,  yellow. 
AGATE,  various  co¬ 
lours. 

ONYX,  having 
black,  brown,  and 
white  layei'S. 
SARDONYX,  hav¬ 
ing  red  or  brown¬ 
ish  and  white  lay- 

GTS. 

MOCHA-STONE, 
having  infiltrated 
Oxides  of  Iron  or 
Manganese,  pro¬ 
ducing  dendritic 
appearances. 


Vitreous. 


CHRYSOLITE. 
PERIDOT,  olive- 
green. 

OLIVINE. 


TURQUOISE. 

Blue,  green,  white. 


Vitreous 


Vitreous. 


Specific 

Gravity. 


2-65 


Hardness. 


Scratches 

glass. 


3  3  to  3-44 


2*62  to  3- 


Scratched 
by  quartz 


Scratches 
glass  feeb¬ 
ly. 


No.  in 
Scale  of 
Hard¬ 
ness. 


6-  to  7- 


Composition. 


Silica 
Alumina  . 
Amethyst. 
Silica 
Alumina  . 
Red  Oxide 
of  Iron  . 
Oxide  of 
Manga¬ 
nese 


99-37 


97 '50 
0-25 

0-50 


0  25 


System  of 
Crystalliza¬ 
tion. 


Hexagonal 
or  rhom- 
bohedral. 


Silica 

89-73 

Trimetric  or 

Magnesia . 
Protoxide 

50  13 

rhombic. 

of  Iron  • 

9-19 

Oxide  of 
Nickel  . 
Oxide  of 

0-32 

Man¬ 
ganese  . 

0-09 

Alumina  . 

0-22 

Phos.  Acid  27 ’34 

None, 

Alumina  • 
Oxide  of 

47-45 

Copper . 
Oxide  of 

2-05 

Iron 
Oxide  of 

1-10 

Man¬ 
ganese  . 

0  50 

Phosphate 

of  Lime, 

3-41 

Water 

ISIS 
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A. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  Contd. ) 


Form  of  Crystal. 

Refraction. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Dispersive 

Power. 

Electric 

Properties. 

Fusibility 

Diaphaneity 

Hexagonal  prism, 

1-549 

0  026 

Acquires 

Infusible. 

Transparent 

Bipyramidal,  do- 

Double, 

positive 

and  trans- 

decahedral. 

electricity 

lucent. 

by  fric- 

(Many 

tion. 

varieties 

nearly 

- 

opaque*) 

Generally  in  roll- 

Double. 

1-660 

0  033 

Acquires 

Infusible. 

Transparent 

ed  grains  and 

electricity 

and  trans- 

pebbles. 

by  fric- 

lucent. 

tion. 

None. 

None. 

Infusible. 

Opaque. 

Translu- 

cent  at 

edges. 
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TABLE 


TABLE  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHING 


Name  and  Colour. 

Lustre. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Hardness. 

No.  in 
Scale  of 
Hard¬ 
ness. 

Composition. 

System  of 
Crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

OPAL. 

Colourless,  red, 
white,  green,  grey, 
black,  yellow. 
(Iridescent.) 

Vitreous, 
inclining 
to  resin¬ 
ous. 

2-0  to  2-3 

Scratches 

glass 

slightly. 

5-5to6-5 

Silica  .  91-32 
Water  .  8-68 

Traces  of  miner¬ 
al  colouring- 
matter. 

None. 

PEARL. 

White,  yellow, 

pink,  black,  vio¬ 
let,  brown,  grey. 

Pearly. 

2  5  to  2-7 

Various. 

2-5  to  3 -5 

Carbonate  of 

Lime,  organic 
matter. 

None. 
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A. 


CHAEAOTERISTICS  OF  QYM^—(Contd.) 


Form  of  Crystal. 

Refraction. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Dispersive 

Power. 

Electric 

Properties. 

Fusibility 

Diaphaneity 

None. 

•  •  •  • 

Infusible 

Semi-trans¬ 

parent. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Calcines 
by  mod¬ 
erate 
beat. 

Opaque ; 
sometimes 
semi-trans¬ 
parent. 
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TABLE  B. 


Names  of  Stones  in  different  languages. 


English. 

French. 

German. 

Italian, 

Agate. 

Agathe. 

Achat. 

Quarzo  Agato. 

Almandine 

Garnet. 

Grenat,  Alman¬ 
dine. 

Almandin. 

Amandina. 

Almandine 

Euby. 

Rubis  'violet. 

Violet  Rubin. 

Rubino  violetto. 

Amber. 

Succin,  Ambre. 

Bernstein. 

Ambra  giallo. 

Amethyst. 

Amethyste. 

Amethyst. 

Ametista. 

Aquamarine. 

Aque-marine. 

Aquamarin. 

Aquamarina. 

Asteria. 

Astdrie. 

Sternstein. 

Asteria. 

Aventurine. 

Aventurine. 

Aventurin. 

Aventurina. 

Balas  Ruby. 

Rubis  Balais. 

Balas  Rubin. 

Rubino  Balasso. 

Beryl. 

B6ryl. 

Beryll. 

Berillo. 

Bloodstone. 

Jaspe  sanguin. 

Jaspis. 

Elitropia. 

Boart. 

Boart. 

Diamant  Boart. 

Boart. 

Cairngorm. 

Topaze  Ecos- 
saise. 

Rauchstein. 

Topazio  fumoso. 

Carbonate  of 

Carbonat. 

Diamant  Carbo- 

Carbonato  di 

Diamond. 

nat. 

Diamante. 

Carbuncle. 

Escarboucle, 
Grenat  cabu- 
chon. 

Karfunkel. 

Carbuncolo. 

Carnelion. 

Sardoine. 

Karneol. 

Corniola. 

Cat’s-eye. 

(Eil  de  Chat, 
Quarz  chato¬ 
yant. 

Katzenauge. 

Occhio  di  Gatto. 

Chrysoberyl. 

Chrysoberyl,  ou 
Chrysolite 
orientale. 

Chrysoberyll. 

Crisoberillo. 

Chalcedony. 

Calcedoine. 

Chalcedon. 

Calcedonio, 

Chrysolite. 

Chrysolithe. 

Ohrysolith. 

Crisolito. 

Chrysoprase. 

Chrysoprase. 

Chrysopras. 

Crisoprasio. 

Cinnamon  stone. 

Topaze  fumee, 
vermeille. 

Kaneelstein. 

Pietra  ciunamo- 
mo. 

Coral. 

Corail. 

Koralle. 

Corallo. 

Corundum. 

Corindon. 

Korund. 

Korund. 

Crystal. 

Cristal  de 
Roche. 

Bergkrystall. 

Cristallo  di  Roc- 
ca. 
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TABLE  B. 

Names  of  Stones  in  different  languages — (Contd.) 


English. 

French. 

Diamonth 

Diamant. 

Emerald. 

Essonite. 

E'meraude. 

Vermeille. 

Felspar, 

Fire  Opal. 

Feldspath. 

Opale-Feu. 

Garnet. 

Grenat. 

Hyacinth. 

Hyacinthe. 

Indigo  Sap¬ 
phire. 

Saphir  de  Bre- 
sil. 

Jacinth  or  Hya¬ 
cinth. 

Jade. 

Jargoon. 

Jasper. 

Jet. 

Hyacinthe. 

Jade. 

Jargon. 

Jaspe. 

Jaiet. 

Labrador. 

Feldspathopa- 

lin. 

Lapis  Lazuli. 

Lapis  Lazuli. 

Malachite. 

M  arcasite. 
Moon-stone. 

Moss  Agate. 

Malachite. 
Marcassite. 
Pierre  de  Lune. 
Agate. 

Olivine. 

Onyx. 

Opal. 

Olivine. 

Onyx. 

Opale. 

German. 

Italian. 

Diamant. 

Diamante. 

Smaragd. 

Essonit. 

Smeraldo. 

Essonite. 

Feldspath. 

Feuer  Opal; 

Feldspato. 

Opalo. 

Granat. 

Granato. 

Hyacinth. 

Giacinto. 

Mannlich  Sap- 
phir. 

Zaf&ro. 

Hyacinth. 

Giacente. 

Amazonstein. 

Zirkon. 

Jaspis. 

Gagat. 

Pietra  nefritica. 

Giacinto. 

Diaspro. 

Gagato. 

Labrador. 

Feldspato  opali- 
no. 

Lazurstein. 

Lapis  Lazuli. 

Malachit. 

Markasit. 

Mondstein. 

Moss  Achat. 

Malacito. 
Marcassita. 
Pietra  lunare. 
Agata. 

Olivin . 

Onyx. 

Opal. 

Olivina. 

Onice. 

Opalo,  Girasole, 
Scambaia. 
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TABLE  B. 


Names  of  Stones  in  different  languages — (Contd.) 


English. 

French. 

German. 

Italian. 

Pearl. 

Perle. 

Perle. 

Margarita,  Perla. 

Peridot. 

Peridot. 

Peridot. 

Peridoto. 

Plasma. 

Plasme. 

Plasma. 

Plasma. 

Pjrope. 

Grenat. 

Pyrop. 

Granato. 

Quartz. 

Quartz. 

Quarz. 

Quarzo. 

Ruby. 

Rubis. 

Rubin. 

Rubino. 

Sapphire. 

Saphir. 

Sapphir. 

Zaffiro. 

Sardonyx. 

Sardoine. 

Sardonyx. 

Corniola. 

Smokestone. 

Topaze  enfumee. 

Rauch  Topaz. 

Pietra  di  Fuma, 

Spinel. 

Spinelle,  ou 
Rubis. 

Spinel. 

Spinello. 

Star  Sapphire, 
Ruby,  &c. 

Saphir  chato¬ 
yant. 

Stern  Sapphir, 
Oder  Rubin. 

Zafiiro-pianeta. 

Topaz. 

Topaze. 

Topas. 

Topazio. 

Tourmaline. 

Tourmaline. 

Turmalin. 

Tormalina. 

Turquoise. 

Turquoise. 

Turk  is. 

Turchina. 

Ditto,  Fossil 

„  de  la  nou- 

„  von  neuem 

Do.  di  Rocca 

or  Bone. 

velle  Roche. 

Felsen,  oder  Za- 
hn  Turkis. 

nuova. 
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TABLE  0. 

JPrecious  Stones  arranged  according  to  their  colours. 


White. 

Diamond. 

Beryl. 

Sapphire. 

Rock-crystal. 

Spinel. 

Tourmaline. 

Jargoon. 

Topaz. 

Quartz, 

Blue. 

Diamond. 

Sapphire. 

Spinel. 

Topaz. 

Tourmaline. 

Beryl. 

Red. 

Diamond. 

Ruby. 

Spinel. 

Jacinth, 

Garnet. 

Tourmaline. 

Yellow. 

Diamond. 

Topaz. 

Chrysolite  or  Olivine. 
Spinel. 

Beryl. 

Garnet. 

Jacinth. 


YELLOW.--(Ctd.) 

Tourmaline. 

SapphiVe. 

Ghrysoberyl. 

Quartz. 

Gheen. 

Diamond. 

Emerald. 

Peridot  or  Olivine. 
Sapphire. 

Ghrysoberyl. 

Spinel. 

Aquamarine. 

Tourmaline. 

Chrysolite  (called  also 
Olivine). 

Topaz. 

Garnet. 

Jargoon. 

Pink. 

Diamond. 

Spinel. 

Ruby. 

Ghrysoberyl. 

Beryl. 

Topaz. 

Brown. 

Diamond. 

Ghrysoberyl. 

Garnet. 

Jacinth. 

Tourmaline. 

Quartz. 


Black. 

Diamond. 

Sapphire. 

Spinel. 

Garnet. 

Tourmaline. 

Quartz. 

Violet, 

Amethyst. 

Sapphire. 

Ruby. 

Garnet. 

Spinel. 

Opalescent. 

Diamond. 

Sapphire. 

Opal. 

Cat’s-eye. 

Quartz. 

Ruby. 

Moonstone. 

Orange  or  Reddish- 
yellow. 

Diamond. 

Ghrysoberyl. 

Garnet  or  Cinnamon- 
stone. 

Topaz. 

Jacinth. 

Ruby. 

Tourmaline. 

Rubicelle  (or  Spinel). 


> 
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THE 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES  5 

OK,  A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  WORKS  THAT  HAVE  APPEARED 
RELATING  TO  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  GEMS. 

Comprising  nearly  every  hiown  treatise 
upon  the  subject, 

Aben  Ezra  (Rabbi),  Commentarium  in  Decalogum, 
8vo.  Sebr.  Basely  1527 

Abich  (H.),  De  Spinello,  dissert,  inaug.  cbem.  8vo. 

Berolinij  1831 

Agricola  (George),  De  Ortu  et  Causis  Subterra- 
neorum.  De  Natura  eorum  quse  effluunt  ex  Ter¬ 
ra.  Eol.  Bas,  1558 

Albertus  Magnus,  De  Virtutibus  herbarum,  lapi- 
dum,  animalium,  etc.,  var,  ed.  Lived  about  1230 
Andrada  (M.  d’),  An  Account  of  the  Diamonds  of 
BreziL  Nich.  Journ.  i.  24.  1797 

Annales  des  Mines.  Paris 

Argenville  (A.  J.  D.  d’),  De  THistoire  Naturelle 
dclaircie  dans  deux  de  ses  parties  principales  :  la 
Lithologie  et  la  Conchologie.  4to.  Paris,  1742 
Argenville,  Traite  de  TOryctologie.  Paris,  1740 
Aristotle,  Lapidarius,  de  novo  e  Grseco  translatus. 

Lucas  Brandis.  4to.  Regia  Mersbourg,  1473 
Ar nobio  (Cleandre),  II  Tesoro  delle  Gioie,  trattato 
maraviglioso.  Venet,  1602 

Athenseus.  Deiphnosophistse  (Banquet  des  Philo- 
sophes),  traduit  par  Dalechamp.  Paris,  1573 
Avicenna  ( Abou-Ali- Alhussein-Ben- Adloulah ) , 

Oanones  Medicinse,  Latt.  reddit.  Ven.  1483 
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Babington  (diaries^  A  Systematic  Arrangement  of 
Minerals,  their  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Exter¬ 
nal  Characters.  4to.  London,  1795 

Bacci  (Andrea),  De  Gemmis  ac  Lapidibus  pretio- 
sis  in  S.  Scrip tura.  4to,  Lome,  1577  ;  8vo, 

Frano.  1628 

Bacci  (And.),  Le  XII  Pietre preziose.  4to. 

Roma,  1587 

Bacci  (And.),  De  Gemmis  et  Lapidibus  pretiosis, 
tractatus  ex  Ital.  Lingua  Lat.  red.  8vo. 

Francof.  1605 

Barbot  (Ch.),  Traite  complet  des  Pierres  precie- 
uses.  8 VO.  Paris,  1858 

Baumer  (John  Wilh.),  Historia  Naturalis  Lapidum 
preeiosorum  omnium,  etc.  8vo.  Franc.  l77l 

Baumer  (J.  W.),  Xaturgeschichte  aller  Edelsteine, 
wie  auch  der  Erde  und  Steine,  so  bisher  zur 
Artznei  sind  gebraucht  worden.  Aus  dem  Latein. 
von  Karl,  Freih.  von  Meidinger.  8vo.  Wien,  1774 
Bechai  ben  Aschar,  Biur  al  Hattorah  (Exposition 
of  the  Law  of  Moses) ,  A  Commentary  on 
Exodus  xxviii.  17 — 20.  a.m.  5207  (a.I).  1447^) 

Becher  (John  Joachim),  Physica  Subterranea. 

4to.  Lipsi(je,  1739 

Bekkerheim  (Karl),  Krystallographie  des  Miner- 
alreichs.  8vo.  Wien,  1793 

Belleau  (  Bene  ),  Les  Amours  et  nouveaux 
Echanges  des  Pierres  precieuses.  4to.  Paris,  1576 


*  This  work  contains  an  ample  account  of  the  properties  of  precious  stones. 
The  edition  of  1447  is  the  earliest,  but  it  has  since  been  many  times  reprinted. 
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Bellerman  (J.  J.),  Die  TJrim  und  Thummim. 

Berlin  y  1824 

Berquen  (Eobert  de),  Les  Merveilles  des  Indes 
Orientales  et  Occidentales,  ou  nouveau  Traits 
des  Pierres  precieuses  et  des  Perles.  4to. 

Paris  ^  1661 

Berzelius  (J.  Jacob,  M.D.,  F.S.A.),  On  tbe  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Topaz,  etc.  NicJi.  Journ.  ix.  105. 

1807 

Beumenberger  (J.  G.),  Der  Volkommene  Juwelier. 

Weimar  y  1828 

Bielhe  (Von),  Bernstein,  ein  gewichtiges  Natur- 
product  des  Konigreichs  Danemark.  8vo. 

Hamburg^  1845 

Bielhe  (Von),  Ueber  die  Bernstein-Grabereien  in 
Hinter-Pommern.  8vo.  Berlin^  1802. 

Blindheim  (J.  J.),  Ueber  den  Sibirischen  und 
Taurischen  Kalzedon.  Neue  Schrift.  der  Ge^ 
sellsch.  naturf  Preunde.  4to.  Berlin^  1800 

Blum  (Dr.  Eeinhart),  Die  Schmucksteine,  SeideU 
herQy  1828,  und  Taschenbuch  der  Edelsteinkun- 
de.  12mo.  Stutgarty  1834 

Blum  (J.  E.),  Lithurgik,  oder  Mineralien  und 
Pelsarten,  nach  ihrer  Anwendung  in  Oekon., 
Artist,  und  Technischer  Hinsicht  systematisch 
abgehandelt.  Stutgarty  1840 

Blum  (J.  E.),  Verzeichniss  der  geschnittenen 
Steine  in  dem  Konigl,  Museum  zu  Berlin.  8vo. 

Berlhiy  1827 
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Blumenberg,  Dissertatio  Medica  de  Succino.  4to. 

Jena,  1682 

Blumliof  (J.  C.),  Lelirbuch  der  Litluirgik, 

Frankfurt,  1822 

Bock  (Pr.  S,),  Versucb  einer  kurzen  Naturges- 
cbichte  des  Preussiscben  Bernsteins,  und  einer 
neuen  warscheinlicben  Erklarung  seines  IJrs- 
prunges.  8vo.  Konigsberg,  1767 

Boefcius  (Anselmus),  Tractatus  de  Lapidibus  et 
Gemmis,  rar.  ed. 

Bondary  (Jean  de  la  Taille  de),  Blason  des  Pierres 
precieuses. 

Boot  (An  selmus  Boetius  de),  Gemmarnm  et  Lapi- 
dum  Historia.  4to.  Hanover,  1690.  Becensuit  et 
commentariis  illustravit  Adr.  Toll.  8vo. 

Lugd»  Batav.  1636 

Boot  (Ans.  Boece  de),  Le  Parfaict  Joaillier,  on 
Histoire  des  Pierreries,  de  nouveau  enrichi  de 
belles  Annotations  par  Andre  Toll,  trad,  du  Lat. 
par  J.  Bacbou.  8yo.  Lyon,  1644 

Born  (Baron  Inigo),  Scbneckensteine,  oder  die 
Sachsiscben  Topasfelsen.  4to.  Brag,  1776 

Bouillon  (Be  la  Grange),  Analysis  of  the  Substance 
known  by  the  name  of  Turquoise.  Nich  Journ. 
xxi.  182. 

Bourget,  Lettres  sur  la  Pormation  des  Sels  et 
Cristaux.  12mo.  Amst,  1729 

Bournon  (Count  de).  An  Analytical  Description 

of  the  Crystalline  Porms  of  Corundum  from  the 
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East  Indies  and  China.  Fhil.  Trans.  Abr.  xviii. 
368.  1798 

Bournon  (Count  de),  Description  of  the  Corun¬ 
dum  Stone,  and  its  Varieties  commonly  known  as 
Oriental  Buhy,  Sapphire,  etc.  TMl,  Trans. 
p.  223  1801 

Bournon  (C.  de),  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dia¬ 
monds  in  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  ♦  Abraham  Hume. 
4to.  London^  1815 

Bournon  (Le  Comte  de),  Traitd  de  la  Chaux  Car- 
bonat^e  et  de  TArragonite,  auquel  on  a  joint  une 
introduction  a  la  Mineralogie  en  general,  une 
Th6orie  de  la  Crystallisation  et  son  Application. 
4to.  Londres^  1803 

Boyle  (Hon.  Eobert),  An  Essay  about  the  Origin 
and  Virtues  of  Gems,  with  some  Conjectures 
about  the  Consistence  of  the  Matter  of  Precious 
Stones,  etc.  London ;  8yo,  1672,  and  12mo,  1673 

Several  editions  in  Latin  were  printed  on  the  Continent. 

Boyle  (Hon.  Eobert),  Experiments  and  Considera¬ 
tions  upon  Colour,  with  Considerations  on  a  Dia¬ 
mond  that  Shines  in  the  Dark.  8vo.  London^  1663 
Beard  (C.  P.),  Trait6  des  Pierres  prdcieuses. 

Paris  i  1808 

Breithaupt  (A.),  Das  Geschlecht  der  Ehomboe- 
drischen  Turmaline.  ScJiioeizzers  Jalirbiich  fur 
Chym.  und  Phys.  8vo.  1829 

Brewster  (Sir  David,  LL.  D.,  F.  E.  S.  L.,  etc.), 
On  the  Optical  Properties  of  Muriate  of  Soda, 
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Fluate  of  Lime;  and  the  Diamond,  as  Exhibited 
in  their  Action  upon  Polarized  Light.  TMl, 
Trans,  viii.  157.  1817 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  On  a  New  Optical  and  Mi- 
neralogical  Property  of  Calcareous  Spar.  4to. 

Edinh,  1815. 

Brewster  (Sir  David) ,  On  the  Effects  of  Compression 
and  Dilatation  altering  the  Polarizing  Structure 
of  Doubly-refracting  Crystals.  4to.  Udinh,  1818 

Brewster  (Sir  David) ,  On  the  Optical  Properties  of 
Sulfuret  of  Carbon,  etc.,  with  Inferences  respect¬ 
ing  the  Structure  of  Doubly-refracting  Crystals. 
Pol.  Edinh,  1814 

Brongniart,  Traits  de  Mineralogie,  avec  applica¬ 
tion  aux  Arts.  Paris ^  1807 

Bruckmann  (Pr.  E[ier.),  A  Treatise  on  Precious 
Stones.  8vo.  1775 

Second  edition,  corrected  and  improved. 

Bruckmann  (D.  P.  B.),  Abhandlung  von  Edels- 
teinen.  Braunschweig^  1757-53 

Bruckmann  (U.  P.  B.),  Gesammelte  und  eigene 
Beitrage  zu  seiner  Abhandlung  von  Edelsteinen. 

Braunschweig^  1778 

Buchoz;  Les  Dons  merveilleux  et  diversement 
colories  de  la  Nature  dans  le  P6gne  Mineral.  Pol. 

Paris,  1782 

Burcli  (A.),  Handbuchfixr  Juweliere.  Weimar,  1834 
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Cadet  (Le  Jeune),  Mdmoire  sur  les  Jaspes  et  aut- 
res  Pierres  precieuses  de  Tile  de  Corse,  etc.  8vo. 

JBastia,  1785 

Csesalpinus  (Andreas),  De  Metallicis  Libri  tres.  4to. 

Horn.  1496 

Caire  (A.),  La  Science  des  Pierres  precieuses  appli- 
quee  aux  arts.  Paris,  1833 

Cappeller  (Maur.  Ant.),  Prodromus  Crystallogra- 
phise,  de  Crystallis  improprie  sic  dictis  Commen- 
tarium.  4to.  Lucernes,  1723 

Cardanus  (Hieronymus),  De  Lapidibus  preciosis, 
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RAJAH  RAJENDRA  MULLICK^S  COLLECTION 

OF 

ROUGH  STONES. 

MAJAH  Hajendra  Mullick  Baliadoor,  of  Calcutta, 
lias  long  been  known  for  his  love  of  jewels 
and  marbles,  of  which  he  owns  a  large  collection. 
He  has  caused  his  dwelling-house  to  be  decorated 
with  marble  and  mosaics,  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
rough  stones  which  he  bad  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  for  inspection,  and  which  I  have  had 
tested  and  identified  by  four  of  the  foremost  jewel¬ 
lers  of  this  city  :  — 


1.  Godanta.^ 

2.  Sonel4. 

3.  Lasunia.f 

4.  Pay  Zuhur. 

5.  Sung  Gudri. 

6.  Dhoneld. 

7.  Sung  Hadid.| 

8.  Dahun  Firung. 

9.  Bilor. 

10.  Kathel4. 


11.  Mjburud. 

12.  Kanch4  Gori. 

13.  Pucc4  Bilor. 

14.  Sung  Simak. 

15.  Gori. 

16.  K4nch4  Bilor. 

17.  Pitoni4. 

18.  Sung  Battak. 

19.  Sohanmakhi. 
And  various  others. 


*  Like  a  duck’s  egg  in  size  and  appearance — a  size  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  An  excellent  specimen. 

t  Of  the  new  mines. 

X  This  stone  is  sometimes  engraved  upon  with  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  and  worn  on  the  neck. 
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T0  1'  ^ 


THE  RING  OF  STRENGTH. 

^  ET  a  ring  be  formed  of  virgin  gold  on  the  day^» 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  hourS  of  J upiter,  in  the 
moon's  increase, G  wherein  thou  shalt  place  seven 
precious  stones, — the  Diamond,  the  Euhy,  the 
Emerald,  the  Jacynth,  the  Sapphire,  the  Beryl,  and 
the  Topaz.  Wear  it  about  thee,  and  fear  no  man  ; 
for  thou  wilt  he  as  invincible  as  Achilles.” — MSS. 
of  Fhiladelphus 


Pro7n  The  Temple  of  Urania f 

BY 

M.  Nostradamus. 


a  Sunday,  6  11  to  12,  and  6  to  7  in  the  day. 

c  From  the  second  day  of  the  new  moon  to  the  time  of  the  full. 
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Synonyms  for  the  term  Jewel 
as  used  in  the  Vedic  works. 

1  Andliah. 

2  ^XW*  E^jah. 

8  XfSf:  Pay  ah. 

4  Prayah. 

5  S'rabah. 

6  Prikshah. 

7  Pittah. 

8  Bay  ah. 

9  fsERP  Sinam. 

10  Abah. 

11  Kshuh. 

Dhasih. 

13  L4h. 

14/  i;^Tt  lUh. 

15  Isham. 

*«««. 

16  gi)^:  IJrkka. 

17  Easah. 

18  Svadh^h. 

19  Arkkah. 

20  Kshadmah. 

21  Nemah. 

22  Sasam. 


23  WUm  Ayuh. 

24  ^ifcTT  Sunritd. 

25  Brahma. 

26  :  Barchchah. 

27  Kilalam. 

28  Yas'ah. 


KsTT^T  fT^n^nfsT  1 

Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the 
term  Jewel. 

1  Eatnam. 

% 

2  flfill:  Manili. 


(  1  ) 

tf^^'nFrTl%  1 

Synonyms  for  the  term  Dia¬ 
mond’^  as  used  in  the 
Vedic  works. 

1  Didyut. 

2  Nemih, 

3  Hetih. 

4  Namah. 

5  Kabih. 

6  Srikah. 

7  ^cfi:  Brikah. 
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8  Badhah. 


9  Bajrali. 

10  Avkkah. 

11  Kutsah. 

12  Kulisah. 

13  Tunjah. 

14  Tigmali. 

15  Sfsr:  Menili. 

10  Svadhitih. 

17  Sayakah. 

]  8  Paras'nh. 


Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
Diamond 

1  Hirakali. 

2  Bajrah. 

3  Hirah. 

4  Dadhichyastlii. 

5  Bajrakam. 

6  Stichimukham. 

7  Bararakam. 

8  ?:^-^i^prIlatua-mukliyam. 

9  Indrayudham. 

10  Bliiduram. 

11  Kulis'am. 

12  xjf^:  Pabib. 

13  Abhedyam. 


14  As'iram. 

15  Batnam. 

1 6  ^Tpil  Drirbam. 

•  V.  i-H 

17  Bbargavakam. 

18  Shatkonam. 

19  Babudbaram. 

20  S'atakotih, 

(  ^  ) 

?TTf%5^T?TTf^  I 

Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
liuby.’^ 

J  Padmar^gab. 

2  S'onaratnam. 

3  ^%cr^JT  Lobitakam. 

4  Lobitam. 

5  Kuruvindakam. 

6  B<atjna~rat. 

7  Babi-ratnakam. 

8  Manikyam. 

9  95^  t€1  S  bingari. 

10  Banga-m^ni- 
kyam. 

11  cT^^TiT  Tarunam. 

N 

12  Batnanamakam. 

13  B%ayuk. 

14  Sonopalah. 

1 5  Saugandhikam. 
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(  3  ) 

1 

Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
Gafs-eye,’^ 

1  Vaidiiryyam. 

2  Balab^yajam. 

3  Kefcu-ratnam. 

4  Kaitavam. 

5  Prabrishyam. 

6  Abbrarobam. 

7  Kbaravdaii- 
kuram. 

Vidurarafcnam. 
9  Vidurajam. 

(  4  ) 

^3iT^Tinf%  I 

Sanscrit  Synonyms  fov  the  term 
PearlJ^ 

1  j^dakta* 

3  Mauktikam. 

3  Saumya. 

4  S'aaktikeyam. 

5  Tarab. 

6  cTKT  Tara. 

7  Bbautikam. 

8  ^rtT5SfT  Tautikam. 


9  Ambbabsaram. 

1 0 

STtalam. 

s 

11  Nfraj  am. 

12-  Naksbatram. 

13  Induratnam. 

14  Laksbmib. 

or  Laksbam. 

15  Muktapbalam. 

16  Binduxobalam. 

17  5?  Muktika. 

v.^ 

18  S'aukteyakam. 

19  S'uktimanih. 

S'as'i-prabbam  or  S'asT 
priyam. 

21  Svacbcbham. 

22  ffiq^  Himam. 

23  Hima- 
balam  or  Hemabatam. 

24  Sudbans  ubbam. 

^X  or  Bbdruham. 

C\ 

25  S'auktikam. 

26  g%ft3!5J  S'ukti-’vljam. 

27  ’irCt  Haii. 

28  Kubalam. 
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1  (  5  ) 

< 

( 

I  I 

\  Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
I  Zircon” 

1  Gomeclah. 

3  Gomedakah. 

3  Raliuratnam. 

S  'v 

4  cTJTlHfe  Tamomanih. 

5  Svarkhanavah. 

6  fij^^fSef;;Pingaspliatikali 


(  6  ) 

?T5n?rTf%  I 

Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
Corals 

1  ft:  Vidrumali. 

> 

^  Pravalali. 

3  ^^K^;^f^:Angarakamanih. 

4  Ambliodhi- 
ballabliak. 

Bhaumaratnam. 

6  Eaktangab. 

7  ^WI^TO  Baktakarali. 

8  ^cTTiRf^‘  Latamanih. 


(  7  ) 

Sanskrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
Emerald.” 

1  Alarakatam. 

S  Garutmataiii\ 

C 

3  AsVnagarbbai|:i. 

4  Harinmaiiih. 

5  iTCHiE  Maraktam. 

6  Bajanilam. 

7  Garurankitam. 

I— I 

8  Sauparnam. 

9  Bauhineyain. 

10  Gamrodgir- 

I— I 

nam  or 

Garurottirnam. 

1 1  ^^As'magarbha  jam. 

Garalarih. 

13  Bapabolam 

or  Baprabalam. 

14  Budbaratnam. 

15  Garuram. 

(  8  ) 

^W5CT^^T?TTf%  I 

Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
TopazS 


1  Pushparagali. 

2  Manjumanih. 
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3  V^ehaspati- 
ballabbah. 

4  ^cTt  Pi  tall. 

5  Pitaspbatikam. 

6  Pitaraktab. 

7  ^tc?T^  Pit^s'ma. 

8  Grururatnam. 

9  Pitamanib. 

10  g5q?[;x5f:  Pusbparajab. 


(  9  ) 

5f\^5iT?TT^  I 

Sanscrit  Synonyms  for  the  term 
SapphireJ^ 

1  Nilab. 

2  Sauriratnam. 

3  Nilas'ma. 

4  Nilotpalab. 

5  Trinagr^hi. 

6  Mabanilab, 

7  Sunilakab. 
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THE  OCCULT  POWERS  OE  GEMS 
AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

the  previous  general  remarks  on  each  kind  of 
precious  stone,  the  beliefs  of  nations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  as  regards  the  marvellous  and  medicinal 
properties  of  those  precious  stones  have  been  given. 
To  the  scientist  as  well  as  to  the  generality  of  men 
such  beliefs  will  no  doubt  appear  superstitious,  child¬ 
ish  and  laughable.  But  such  beliefs  still  continue, 
and  there  have  been  men  of  erudition — philosophers 
and  sages,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  who 
have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  make  this 
the  subject  of  their  ardent  researches,  and  who 
have  left  behind  them  the  written  record  of  their 
experiences.  Nowhere  more  than  in  India,  the 
land,  pa7^  excellence^  of  occultism  and  spiritism,  has 
the  research  after  the  occult  virtues  of  precious 
stones  been  pursued,  and  if  all  the  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  by  munis  and  risMs,  yogees  and 
siddhis,  had  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  the 
present  generation,  what  an  insight  would  have 
been  obtained  into  the  hidden  arcana  of  Nature, 
and  into  what  beneficent  use  such  knowledge  and 
experience  could  have  been  turned  ! 

Modern  western  spiritualists  have  endeavoured 
to  discover,  in  the  present  day,  what  was  so  well 
known  in  ancient  times,  about  the  hidden  virtues  of 
gems.  Apart  from  their  medicinal  properties,  it  has 


been  ascertained  that  certain  gems  facilitate  the  rap-  \ 
port  of  certain  classes  of  spirits  with  the  owners  of  | 
those  gems.  Monsr.  Cahagnet,  the  well-known  | 


magnetist,  obtained  from  his  celebrated  clairvoyant 
Adele  certain  interesting  informa  tion  on  this 
subject.’^  He  thought  of  studying  the  question  ' 
thoroughly,  and  with  that  view  he  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  spirit  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  | 
through  the  assistance  of  AdMe,  when  in  magnetic  < 
sleep.  He  sought  for  light  from  Swedenborg, 
because  the  Swedish  mystic  was  the  most  learned 
mineralo  gist  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  of  our  time 
as  well.  If  his  revelations,  says  M.  Cahagnet,  I 

are  not  more  precise  than  those  of  the  ancients,  j 

they  have  at  least  the  quality  of  novelty.  He 
wished  to  know  the  truth,  if  that  was  possible  | 
in  this  life,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  any  i 
means  to  attain  that  object  should  not  be  thrown 
away.  The  following  are  the  revelations  of  Sweden-  | 
borg  on  this  subject : — 

Q,  Can  you  give  me  some  information  on  the 
spiritual  and  material  powers  of  certain  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  tell  me  whether  they  really 
possess  the  property  of  putting  material  man 
en  rapport  with  spirits  who  have  been  freed  | 
from  matter,  or  of  facilitating  such  rapport, 
and  also  of  curing  or  preventing  certain 
diseases  ? 

A.  I  shall  do  my  best.  Question  me.  | 

. . . . .  t 


*  Magie  Magnetique  ;  ParL.  A.  Cahaguet.— Paris^  1838. 


Q.  Wliat  are  the  spiritual  virtues  of  white  Dia¬ 
mond  ?  (You  know  that  there  are  Diamonds 
of  various  colors, — yellow,  red,  violet, 

black  ?  &c.) 

A.  This  gem  is  beloved  by  the  Spirits  of  Light, 
and  consequently  puts  one  en  rapport  with 
them,  by  illumining  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  wear  it  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  are  its  physical  virtues  ? 

A,  I  have  already  told  you  :  it  has  influence  over 
the  intelligence,  that  is,  it  purifies  the  brains. 

Q.  What  are  the  spiritual  properties  of  the 
Jduby  ? 

A*  This  color  is  loved  by  spirits  who  are  ardent 
in  study,  desiring  to  know  much.  The  Kuby 
influences  in  this  way  him  who  wears  it. 

Q,  And  physically,  what  are  its  properties  ? 

A.  It  has  influence  on  the  blood. 

Q.  What  are  the  spiritual  properties  of  Emerald  ? 

A.  It  is  sought  after  by  lucid  spirits,  and  it 
places  one  en  rapport  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  physical  power  of  the  Emerald  ? 

A.  The  same  as  its  spiritual  powers :  it  illu¬ 
mines,  clears  and  strengthens  the  globe  of  the 
material  eye. 

Q,  What  is  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Sapphire  ? 

A,  This  gem  puts  one  in  communication  with  the 
spirits  of  many  societies,  fond  of  different 
studies,  but  united  in  one  society. 
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Q.  What  is  its  physical  virtue  ? 

A.  It  strengthens  the  nervous  fluid. 

Q,  What  do  you  think  of  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Amethyst  ? 

A.  The  spirits  who  love  this  gem  are  less  elevat¬ 
ed  and  less  advanced  than  the  others.  It 
puts  one  in  communication  with  them. 

Q.  What  are  its  physical  virtues  ? 

A.  It  has  much  influence  on  enlargements  of  the 
spleen. 

Q.  What  are  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  Topaz  ? 

A,  The  wandering  spirits  in  the  sulphurous  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  earth  are  fond  of  it.  It  puts 
one  in  communication  with  them. 

Q,  What  are  its  physical  properties  ? 

A,  It  is  applicable  in  cases  of  uneasiness  occasion¬ 
ed  by  bile. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  any  spiritual  powers  to  the 
Coral  ? 

A.  It  has  those  of  the  Huby  and  agrees  with 
heated  blood,  and  also  with  those  who  have 
florid  faces. 

Q.  What  is  the  spiritual  property  of  the  Opal  ? 

A,  It  is  regarded  with  affection  by  the  spirits  of 
Peace  and  Quiet. 

Q.  What  are  its  physical  virtues  ? 

A,  It  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  sleeplessness  and  of 
too  light  sleep. 

Q.  Has  the  Cornelian  any  spiritual  power  ? 

A-  It  has  but  little  concern  with  spirits. 
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I  Q,  Has  it  any  physical  virtues  ?  | 

A,  1  have  already  said  that  it  has  several,  accord-  j 
1  ing  to  its  colors.  The  pure  white  is  good  for  | 

I  eye-diseases,  that  is,  for  growing  cataract,  ^ 

I  The  pale  red  agrees  with  a  feeble  state  of  the  j 

i  blood.  The  deep  red  with  the  heart,  with  ^ 

I  heated  blood  and  liver  diseases.  Those  with  j 

specks  of  deep  red  and  crimson  are  good  for  | 

diseases  of  the  spleen.  S 

j  It  must  be  understood  that,  to  be  really  effica-  | 
I  cious,  these  gems  should  be  pure,  and  should  \ 

be  worn  on  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand,  \ 

I  this  fi.nger  being  preferred  to  others  in  conse-  \ 

I  quence  of  its  ramifications  with  the  heart,  which  ^ 

I  is  the  seat  of  life.  The  spirit  of  Swedenborg 

;  likewise  afiirms  that  the  medicinal  influence  of  i 

I  precious  stones,  physically,  is  perceived  when  those 

:  stones  are  in  constant  contact  with  the  body,  and 

:  not  when  disconnected  with  it.  Such  a  ring,  set 

with  the  several  kinds  of  stones  whose  virtues  are 
desired  to  be  felt,  cannot  but  be  more  powerful  than  \ 
a  ring  of  a  single  stone.  \ 

It  has  further  been  affirmed  that  silver  is  the  j 
best  setting  for  Emerald,  as,  like  the  latter,  silver  is  I 
much  liked  by  spirits  of  light.  | 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  thing,  there  are  conditions  to  be  | 
observed'  This  should  not  be  forgotten.  Twenty 
individuals  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  possession 
of  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  woman,  but  it  does  ^ 
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not  follow  that  the  woman  will  love  all  the  twenty 
possessors  of  her  portrait.  In  the  same  way  a 
lapidary  may  possess  twenty  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  each  having  contrary  influences,  but  the 
lapidary  receives  no  benefit  therefrom,  except  from 
selling  them  as  high  as  he  can.  That  kind  of  love, 
and,  shall  I  say,  worship,  which  the  possessor  of 
such  a  stone  should  have  for  it,  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  is  far  from 
his  mind.  He  who  regards  it  as  the  receptacle 
of  his  affections  and  who  confides  to  it  his  griefs, 
appealing  to  it,  by  its  correspondence  with  the  spirits 
who  love  it,  in  order  to  obtain  aid  and  protection 
from  them,  will  find  himself  in  a  condition  in 
which  he  can  hope  for  something. 

An  idea  of  the  researches  and  opinion  of  those 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject  will  be  obtained 
from  the  following  notes  from  the  Magic  of  J. 
B.  Porta.  The  precious  stones  have  hero  been 
classified  alphabetically  and  not  according  to  their 
value  : — 

Agate — Strengthens  the  heart.  Prophylactic 

against  plague,  and  cures  the  bites  of 
venomous  animals. 

Amethyst — Neutralises  magic  incantations. 

Cornelian — Ensures  victory. 

Chrysolite — Induces  a  man  to  repent  of  the  faults 

committed  by  him. 

Chrysoprasus — Strengthens  the  sight,  enlivens  the 

spirit,  and  makes  a  man  feel  free  and 
joyous. 
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Coral — Arrests  blood,  keeps  off  evil  spirits.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Marsile  Ficin  it  removes 
panics  and  protects  from  thunder  and 
hail. 


Crapancline---Wh.\G\\  is  found  in  the  head  of  toads, 

is  good  for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft. 

Diamond — Contends  against  sleeplessness,  spells 

and  enchantments.  It  calms  anger. 

ElossUe _ Soothes  headaches. 


Emerald — Cures  epilepsy.  In  powder  it  arrests  dy¬ 
sentery  and  cures  wounds  by  venomous 
animals. 


Galachide-^^laekish.  stone.  Secures  from  flies 

and  insects.  Put  into  the  mouth,  it 
discovers  the  secrets  of  others. 

Gedl — Brings  on  changes  in  the  atmosphere. 

Brings  rain,  wind  and  clouds.  No 
one  sees  this  stone  now. 

ECeliotrope — Stone  unknown  in  our  days.  It  is  said 

that  it  could  render  one  invisible. 

Hyascmthe — If  suspended  from  the  neck,  it  keeps 

off  plague  and  thunder,  strengthens  the 
heart  and  increases  riches  and  honors. 

Alleviates  pain  of  the  kidneys.  Expels 
gravels  from  the  bladder,  and,  when 
worn  as  a  charm,  is  a  preservative 
against  venomous  animals. 

O 

Opal — Stimulates  the  heart,  preserves  from  malaria 

and  contagion  in  the  air,  drives  away 
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despondency,  prevents  fainting,  heart- 
diseases  and  malignant  affections. 
Ferithe — Yellow  stone.  Cures  gout. 

J mmnius- Lapis — Prevents  miscarriage'. 

Stracite — Pabulous  stone.  Facilitates  digestion. 
Syrrochite — ^Precious  stone,  to  which  Pliny  attri¬ 
butes  the  power  of  retaining  spirits 
evoked. 

Eagle-stone — 'Which  is  found  in  the  nest  of  eagles, 

discovers  thiefs  and  accelerates  child¬ 
birth. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  give  the  following  extract  from  that  valuable 
and  really  wonderful  work  entitled  Art  Magic  ; 
or  Mundane,  Submundane  and  Super-mundane 
Spiritism.’’  Edited  by  Emma  Hardinge  Britten. 

‘‘  The  splendid  array  of  experiments  by  which 
Baron  Von  Beichenbach  has,  within  the  last  half 
century  and  under  the  most  stringent  test  condi¬ 
tions,  proved  that  magnetic  emanations  streamed 
from  shells,  stones  and  crystals,  displaying  different 
degrees  of  force  and  different  shades  and  color, 
form  and  radiance,  supplement  the  opinions  of  the 
most  authoritative  writers  of  different  ages  on  the 
same  subject. 

That  all  metals  and  crystalline  bodies  give  off 
magnetic  force,  is  now  proved  beyond  question ; 
that  they  are  capable  of  producing  somnambulic 
or  ecstatic  effects  in  different  degrees,  Von  Beichen- 
bach’s  experiments,  with  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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sensitives,  have  abundantly  demonstrated ;  hence 
we  may  he  justified  in  regarding  with  some  in-  | 
terest  the  classification  of  the  different  qualities 
of  minerals  and  precious  stones,  put  forth  by 
Babhi  Benoni,  a  learned  vfriter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  profound 
Alchemists  of  his  time,  who  alleges  that  ^  the 
loadstone,  sapphire  and  diamond  are  all  capable  s 
of  producing  somnambalism,  and  when  combined  | 
into  a  talisman,  attract  such  powerful  planetary  < 

spirits,  as  render  the  bearer  almost  invincible.’  i 

All  precious  stones,  when  cut  with  smooth  surfaces  ; 
and  intently  gazed  upon,  are  capable  of  producing  ; 
somnambulism  in  the  same  degree  as  the  crystal,  | 
also  of  inducing  visions. 

Their  varieties  of  color  prove  that  they  absorb 
different  degrees  of  light,  and  they  are  said  to  im¬ 
part  unequal  degrees  of  heat.  The  Buddhists 
esteemed  the  sapphire  above  all  gems,  claiming 
that  it  produces  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  when 
worn  by  one  wholly  pure  and  devoted  to  God,  en¬ 
sures  protection  against  disease,  danger,  and  venom¬ 
ous  reptiles. 

Orpheus  exalts  the  virtues  of  the  loadstone  al¬ 
most  as  highly  as  did  Paracelsus  that  of  the  mag¬ 
net.  The  former  says  :  ^  With  this  stone  you  can 

hear  the  voices  of  the  gods,  and  learn  heavenly 
things. 

'' '  It  will  confer  strength,  banish  disease,  and, 
when  worn  constantly  about  the  person,  ward  off 
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epidemics  and  plagues.  Sitting  down  before  it  and 
fixing  your  gaze  earnestly  upon  it^  you  bave  but 
to  ask  of  the  gods  for  light  on  any  subject,  and 
the  answer  will  come  breathed  out  through  the 
stone.  Your  soul  will  hear  it,  and  your  senses 
will  discover  it  clearly.’  Orpheus  says  of  stones 
in  general :  ‘^The  earth  produces  every  good  and 
evil  to  man,  but  she  also  provides  a  remedy  for 
every  ill.  These  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  stones. 
Every  virtue  is  hidden  within  them.’ 

Benoni  affirms  that  the  diamond  will  deprive 
the  loadstone  of  its  virtue,  and  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  stones  to  promote  spiritual  ecstasy. 
Amongst  a  variety  of  similar  aphorisms  he  says : 
‘  The  Agate  quenches  thirst  if  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  soothes  fever. 

‘The  Amethyst  banishes  the  desire  for  drink, 
and  promotes  chastity. 

‘The  Garnet  preserves  health  and  joy. 

‘  The  Sapphire  impels  to  all  good  things  like  the 
diamond. 

‘The  red  Coral  is  a  cure  for  indigestion,  when 
worn  constantly  about  the  person. 

‘  Amber  is  a  cure  for  sore-throat  and  glandular 
swellings. 

‘The  Crystal  promotes  sweet  sleep  and  good 
dreams. 

‘  The  Emerald  promotes  friendship  and  constancy 
of  mind. 
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I  ‘  The  Onyx  is  a  demon  imprisoned  in  stone,  who 
I  wakes  only  of  a  night,  causing  terror  and  disturb¬ 
ance  to  sleepers  who  wear  it. 

‘  The  Opal  is  fatal  to  love,  and  sows  discord 
between  the  giver  and  receiver. 

‘  The  Topaz  is  favorable  for  all  hoemorrhages,  and 
imparts  strength  and  good  digestion.^ 

“We  give  these  quaint  aphorisms  not  as  guides  or 
scientific  indications,  but  to  show  the  ideas  which 
the  latent  powers  of  magnetic  bodies  suggested  to 
observers  of  natural  forces.” 

:  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that,  as  science  and 

philosophy  march  hand  in  hand  towards  sublime 
development,  things  which  were  known  to  our 
forefathers  and  to  the  wise  of  ancient  times,  and 
■:  which  lie  buried  within  the  ponderous  debris  of 

ignorance,  bigotry  and  unbelief,  will  gradually  be 
brought  to  light,  and  that,  along  with  other  won¬ 
ders,  the  hidden  properties  of  precious  stones  will 
be  made  clear,  as  the  hidden  powers  of  light  and 
electricity  have  been  made  clear  to  the  students  of 
modern  science  and  to  the  world. 
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List  of  works  consulted, 

1  Vedanigliantu. 

2  Amarah. 

3  Bhavaprakas'ali. 

4  Rajanirghantali. 

5  S'abdaratnavali 

6  Medini. 

7  Trikandas'eshah. 

8  Garurapuranam. 

9  Hemacliandrali. 

1 0  :  Baj  aballabliali . 

11  Yuktikalpa- 

■o 

tarub. 

12  Jyotistattvam. 

13  Jatadharah. 

14  Samayapradipah. 

1 5  Mulmrtta- 

o 

cliintamanih. 

16  Brahmapurariam. 

17  xl^g^T^ir^'  Padmapuranam. 

18  f^so  VisliBupuranam. 

19  fil^xrCT^niT  S'ivapuranam. 

20  Bbagavatam. 


21  Narada-  ) 

puranam.  | 

22  miiif  2[5i:Tm^^MarkkaTi-  j 

/ 

deyapuranam.  \ 

23  Agnipur^nam. 

24  Bbavisbya- 
puranam. 

25  Brabma-  | 
vaivarttapuranam.  | 

26  Lifigapuranam.  | 

27  Varahapuranam.  | 

28  Skandapuranam.  | 

29  Vamanapuranam 

30  Kurmmapuranam. 

3 1  Matsyapuranam . 

32  Brabmanda- 

puranam.  < 

33  V^yupuranam. 

34  Nrisinba- 
j)uranam. 

35  Nandi- 
kesVarapuranam. 

V  S 

36  DevipuranamJ 

37  Kalik^- 
puranam. 

^  ( 

38  S'^mbapur^nam. 

39  J^^mKcTH^Mababbaratarn. 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
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?tcTa=?J  Satkritya 

Vj 

muktavali. 

Ramayanam. 
^Wi\m  Adyatma 

Ramayanam. 

Charakasanliita, 

Sus'rutam. 

Nidanam. 

Ratna  Rarikska. 

Pa  wakili-i-  Hind . 

Precious  Stones  and  Gems. 
By  Edwin  W.  Streeter^  e. 

R.  G.  s. 

The  Science  of  Gems^ 
Jewelsj  Coins,,  and  Medals^ 
Ancient  and  Modern.  By 
Archibald  Billings  M.  d.^ 

A.M.J  E.R.S.,  E.R.G.S.; 

E.R.M.S. 

Gems  and  Jewels.  By  Ma¬ 
dame  He  Barrera. 
Diamonds  and  Precious  Ston¬ 
es.  By  Harry  Emanuel^ 

E.R.G.S. 

The  Natural  History  of 
Precious  Stones  and  of  the 
Precious  Metals.  By  C.W. 
King;  M.  A. 

A  Treatise  on  Diamonds 
and  Pearls.  By  David 
JeffrieS;  Jeweller. 
Rudimentary  Treatise  on 
Alineralogy.  ByD.Varley. 


55  The  Natural  History  of 

Gems  or  Semi-precious 
Stones.  By  C.  W.  King; 
M.  A. 

56  The  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 

nic  a. 

57  The  Races  of  Mankind. 

By  R.  Brown;  m.  a.; 
Ph.  D.;  E.  L.  S.;  E.  R.  G.  S. 

58  Magie  Magnetique.  Par 

L.  A.  Cahagnet. 

59  Art  Magic ;  or  MundanC; 

Sub-mundane  and  Super¬ 
mundane  Spiritism.  Edited 
by  Emma  Hardinge  Brit¬ 
ten. 

60  Reeses  Encyclopaedia. 

61  Tebbe  Nabi-o-tibbul  Aem- 

ma. 

62  Munlayi^  Huzruhu  tay- 

yud  Ebn-e-zukria. 

63  Munafeul  Hyow^n. 

64  Kamel-ul-Advia. 

65  Minhuzhl  Avdan  dur 

Advia -e-muruccuba . 

66  Tazkera  Shekhuzzald. 

67  Tafsir  Abu-ab-Hindi  dur 

Advia-e-mufreda. 

68  Tazkaretul  Kohalin. 

69  Munfudussumum  jalinoose 

dur  Advia-e-mufreda, 
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71 

72 

73 


70  Sharehe  Kanoon  may-e- 
Advia-e-mufreda  talif 
Imkeem  gilani. 

Ekhtiarat  Ebn-e  Ba-el 
dur  Aksame  Tibbe  Ad  via 
Jame-e  Ebne-betar. 

Sliareha  Maujoooz  Mustu- 
mulbur  Fenun  tibbe  Ad- 
via. 

74  Hywan. 

75  Samel  Hindi. 

76  Ektiarat-e-budi  ooi. 

77  Shafa  ool  Aslikan  Mustu- 
mulbur  A'dvia-o-A'kzia- 
-e-mufreda-o-muruccaba^ 
ogyraliali. 

78  Jam-e-Feroz  Sbahi  Mus- 
tumulber  Eanoon-e-teb-o- 
Tafsir  A'sami  A'dvia-e- 
bafta  Hindi. 

79  Muklitaser-e-A'zdi  Mustu- 
mulbur  Eanoon-e-teb. 

\  80  Tnfsera. 

81  Sham-e-lool  A'dvia  ebn-e- 
zakeria. 

82  Turbiliool  Arwa  Mustumul- 
bur  Eanoon-e-teb-o  Akl- 
vi^. 

83  Muccni-ebn-e-tulmiz. 

84  Tatif. 

85  Ilerasool  Hywan. 

86  Baliarool  Jawalier-dur-^d- 
via-e-mufreda. 


87  Hadiyel  A'dvia. 

88  Ma-ala  Isa-oo-tayib  jo- 

kola  muslmr-o-jam-e-bog- 
dadi. 

89  Mufreda  turjuma-e  Mu- 

shurmt  durfanoon-e-m^le- 
jut-o-^dvia. 

90  Hadi-e-kabir-ebn-e  zu- 

kuria. 

91  Jam-e-Sayyud  Sharifud- 

din  Maliomud  Yusuf, 

92  Kefaya. 

93  Kanoon  Shekhurraes-b^- 

Sliurlie-oo. 

94  Jam-e-advia  aboo-daood. 

95  Turjuma-e-mustejaok. 

96  Makulate  Hosain  Ebn-e- 

Isaliak  dur  Tahakik  A'd- 
via-o-A's^mi-e  Advi^-e 
-mufreda. 

97  Turjama-e-mahere  Hindi. 

98  Tukbimool  Advia. 

99  Kenas  Bokrati. 

100  Kenas  Mosbun-e-Saiy^r. 

101  Kenas  Ebn-e-Sarafiool. 

102  Kenas  fakliera. 

103  Kenas  Saber. 

104  Kenas  Buklitasuya  jub- 

resil. 

105  Asul-e-tarldb  Khujnadi. 

106  Kenas  Nazibuddin  Sam- 

arcandi. 

107  Nuztabai  Samarcandi, 
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108  Tulkhistil  Bayan. 

109  Kliawasul  Advia  juldaldh. 

110  Kholasatyuttnj^roob. 

111  Alwaii  Erake  Kowasul 

Ajib  fis  Sanasa. 

112  Murmoojat  juldaki  dur 

San  ay  at. 

113  Sududdu  jabur  fib  tusbri 

Ml  muksub  Sanayat. 

114  MayMin  dur  Sanayat. 

115  Tejurruba  Sanayat. 

116  Kamelussan;Cye. 

117  Tibbe  Sob^yi  Mustamuebur 

malejat-o-advia-e-muf- 

reda. 


118  Kitabdl  Asrar  dur  Sanay 

at. 

119  Amalool  Ekbtafi  alestar. 

120  Tabiyet. 

121  Kerab^din  Abi  Sadek. 

122  Ker^b^din  Sabet. 

123  Ker^ibadin. 

124  KerAbadin  Kabir. 

125  Moorseidibne  jekeria. 

126  Al  Ersbad  may-e  Amir 

Jalinoos. 

127  Izbomia  JAlinoos  Turjam^- 

e-Ebn-e  Sani. 

128  Men  Saaz  dur  advi^-e- 

mufreda. 

129  Eksir^zum. 


And  several  others. 
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CONCLUDING  EEMAEKS. 


I  BEG  of  my  readers  to  bear  up  with  me  yet 
awhile^  and  to  pardon  me,  if,  before  bringing  to  a 
conclusion  my  self-imposed  task,  I  take  them  back 
to  the  days  when  I  was  but  a  little  child.  The 
memories  of  bye-gone  times  are  crowding  thick 
upon  me,  and  through  the  long  vista  of  departed 
years  I  can  see  myself  sitting  on  the  lap  of  my 
gentle  mother,  while  she  amused  me  by  trying  to 
impress  on  my  mind  the  names  of  different  kinds  of 
precious  stones.  It  was  thus  that  my  love  for,  and 
knowledge  of,  gems  grew  apace.  Perhaps  the 
narration  will  seem  dry  to  my  readers,  but  to  me 
the  remembrance  of  those  innocent  days  is  full  of 
pleasantness,  and  I  would,  therefore,  again  beg 
them  to  bear  up  with  me  yet  awhile.  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  when  my  revered 
mother  used  to  gladden  my  boyish  heart  with  pre¬ 
sents  of  finger-rings,  set  with  jewels  of  no  great 
value.  She  taught  me  the  name  of  each  gem.  This 
yellow  stone,’’  she  would  tell  me,  is  Pukhraj” 
(Topaz)  ;  ‘Hhat  piece  of  red  stone  is  a  Mdnih 
(Ruby)  — Mdnilc^  the  wealth  of  seven  kings.”  This 
is  called  a  Cat’s-eye,”  and  so  on.  I  was  some¬ 
how  inordinately  fond  of  the  Topaz  and  the  Cat’s- 
eye,  and  would  stop  crying  when  I  got  them. 
These  two  rings,  I  may  mention  in  passing,  are 
still  in  my  possession,  and  have  been  very  carefully 
preserved.  My  mother  understands  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  precious  stones  thoroughly,  and  as  she 
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is  also  well  educated  in  other  respects,  I  had  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  teacher  in  such  matters. 
She  is  in  about  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  and 
her  eyes  are  not  now  what  they  were.  She^can, 
however,  give  a  very  correct  opinion  on  the 
genuineness  or  otherwise  of  a  stone,  and  accurately 
judge  of  its  qualities,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  her 
hands. 

Prom  her  too  I  learnt  to  he  cautious  when  pur¬ 
chasing  jewelry.  I  remember  that,  in  order  to 
guard  me  against  being  imposed  upon  by  dealers  of 
precious  stones,  she  would  frequently  remind  me  of 
the  trick  which  a  certain  Jewish  jewel-merchant 
had  played  upon  my  uncle,  the  late  Baboo  Soorjee 
Coomar  Tagore,  by  palming  upon  him,  at  a  very 
high  price,  two  bits  of  colored  glass  ingeniously 
pasted  together,  and  made  to  appear  exactly  like 
Emerald.  Having  this  wholesome  lesson  in  my 
mind,  I  am  careful  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of 
gems  and  precious  stones  which  are  brought  to  me 
for  sale  or  opinion,  and  I  would  advise  every  one 
to  do  the  same. 

About  30  years  ago,  the  time  when  I  had  been 
taking  my  first  lessons  in  jewelry  from  my  respect¬ 
ed  mother,  the  rage  for  gems  and  precious  stones 
was  high  among  the  aristocracy  of  Calcutta.  In 
those  days  the  native  nobility  used  to  invest  a 
goodly  portion  of  their  income  in  valuable  jewels.^ 


*  In  former  years  jewelled  Ktindalas  (ear-rings),  Kunthds  (necklaces),  Bdjus 
(armlets),  Balds  (bangles),  pearl-chains,  and  Seerpaiches  (aigrettes)  used  exten¬ 
sively  to  be  worn  by  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentlemen  of  Bengal  as  well 
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Jewellers  came  to  the  metropolis  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  from  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India, 
with  splendid  assortments  of  gems  and  precious 
stones,  and  found  profitable  market  for  them  here. 
Their  constant  attendance  on  the  wealthy  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  town  brought  about  a  sort  of  inti¬ 
macy  between  them  and  their  noble  customers,  and 
the  latter  had  thus  ample  opportunities  of  learning 
a  great  deal  about  jewels  and  their  qualities.  A 
respectable  jeweller,  in  the  olden  times,  was  consi¬ 
dered  fit  company,  and  the  brilliant  gatherings  in 
the  hytucMianas  of  native  noblemen  always  counted 
I  one  or  two  of  the  trade  among  those  present.  By 
I  constant  association  with  them,  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  native  nobility  became  pe  rfect 
connoisseurs  of  gems  and  jewels.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  late  Bajahs 
>  Baidyanath  Boy  and  Rally  Kissen  Deb  Bahadoor, 
the  late  Baboos  Kassinath  Mullick,  Birnursing 
Mullick  and  Sibnarain  Ghose,  the  late  Coomar 
Kally  Kissen  Boy,  and  Baboo  Sreenarain  Bysack. 
My  much  revered  father,  the  late  Baboo  Hurro 
Coomar  Tagore,  was  also  a  good  judge  of  jewels,  and 
he,  likewise,  took  pains  to  initiate  me  into  their  mys¬ 
teries,  when  I  was  a  little  further  advanced  in  age. 

j  as  of  other  parts  of  India.  Such  is  not  the  fashion  now  in  this  province, 
I  where  only  bridegrooms  are  seen  to  wear  the  above-mentioned  ornaments  over 
\  their  magnificent  dresses.  The  Seerpaich,  which  generally  forms  an  item  in 
\  the  khilats  presented  to  the  titled  nobility  of  the  land  by  Government,  is 
j  still  used  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  State  ceremonies.  Finger-rings,  attar- 
j  d4ns,  pan-dans,  flower-vases,  scabbards  and  handles  of  swords,  &c.,  set  with 
I  precious  stones,  continue  to  be  used  by  the  rich.  Jewelled  watch-chains  and 
I  studs,  however,  are  more  in  vogue  now  than  in  former  days.  The  ornaments 
\  used  by  native  ladies  of  rank  have  undergone  very  little  change. 
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Prem  Chand  Jahari  and  Parun  Cliand  Jahari,  two 
of  the  his^liest  authorities  of  that  time  in  the 
matter  of  jewelry,  were  in  constant  attendance  on 
him.  My  respected  brother,  the  Hon’ble  Maharajah 
Joteendro  Mohun  Tagore,  c.s.i.,  has  considerably 
helped  me  in  improving  my  knowledge.  A  piece 
of  Sapphire  possessed,  apparently,  of  all  the  requi¬ 
site  qualities  of  a  perfect  stone  of  that  description, 
w^as  once  brought  for  sale  to  my  uncle,  the  late 
Baboo  Gopal  Lai  Tagore,  by  a  Cingalese  merchant. 
Baboo  Gopal  Lai,  who  had  great  faith  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  jewelry  possessed  by  my  respected  bro¬ 
ther,  had  this  Sapphire  sent  to  him  for  inspection 
and  opinion.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  my  brother 
at  once  pronounced  the  stone  to  be  a  counterfeit 
one,  and  corroborated  his  bold  verdict  by  satisfac¬ 
tory  practical  proofs. 

With  the  growth  of  age,  my  taste  for  gems  took 
a  wdder  sphere,  and  I  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
written  works,  which  gave  definite  accounts  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  the  mode  of  testing  them,  the  way  to 
find  out  their  defects  and  imperfections,  and  such 
other  matters  as  could  materially  help  one  in  attain¬ 
ing  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  science”  of 
jewelry.  I  hunted  for  Sanscrit  books  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  subject  of  precious  stones,  and  hunted 
for  a  good  long  time  in  vain.  Some  time  after,  I 
came  across  a  work  entitled  the  Eat^iaparikshd,^' 
which  I  procured  from  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Calcutta.  This  book,  though  written  in 


Sanscrit,  had  notes  attached  to  it  in  the  Cingalese 
language,  and  these  notes,  therefore,  came  to  be  of 
very  little  practical  use  to  me.  About  this  time, 
Baboo  Jahar  Lai  Jahari  ( jeweller),  of  Calcutta,  gave 
me  much  information  on  the  subject.  But  I 
was  curious  to  know  something  of  what  European 
jewellers  have  written  about  precious  stones,  and 
had  to  procure  from  England  the  works  extant  on 
this  subject,  there  being  none  available  here  at 
the  period.  With  the  help  of  Baboo  Jahar  Lai 
Mokeem,  my  knowledge  about  jewels  increased.  It 
gave  me  much  pleasure  to  compare  the  views 
enunciated  in  the  English  works  with  those 
of  modern  jewellers,  and  it  was,  at  this  time, 
that  the  idea  of  compiling  a  book,  which  I  had 
entertained  in  my  mind  from  a  very  early  period  of 
my  life,  commenced  to  assume  a  definite  shape.  The 
Purdncts  and  the  medical  and  astrological  works 
of  the  Hindus  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  subject,  and  it  became  my  earnest  endeavour  to 
profit  by  it.  The  Persian  and  Arabic  works  on 
jewelry  that  were  in  my  possession  helped  me  to 
a  material  extent  in  obtaining  an  insight  into 
the  views  of  the  Mahomedan  authorities.  The  ma¬ 
terials  now  in  hand  having  been  considered  sufficient 
to  start  a  work  with,  I  employed  myself  in  putting 
them  together  with  a  view  to  publication.  Eresh 
light,  important  as  well  as  interesting,  began  to  pour 
in  from  all  sides,  and  I  eagerly  took  advantage  of 
the  new  materials  thus  furnished  to  me.  Latterly, 
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Babu  Giridhari  Lai,  a  well-known  jeweller,  at 
present  of  Calcutta,  assisted  me  in  giving  anything 
like  a  definite  shape  to  the  crude  views  of  modern 
jewellers,  that  have  been  traditionally  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  I  have  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  names  by  which  the  people  of 
Burmah,  China,  Nepaul,  Afghanisthan,  and  some 
other  oriental  countries,  designate  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  jewels,  and  have  inserted  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  along  with  other  information,  obtained 
personally  from  them,  on  the  jewels  in  use  in  their 
respective  countries. 

I  am  grateful  also  to  Mr.  Caithness,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Kelvey,  jewel  merchants  of 
Calcutta,  and  to  several  native  jewellers,  for  the 
identification  of  many  of  the  stones  and  for  general 
help. 

Through  the  kind  help  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  O.  C.  Dutt,  I  have  been  able  to  add  a  new 
feature  to  my  work,  namely,  an  account  of  the 
occult  powers  of  gems  from  a  spiritualist’s  point  of 
view.  My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
him  for  the  translation  from  the  Trench  and  certain 
other  extracts  furnished  to  me. 

My  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  authors 
and  compilers  of  the  several  works,  to  the  editors 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  which  I  have  had 
to  consult  while  engaged  in  getting  up  this  work, 
and  from  which  I  have  sometimes  given  copious 
extracts  and  reproduced  illustrations.  I  have 
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already  given  a  list  of  all  the  works  which  have 
supplied  me  with  materials  for  the  present  compila¬ 
tion,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
sense  of  my  gratefulness  to  any  gentleman,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur,  and  to  the  compiler  of  any 
work,  or  the  editor  of  any  journal  or  newspaper, — 
not  enumerated  in  the  list  given, — from  whom  I 
have  received  help  in  connection  with  the  present 
work. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  a  hope  that 
this  work,  which  I  have  attempted  my  best  to 
render  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  will 
be  of  ]^raGtical  help  to  them,  in  testing,  valuing 
and  identifying  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels, 
and  ascertaining  various  important  facts  regarding 
them.  I  trust  also  that  it  will  he  found  quaintly- 
interesting  and  curious  by  the  general  reader. 


i 

i 


I  ^f  luTTS^f^:  H” 

I  ’I 


—  And,  if  among  numerous  sliort-comings,  the 
learned  find  even  some  merit  (in  the  work),  may 
I  find  favor  in  their  eyes  for  the  same, — is  the 
prayer  I  prefer  with  my  hand  upon  my  head.— 

/ 

< 

( 

$ 


Tiik  End. 


Printed  hy  L  C,  Bose  &  Co.,  Stanhnpe  Pnss,  249,  Boiv-Baxar 

Street,  Calcutta. 
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THE  CUMBERLAND  DIAMOND 
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THE  FLORENTINE  BRILLIANT  SIDE  VIEW 
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STAR  OF  THE  SOUTH 


THE  “HOPE ’’BLU.E  DIAMOND 


INDIAN  DIAMOND  . 
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